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PREFACE 

This book is a study in human nature and human society. 
Its subject demands the combination of historical investigation 
with psychological and sociological methods. Though the scope 
of the book would seem to be more comprehensive than that of 
previous treatments of the problem, it must be emphasized that 
the book is by no means meant as an exhaustive discussion of 
all aspects and all materials available. Such a discussion would 
fill an encyclopaedia and would require the co-operation of many 
specialists. War-time conditions, moreover, impose strict limita¬ 
tions on the size of books. I was compelled to leave out several 
important chapters and to economize in space wherever possible. 
It should not be assumed, therefore, that questions not treated 
in detail, or at all, either escaped my attention or were considered 
unimportant. One of my principal rules in selecting the materials 
was to avoid treating questions in detail which have been widely 
discussed already and about which most readers may be assumed 
to be well informed, unless I had to put forward a new inter¬ 
pretation or significant supplementary arguments. Many prob¬ 
lems of nationality, moreover, have already been dealt with in 
other publications of mine, and I intend to publish shortly further 
books and papers which will continue the investigations of this 
book. Space has also been saved by numerous references to 
books by other authors where the reader would find a more 
detailed discussion of certain issues than I could afford. 

I should not have been able to pursue my studies and to 
wnte this book but for the generous help of the Society for the 
Protection of Science and Learning in Cambridge and All Souls 
College in Oxford, and I take this opportunity of expressing my 
warmest thanks to them. In particular I am most grateful to 
Dr. W. G. S. Adams, Warden of AU Souls, Sir William Beveridge, 
Master of University College, Dr. George P. Gooch, and Mr. 
exander Farquharson, General Secretary of the Institute of 
ociology, for all the kind interest shown to me and my work. 
I am also greatly indebted to friends who have read chapters 
of this book and have suggested corrections, in particular Mr. 
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Cyril Fox, Dr. R. Laffan, Miss Catherine Marshall, Miss Mary 
Baylay, Mr. A. T. Ashton and Mr. E. T. Turner. My special 
thanks are also due to Dr. Margaret Eisen, who devoted much 
work to typing and revising the manuscript of the book. 

FREDERICK HERTZ. 

London, April 1943- 
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NATIONALITY IN HISTORY AND 

POLITICS 


CHAPTER I 

THE STRUCTURE AND FORMS OF NATIONAL 

CONSCIOUSNESS 

i. The Mystery of Nationalism 

It has been remarked of certain theological controversies of 
the Byzantine Empire which gave rise to grave commotions that 
popular passions have often been roused to the highest pitch 
by disputes about subjects which were far beyond the under¬ 
standing of the human mind, not to speak of the ordinary man. 

, To a certain extent this could also be said of many political 
struggles of our time. In particular, the strongest factor in 
modem politics, namely, national sentiment, is also the most 
obscure. Nationalism has proved more powerful than any other 
political creed. Great empires have broken down under its 
assault, wars and revolutions have been started in the name of 
nationality which have changed the face of the world. Economic 
interests, morality, and religion were unable to stem the torrent, 
which seems to push our whole civilization towards an abyss. 

Yet few people would condemn nationalism outright. English 
jisage identifies it with national sentiment and the complete 
elimination of this sentiment would be widely deplored and re¬ 
sisted. The general view is rather that nationality and national 
feeling or nationalism have their value, but must be kept within 
bounds. In certain countries., a sceptical or hostile attitude 
towards nationalism would indeed be regarded as little short of 
criminal. Nowhere, however, the average man would be able 
to give an adequate definition of nationalism or to state exactly 
where the line of demarcation between beneficial and harmful 
nationalism is. The most widely held view, obviously, is that 
I natl0 ?ahsm means but love of the nation or people, zeal for its 
true interests, loyalty to the State, affection for the homeland, 

1 and that nationalism is about the same as patriotism. If this 
were correct it would be difficult to understand why a mere excess 
ot love or zeal should in certain cases have led to a policy which 
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ended in mass-slaughter of the people, and in the destruction of 
its wealth, civilization, and good name. Others w'ould define 
nationalism as a policy actuated by national egoism, or as a mis¬ 
taken, narrow-minded view of national interests. Such an inter¬ 
pretation again helps us little to understand the nature of nation¬ 
alism. It is clear that nationalism is not merely a matter of 
ignorance or lack of judgement. Otherwise there would be no 
explanation for the fact that the rise of destructive nationalism 
has taken place precisely in an age of unprecedented spread of 
political knowledge, and that its protagonists and supporters are 
chiefly to be found among the highly educated classes of certain 
countries. 

The use of the word nationalism for national sentiment, which 
is peculiar to English usage, and has also been adopted by many 
sociologists and historians, is very confusing. A significant illus¬ 
tration is offered by a speech by Ramsay MacDonald, then Prime 
Minister, on May 13, 1924. He said, according to a report in 
The Times , that his heart was with the small nations of Europe. 
He was a nationalist convinced and unbending. He respected 
national conditions and national characteristics. It would be a 
very bad day for the world if all the diversities of humanity 
created by so many different experiences of race, creed and clime 
were sand-papered into one feature. That was not his ideal, nor 
was it his ideal that they should run nationalism so hard that it 
became a pest to anyone trying to make peace. Nationalism 
was not aggression ; nationalism was self-respect, and those who 
respected themselves best were the very best people to respect 
others. 

MacDonald, in these words, claims to be a nationalist in a 
purely cultural and moral sense, wishing to preserve the national 
characteristics of every nation and to safeguard self-respect as a 
condition of mutual respect. He admits that there is also a less 
peace-loving mentality, that claims the name of nationalism, but 
this he regards as a mere exaggeration of true nationalism, and 
he would even deny it that name since nationalism was not 
aggressive. The theory of “ wild nationalism being a mere 
exaggeration of “ mild nationalism ” would, obviously, lead to 
the conclusion that Hitler stood essentially for the same aims as 
MacDonald, but that lie was more radical or pursued his objects 
by mistaken means which could not have the desired results. 
Such a view certainly shows no understanding of Hitler's nation¬ 
alism, and is rather apt to mislead public opinion in regard to 
the dangers of nationalism. 
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The lack of clearness, however, extends also to the concepts 
nation and national, and to composite words like national senti¬ 
ment or consciousness, national will, national character, national 
self-determination, and so on. W hen asked what a nation is, 
most people would answer : A natio n is a people. English usage, 
indeed, identifies the two terms. In a democracy, in particular, 
the nation is the possessor of sovereignty, t he State is the machinery 
foTTmplementing its will, and the Government is the mana gement 
ofth^Stateappointed by the nation. In English the word national 
often designates something common to the whole people, for 
example, the national language. As the English language, further¬ 
more, has no adjective derived from the word state, it employs 
national also for designating anything run or controlled by the 
State, such as the national debt or national health insurance. 
Now we even have national butter and a national loaf, i.e. a sort 
of butter or bread introduced by the Government in the public 
interest for the time of war. To nationalize a railway means j, 
that the State becomes the owner and controls it. The word ' 
national, according to this usage, easily assumes the connotation 
of “ popular ” or “ democratic In democratic countries public 
opinion, therefore, has long been disposed to look favourably upon 
movements abroad which called themselves national. It was 
seldom realized that national had not everywhere abroad the 
same significance as at home. Parties have frequently used 
national as a label, for example, in compound words like National- 
Liberal, National-Democratic, National-Socialist. 1 It depended 
on the conditions of a country whether national was meant 
as a corroboration or a qualification of the second word. In 
German usage national is a much more emotional word than in 
English. (The word nation conveys to the German mind the 
impression of a great, powerful and highly civilized people with 
its own State, and national is employed only for such lofty concepts 
as national honour, national unity, the national flag!) The desig¬ 
nation national butter would be impossible in Germany. For 
many things called national in English the German language 
employs other expressions, for instance, mother-tongue for national 

language, State-debt for national debt, the people’s health for 
national health. 

We shall show later that the word nation is also used in 
very different senses, and does not always simply mean the same 


the StfSfSSfrJ 6 ? ame may for V&* different ideals is illustrated by 
SdSte b0th Dr - party and party called themselves National- 
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as people. This divergency of usage is often rooted in the 
antagonism of ideologies or interests, and frequently it is due to 
a lack of critical sense. Even careful writers, however, are often 
compelled to use inaccurate terms because the public has become 
so used to employ the same word for different things that it would 
resent the introduction of new terms merely for the sake of 
scientific accuracy. Anyhow, the lack of a clear and stable 
terminology greatly contributes to the confusion of ideas. Power¬ 
ful groups, moreover, have an interest in the vagueness of lan¬ 
guage, and the nationalists, in particular, must wish to maintain 
a certain obscurity about their aims. A frank programme of 
national aggression, an outspoken policy of prestige and domina¬ 
tion, would not appeal to the broad masses of modern nations. 
But the assurances that nationalism means ardent love of the 
people, uncompromising, relentless fight for its true interests, 
protection against foreign aggression and intrigues, safeguarding 
of the national language, civilization, traditions, and customs, 
stressing of national unity and solidarity, subordination of par¬ 
ticular interests to those of the whole people—these and similar 


assertions have always had a magic power. 

The secret of the success of nationalism is that it appeals to 
some extent even to opponents of its aggressive aims, misleading 
them into fatal mistakes. Conservatives were often inclined to 
welcome nationalism as an ally against democracy and were 
convinced that they would always be able to control it. Too late 
they became aware that this was an illusion and that nationalism 
contained elements of an entirely anti-conservative, revolutionary 
character. Liberals frequently hailed national movements as a 
striving for freedom, and they were convinced that a free people 
would be peaceful, just and well-disposed towards other peoples. 
When these nations after their liberation often showed them¬ 
selves intolerant and aggressive against minorities in their own 
territory, or aggressive against neighbours, this was ascribed by 
Liberals to their lack of political education and to the machina¬ 
tions of governments and the privileged classes. When at last 
the fanatical anti-liberalism of nationalism could no longer De 
ignored, many Liberals still consoled themselves with the delusion 
that all this was only transitory, or a product of economic distress 
and would disappear with the improvement of business and 
employment. Socialists usually were convinced that nationalism 
was a smoke-screen for capitalist interests, or a means for divertmg 
the people from the struggle for social liberation. They belike j 
at any rate, that the working classes were immune against national 
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slogans, and that the ideology of nationalism hardly required 
refutation. The orthodox Marxists thought that a vigorous class- 
war was the best remedy. The Bolsheviks, however, have also 
tried to make use of nationalism, especially among Asiatic peoples, 
by arguing that their capitalist oppressors were also their national 
enemies. 

Can scientific research contribute to the practical solution of 
the terrific problems which nationalism has raised ? It is impos¬ 
sible to answer this question with assurance. The power of 
passions, prejudices and interests is so strong that the scientific 
elucidation of a problem of political sociology may prove ineffec¬ 
tive for practical politics. Moreover, even scientific investigation 
presents great difficulties. A prominent scholar who has devoted 
much research to this problem, Professor Carlton Hayes, says :> 
“ What has given great vogue to nationalism in modern times ? 
We really do not know.” 1 This confession of one of the greatest 
experts in this field indicates how complicated the problem is. 


2. The Word “ Nation ” used in many Different 

Senses 


Great confusion is caused by the fact that the word “ nation ” 
is used in many senses. Its meaning has changed in the course 
of time, different nations and different parties within a nation 
frequently do not connect the same ideas with it, and even the 
same politician or writer often changes its connotation according 
to the demand of certain interests which he defends. The con¬ 
cept, of course, is seldom clearly formulated and is mainly implied 
in practical conclusions. A critical analysis shows that a great 
variety of tendencies has been associated with the term “ nation ” 
and that the perplexing multitude of senses has developed through 
the fact that this or that element has been particularly empha¬ 
sized by a specific nation, party, or philosophy. It will help to 

bring order into this chaos if we first indicate the principal lines 
ot approach. 

We may start with a glance at the historical development of 
the Ideas connected with the word “ nation The next step 
W1U be the investigation of present concepts of a nation and it 
Will become clear that public law understands by it something 


studies is a verv useful Problems of nationality. Among these 

JVafiww/um, 1935. °S ra P Y y oppel Pinson, Bibliographical Introduction to 
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quite different than social psychology and sociology. There is a 
legal and a social concept of a nation, the first being expressed, 
for example, in a passport and the second in national conscious¬ 
ness. But what is national consciousness ? Further analysis will 
show that it comprises four main aspirations appearing in num¬ 
erous forms and combinations and closely connected with objective 
factors such as the national territory, language, and history. 
National consciousness can be defined as a striving for national 
personality and this raises the question of structure, i.e. the rela¬ 
tions of a nation both to its organs such as churches, dynasties, 
ranks, classes or parties, and to the individuals composing the 
nation. It will be shown in the chapter on the “ national will ” 
that from the point of view of structure, there are four principal 
concepts of a nation which may be called the conservative, liberal, 
democratic and nationalist. A further problem consists in the 
demarcation of one nation from another. It is often a matter 
of fierce dispute between nations which criteria are in a specific 
case to be considered decisive for drawing frontiers, and any 
solution adopted implies a particular concept of a nation. Lastly, 
the problems of international relations have also a bearing on 
the question : What is a nation ? The clear distinction of the 
various ideas of a nation is not merely of theoretical interest. If 
we wish to build up a system of international law securing peace 
we must begin with defining as clearly as possible the terms with 
which international law has to operate. 

The word “ nation ” has a long history. 1 In former times 
the chieftain of an Irish clan was called “ captain of his nation ” 
and it was usual to speak of “ savage nations ”. 2 Gradually, 


1 Originally natio meant a backward, exotic tribe, approximately what we describe 
as natives, which comes from the same root. Nationesferae (Sallust), natio senntuti nata 
(Cicero), innumerabiles et ferocissimae nationes (Hieronymus). Varro uses natio for a 
breed of cattle. Great civilized peoples were called gens, and the Roman people as the 
bearer of sovereignty called itself populus. In the Vulgate natio and gens means the 
Gentiles, while the chosen people is the populus. In the Middle Ages English writers 
designate the English people usually as gens Anglorum, and it seems exceptional when 
Matthew Paris speaks of the English as a nation with a patriotic accent. Roger ot 
Wendover calls the Scots and the Welsh barbarian nations and describes the troops ot 
the Emperor Frederick I as cohortes diversarum natiomim. Bracton uses gens for a great 
people while he speaks of tribus and nationes as subject to the judgement of lawyers. 
For German usage, compare, for example, Albertus Magnus, Theutonicus, nacione 
Suevus. In universities the students were divided in nationes which formed autonomous 
corporations. The divisions did not correspond to our present nations. Natio meant 
rather a certain tribal territory within the present boundaries of nations, characterized 
by common dialect, customs, etc. In the first centuries after the Middle Ages the 
word “ nation ” was used in Germany and France for designating the higher, ruling 
classes in opposition to the Volk or peuple, which corresponded to the English word 

“ populace ” or “ common people _ , . 

* This usage is sometimes found also in modern writers ; cf. W. Bagehot, Physics 

and Politics, 1872, pp. 100, 106 ; W. H. Rivers, Social Organisation, 1924, p. 3 2 - 
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however, the word became associated with the idea of power and 
sovereignty, the ruling classes were called “ the nation ” and at 
last nation meant a free, self-governing people. 1 Sometimes it 
was also used in the sense of a great, highly civilized or powerful 
people. Mazzini understood by nation a people with a mission, 
and spoke of the ascent of a people to the capacity and dignity of 
a nation. 

A very widespread modern usage identifies a nation with a 
people constituted as a state. In this view every state forms a 
nation and every citizen is a member of the nation. This defi¬ 
nition, of course, is an exclusively legal one, and like many other 
declarations of legal equality disregards factual inequalities. 
Many states were or are composed of different nations or nation¬ 
alities. The Scots and Welsh regard themselves as nations, 
though they live in a common state with the English. In the 
former Austro-Hungarian Empire twelve nationalities were living 
together. Loyalty to the Empire and to the constituent states 
and countries and patriotic emotions were not lacking, but nobody 
would ever have spoken of an Austro-Hungarian or of an Austrian 
nation. In some cases the word “ nation ” was used for the 
people of a homogeneous state or for the ruling people, while 
“ nationality ” designated a national minority. It is important, 
however, to realize that legal and social nationality form entirely 
different ideas. An individual may legally belong to a nation 
which he fiercely hates or which does not regard him as a true 
national. This is particularly the case in states where an ethnical 
section of the people has a dominant position while the rest is 
more or less “ oppressed The moving force in modern history, 

however, is not the legal concept of nationality but the social 
force of national consciousness. 

. definitions of a nation take exclusively account of the 
cnteria demarcating it from other nations, such as language, 
civilization, religion, race, historical rights, natural frontiers or 
economic interests. As a rule, the claim of a nation to a specific 
territory is founded on several arguments. It often happens, for 
example, that the criteria of language, civilization and religion 
coincide in a given territory. But none of them is absolutely 
indispensable for constituting a nation. A nation may speak 
several languages or comprise several religions, and the same 
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language or religion may be found in different nations. In many 
cases each of several nations struggling for the possession of a 
territory founded its claim on different criteria of nationality, one, 
for example, on language, others on civilization or historical 
rights or security, and so on. Sometimes the spokesmen of a 
nation also put forward criteria incompatible with one another, 
for example, in one case stressing the argument of historical rights, 
and in another case rejecting it, namely, when it would have 
favoured the claim of a rival nation. 

In opposition to those objective criteria the subjective fact of 
the wish of the people concerned is often declared to be decisive 
and a plebiscite is considered the best way of ascertaining 
' that wish. But the result of a plebiscite largely depends on 
the fact how the territory in which it takes place has been de¬ 
marcated. 

International law recognizes nations alone as subjects possess¬ 
ing certain rights and, in particular, the right of national self- 
determination is exclusively open to nations. Primitive tribes or 
sections of a nation have no claim to it. Not every people is 
eligible for membership in the League of Nations, but only those 
recognized as nations, and this recognition depends on the assent 
of a qualified majority of the assembly. These examples show 
that the question of how to define a nation forms also a problem 
of international status. 

A satisfactory idea of a nation must obviously take account of 
its various aspects. The fundamental issue is that of national 
consciousness. Without a sufficient measure of this consciousness 
there is no nation, but whether a specific people possesses this 
measure is often very difficult to decide. Further aspects are 
those of internal structure, external demarcation, and inter¬ 
national status. These aspects, moreover, are to some extent 
interdependent. The four fundamental national aspirations cor¬ 
respond to the four theories of national structure, and these have 
their counterparts in the field of external demarcation and inter¬ 
national relations. 


3. The Aspects of Nationality and the Methods 

of its Study 

The study of nationality must begin with agreement about 
a clear terminology. If we cannot always use a separate word 
for a specific idea it must at least be clear from the context in 
which sense the word is used. The phenomena which we are 
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going to examine are partly objective or external facts like the 
national language, territory, state, civilization and history, partly 
subjective, or internal facts like national consciousness or senti¬ 
ment. The external facts, of course, can be ascertained with a 
much greater degree of accuracy than the internal. One can 
explore the growth and the rules of a national language or the 
institutions of a national State with considerable exactness, and 
without interrogating members of that nation which may be an 
extinct one as the old Romans or Greeks. National consciousness 
or national sentiment, however, is an exceedingly elusive thing. 
Its manifestations can be studied in political literature, public 
speeches or national institutions, but the interpretation of such 
documents or objects in regard to the underlying national spirit 
is always more or less insecure. The interrogation of numerous 
individuals belonging to the nation in question about their 
national feelings or ideas would be very difficult and the results 
would be disappointing. 1 Legal nationality, cultural nationality, 
and the status of a people according to international practice 
can easily be ascertained. But political nationality is a very 
complicated matter as it depends on a sufficient degree of national 
consciousness which cannot be observed and measured by exact 
methods. 

The elaboration of an adequate terminology requires an 
analysis of national consciousness, which has a complicated 
psychological structure and shows many historical and social 
varieties. Therefore we must not restrict our analysis to pheno¬ 
mena of our time and country, but must try to extend it to many 
times and peoples. Neither must we rely too much on our 
psychological intuition, and try to explain complex processes in 
the handy terms of inborn instincts, or indulge in fanciful con¬ 
structions according to popular theories which claim to offer in 
a few formulas the master-key to the human mind. It would be 
equally misleading to embark on sociological generalizations before 
a careful study of a wide field of history. The historical study 
ot nationality, however, is beset with peculiar difficulties. Since 
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terms like nation, nationality, national sentiment, admit of 
different interpretations, it is not always clear which track the 
historian should follow. As a rule each historian selected those 
facts as relevant which accorded best with his own idea of nation¬ 
ality. The result was a one-sided picture which often disguised 
a political ideology. 

Liberal historians who conceived nationhdod as the status of 
a free, independent, sovereign people, and nationality mainly as 
a striving for political liberty, tried to solve the problem by 
describing the rise of freedom in nations and the liberation of 
nations from foreign domination. It is true that these strivings 
have been of the greatest importance for the growth of nationality. 
Yet this is only one of the aspects of the problem. We are faced 
to-day with a form of nationalism which denies all freedom both 
to its own people and to others, and according to the Liberal con¬ 
cept it would appear that a people ceases to be a nation under 
a totalitarian dictatorship. Other writers have seen the essential 
characteristic of nationhood in a wide and firm unity, comprising 
especially all peoples speaking the same language. They would 
deny, therefore, that small peoples, or peoples of the same tongue 
but living in separate states, such as the Greek city states, may 
be called nations. From this point of view the historian has to 
follow the formation of a strong central power and the amalgama¬ 
tion of small states into a big one. The prussianizing school of 
historiography tended to give the impression that there was 
hardly a German nationality before the Hohenzollerns created 
National Unity through their military power-state, and Bismarck 
imposed it upon the whole of Germany. Frederick “ the Great 
and many other princes who did their best to destroy the unity 
and strength of the old Empire, and who allowed large sections 
of the German people to fall under foreign domination in order 
to obtain foreign support for their own aggrandizement, appear 
in these histories as national heroes. But also many democratic 
historians regarded unity as the most important aim of national 
aspirations and believed that territorial centralization was neces¬ 
sary for social unification. This was the reason why the French 
Revolution abolished the historic provinces. 

The Romanticists and traditionalists regarded a distinctive 
and original national character as the most important element of 
nationality. They believed that mediaeval institutions, popular 
customs, and old traditions contained the wisdom of the fore¬ 
fathers and expressed the true soul of the people. This concept 
of nationality inspired many writers, and among them eminent 
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scholars, to interpret the history of civilization of their nation in 
the light of their idea of the national character. They tried to 
show that the whole history of the people was actuated by the 
same spiritual forces. Most of these constructions could not stand 
the test of historical criticism, and the whole concept of the 
national character has been discredited by these romantic phan¬ 
tasies. Still other writers saw the essential features of nationality 
in national power, honour and pride, and in hostility towards 
other nations. Most historians, however, followed no clear line 
in treating nationality. As a rule they touched upon it incident¬ 
ally, using symptomatic illustrations which were often of doubtful 
significance. Others followed not the growth and spread of 
national consciousness in the mind of the people but the ideas 
of philosophers and political writers on what a nation, its ideals, 
and character should be. 

Before the historian starts to describe the growth of nationality 
he must have a clear and comprehensive idea of its structure. 
The elaboration of such an analysis is the task of the social 
psychologist who, however, to a certain degree, must also take 
account of historical experience. This would lead to a vicious 
circle, only to be avoided by adopting a provisional working hypo¬ 
thesis which must then be tested by historical research and 
modified in its light. 

The study of national sentiment and aspirations cannot be 
separated from that of supra-national or international ones. 1 In 
all the great thinkers and statesmen who have pondered these 
problems, both strands of thought are mingled and intertwined. 
If one of them only were taken account of this would give a 
one-sided and misleading picture. 


4. Proposed Definitions of a Nation—their Inadequacy 

Most writers who attempted to define the concept of a nation 
have pointed out objective factors as the decisive criteria, i.e. 
factors independent of the will of individuals. The most frequent 
and obvious criterion is language. Others have stressed the 
importance of race, religion, civilization, territory, or citizenship 
m a State. All definitions, however, based exclusively on one or 
several of these factors, are inadequate. None of them fits all 
cases of recognized nations and none explains the typical aspira- 
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tions called national. All these objectivist theories, moreover, 
were often used by nationalists for justifying annexations without 
consulting the people which they wished to annex. 

The obvious inadequacy of all objectivist theories has induced 
many political theorists to define nationality as a community 
formed by the will to be a nation. This subjectivist view corres¬ 
ponded to the striving of Liberals for freedom and to the demo¬ 
cratic concept of a popular will expressed by the majority. 
Amongst others, John Stuart Mill (1861) saw the essence of 
nationality in the mutual sympathy of its adherents and in their 
desire to be united under a government of their own, produced 
through a community of history and politics and through feelings 
of pride and shame, joy and grief connected with experiences of 
the past. 1 Ernest Renan expatiated upon the same idea in a 
famous lecture in 1882. 2 It is not race, religion, language, State, 
civilization or economic interests, he said, that make a nation. 
The national idea is founded on a heroic past, great men, true 
glory. Common experiences lead to the formation of a com¬ 
munity of will. More than anything else it is common grief that 
binds a nation together, more than triumphs. A nation, there¬ 
fore, is a great solidarity founded on the consciousness of sacri¬ 
fices made in the past and on willingness to make further ones 
in the future. The existence of a nation resembles a plebiscite 
repeated every day. Renan’s view was in accordance with the 
principle of self-determination proclaimed by the Revolution. 
Moreover, this was also the decisive argument of the French 
nation in demanding the return of Alsace-Lorraine to France. 
For this very reason the spokesmen of victorious Germany scorn¬ 
fully rejected it. 

The subjectivist definition of a nation is essentially correct, 
but it needs a careful formulation. National aspirations are 
neither always, nor merely, a striving to be united under a 
national government, nor do they always imply the cult of 
traditions. The Scotch and the Welsh, for example, claim to 
be nations, though they do not aim at independent national 
governments. The Soviet republics and the Turks of to-day 
have broken with fundamental traditions of their past. If Mill 
saw the nature of nationality chiefly in the mutual sympathy 
of its members, he overestimated one of its elements. True, 
people of the same language, religion, education, colour, etc., 
find it easier to develop mutual sympathy than others. But the 

1 J. S. Mill, Considerations on Representative Government y 1861, p. 287. 
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motive power of a national movement is not so much sympathy 
for the individual members of the nation as devotion to the 
same aims. The arch-nationalist of our days, Adolf Hitler, in 
his book My Struggle does not conceal his profound contempt for 
the masses of his own people. His seizure of power was followed 
by the introduction of a system of the most ruthless terrorism 
and intimidation against all those Germans who were not in 
agreement with Nazi policy, and who at that time certainly 
formed the majority of the German people. It may be that 
nationalists aim at uniting the whole people in fraternal love, 
but sufely their methods are often such as those described in a 
German couplet : Und willst Du nicht mein Bruder sein, so schlag 
ich Dir den Schaedel ein (If my brother you will not be, your skull 
shall soon be smashed by me). Modern nations, however, have 
to a large extent really been brought together by this method. 

If the subjectivist theory stresses the will to be a nation, it is 
usually not explicit enough about the meaning of will and the 
meaning of nation. Will is often conceived in a too rational way. 
It is not so much a clear outspoken will which actually lives in 
a whole people but a multitude of feelings and vague ideas, 
animating a large and influential part of the people, that tend 
to crystallize in a will in certain conditions. In the history of 
national development, moreover, this will was at first only that 
of a minority which in the course of time succeeded in gaining 
more or less the assent of a majority. In firmly consolidated 
nations everybody knows to which nation he belongs ; but if a 
people has not yet reached this stage, or if an old loyalty has 
been destroyed by historic events, there is no spontaneous national 
will but merely a welter of conflicting aspirations. The subjecti¬ 
vist theory, moreover, needs to be supplemented by allowance 
for objective factors, among which the national territory at least 
is indispensable. A community without a territory is not a full 
nation though it may possess unity, solidarity, mutual sympathy 
and the wish to live under a government of its own. A Church 
or a party shows these traits too. There are even communities 
with a territory which are not nations such as a city or a county. 

The subjectivist theory must not be stretched so far as to 
obliterate the significance of the objective factors. The mere will 
does not yet make a nation. A nation cannot be founded like 
a company or a club. It is a community of fate, to a large 
extent brought together and moulded by historical events and 
natural factors, and the individual has practically little oppor¬ 
tunity of choosing his nationality or changing its fundamental 
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traits. An emigrant may legally give up the citizenship of his 
native country and after some time acquire that of the country 
where he has founded a new home. But this is not enough 
for being a real member of the nation. He must also assimilate 
its social outlook and its national traditions, and even if he, or 
his children, succeed in this task, it is not yet sure whether they 
will be accepted by the national community as real nationals . 1 
Jews have been living in Germany for a very long time—in some 
parts even for a thousand or perhaps two thousand years; they 
have made a tremendous contribution to German civilization, 
and most of them were completely assimilated. Nevertheless, 
the present Nazi regime has branded them as aliens and treated 
them as outcasts . 1 

What is primarily wanted as a starting-point for our study 
is a clear notion of the spirit of nationality. It does not take 
us much farther if we hear that this spirit is inherent in a nation 
and rooted in its traditions, and that nationality consists in the 
will to be a nation. This no more explains the specific nature 
of the community called a nation than the community of a 
Church is explained by the will to belong to it. 

An attempt to formulate the spirit of nationality has recently 
been made by Arnold Toynbee . 2 He defines it as “ a spirit 
which makes people feel and act and think about a part of any 
given society as though it were the whole of that society ’ . 
This definition contains a great truth, but it seems rather vague. 
One can feel and act and think about society in many different 
ways, of which some have nothing to do with nationality, or 
are even opposed to it. Moreover, many views are possible 
about what forms a whole and what a part. Some people will 
think that mankind is the whole, others may regard a race, or 
a nation, or a civilization, or a religious community, or a class 
as the whole. If we accept a civilization as the whole (which 
is Toynbee’s view), the further question arises how to define 
and delimit this term. Have all civilized nations of to-day 
essentially the same civilization, or is there, for example, a 

1 The problems of assimilation and naturalization would demand a careful com¬ 
parative treatment which is outside the scope of this book. Cf. a collection of Nation¬ 
ality Laws of various countries edited by R. Flournoy and Manley Hudson (Publica¬ 
tion of Carnegie Endowment for International Peace), 1929. This endowment has 
also published Americanization Studies, ed. by Allen Bums (10 vols., 1920-4). In 
the course of this war enormous migrations have taken place and others will follow. 
A part of the migrants will probably remain in their new countries and the problem o 
naturalization and national integration will be of great importance. 

2 A. Toynbee, A Study of Hvvny, vol. vi, p. 407. This great work contributes 
much to the study of nationalism, though Toynbee seldom uses the word, and rattier 
calls it parochialism. 
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distinct English, French, Japanese, North-American one ? Does 
Hitler’s “New Order” belong to the same civilization as the 
ideals for which England is fighting? 

The well-known psychologist, Professor William MacDougall, 
finds it hardly possible to give a definition that is applicable 
to all nations . 1 He prefers, therefore, to describe the ideal 
type of a nation which combines all the attributes of nation¬ 
hood to a high degree, and then to class each nation according 
to its approximation to this ideal. We need not enter into a 
discussion of the subjective and objective traits which he de¬ 
scribes. His idea that nationality is a complex structure and 
a matter of degree is certainly true. Max Weber has shown 
that the method of drawing an ideal type is a better way of 
investigating complicated social structures than the usual sort of 
definitions . 2 MacDougalPs attempt, however, demands a quali¬ 
fication. Neither an abstract unhistorical definition nor an ideal 
type of a nation, assembled of traits observed in different nations, 
leads to a deeper psychological understanding of national 
dynamics. No static definition can explain concrete, historical, 
dynamic facts like national sentiment, the national character or 
nationalism. It seems to us more fruitful, therefore, to start with 
describing the dynamic factor of national consciousness as observ¬ 
able in typical modem nations, and then to define a nation as 
a people possessing national consciousness which, of course, is 
also a matter of degree. 


5. Analysis of National Consciousness* 


{a) The Problem of Collective Mentality 

National consciousness is a specific kind of group conscious¬ 
ness, or group solidarity, which constitutes a bond between the 
members of a group in regard to the pursuit of certain aims. 
It is of a very complex structure, embracing many strands and 
variations, extending from a subconscious, latent state of mind 
to a clear-cut ideology. It greatly varies both in nations and 
in individuals, and the definition that nations possess it does 
not mean that all individuals belonging to a nation have it to 
a large degree, or at all. 

The psychology of groups is a much-disputed problem. Socio¬ 
logists and psychologists have developed many theories about the 
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relations between individual and collective mentality . 1 We need 
not discuss the more general questions here as this would lead too 
far from our immediate subject. It is clear that instincts or quasi¬ 
instincts 2 play a great role in forming and actuating social groups, 
though in the shape of complex combinations. Some writers, like 
Giddings, MacDougall and Trotter, assume that group conscious¬ 
ness or gregariousness itself is an instinct. Many psychologists 
have attributed a more or less instinctive character to certain 
types of behaviour which are of great importance in forming 
groups, such as the impulse to imitate actions of a multitude, 
liability to suggestion, sympathy, pugnacity, self-assertion, self- 
subordination. A large literature has been produced about mass 
psychology, i.e. the behaviour of individuals under the influence 
of a crowd to which they belong . 3 It is widely agreed that 
unorganized crowds, and to a lesser degree even organized ones, 
show an increase of suggestibility, emotions, impulsiveness, and a 
decrease of reasonableness, responsibility, inhibitions. A nation, 
of course, is not a fortuitous crowd such as gathers on a square 
and listens to a speaker. It is a highly organized society, of great 
extension in time and space. Nevertheless, Hitler’s success in 
seizing power demonstrates that even a great civilized nation can 
be degraded to a mob by skilful use of all technical means of 
propaganda for arousing latent instincts . 4 

Nationalists often regard national sentiment as a natural 
instinct which needs no explanation or justification, and they 
look upon people lacking it, or rather lacking the nationalist 
brand of it, as perverse, degenerate creatures . 6 Liberals some¬ 
times rather optimistically assume that true national sentiment 


1 Cf. especially M. Ginsberg, Psychology of Society, 1933 5 W. MacDougall, The 
Group Mind, 1920 ; F. Giddings, Principles of Sociology (first published 1896) ; L. Geek, 
Socialpsychologie im Ausland, 1928 ; Socialpsychologie in Deutschland, 1921 (very useful 
surveys of many theories) ; G. Tarde, Les Lois de Limitation, 1890 , Les Lou s paales, 
1898 ; \V. Bagehot, Physics and Politics, 1872 ; YV. Trotter, Instincts of the Herd in Peace 

and War, 12th cd., 1940. . , , f _ 

2 The word instinct is not used here in a strict sense. It is even doubtful whether 
higher animals arc moved by true instincts. Cf. Johannes Loeser, Animal Behaviour, 


s The best known, though not the first, exponent of this doctrine was G. Lc Bon, 
Psychologic des foules, 1892. For criticism, cf. Geek (2), p. 32, Ginsberg, p. 120, ana 
W. Pillsbury, Psychology of Nationality and Internationalism, 1919, p. 164. 

« The theories of Lc Bon and other writers on mass-psychology obviously tended to 
discredit democratic movements, and have doubtless contributed to the development 
of the ideologies of Fascism and Hitlerism. Many traits of these totalitarian systems, 
however, show the closest possible parallels to Le Bon’s descriptions for example, the 
hypnotization of the masses by the leader and the suppression of intelligence ana 

morality by mass emotions. ... . t. 

5 A well-known German psychologist, Professor E. Jacnsch, has written a volumin¬ 
ous book developing this thesis. He employs the most modern apparatus of psycho¬ 
logical research for demonstrating that everybody who is not a Nazi is a degenerate. 
Cf. E. Jacnsch, Der Gegentypus, 1938. 
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is of the same nature as our feelings to our family, which certainly 
contain a considerable instinctive element. Freud thinks that 
group sentiment in general is the product of libido , the instinct of 
love in a wide sense, focused on the leader . 1 As regards national 
sentiment, however, many writers believe that it is chiefly rooted 
in the striving for power and prestige and in pugnacity . 2 

That the motives of human groups are to some extent off¬ 
shoots of a gregarious instinct is made probable by the example 
of many animals living in herds or groups. Gregariousness 
consists not only in associating with others but also in excluding 
outsiders, and this tendency often leads to conflicts without any 
other motive than group feeling. Many animals live in closed 
societies . 3 A stranger, though of the same species, getting some¬ 
how among a group, is attacked, roughly treated or killed. If 
the new-comer survives he may after some time be admitted to 
the group. This behaviour is not due to any racial aversion 
springing from the difference of kind. Sometimes, for example, 
in mixed colonies of ants, different species may be citizens of the 
same state, and hold together through thick and thin against non¬ 
citizens. Animals also conclude friendships with others of quite 
different species and kinds, and with men. Neither can hostility 
against strangers always be explained as rivalry for food or as 
sexual jealousy. Sometimes the behaviour rather suggests a will 
to dominate and pugnacity. Certain dogs may live in concord 
with cats and other animals in the same house but attack every 
dog passing near the house, while they are much less quarrelsome 
far away from the house. 

• Life in herds seems to increase pugnacity. Herds or groups 
often have a sentiment of owning a certain territory upon which 
foreigners must not trespass. In Oriental cities every street and 
alley has its own pack of half-wild dogs which never leave it. 
If one of these dogs enters a strange alley, the dogs domiciled 
there fall upon the stranger and tear it to pieces unless it saves 
itself by speedy flight. One could see in this behaviour the 
beginnings of nationalism. In some animal societies an indivi¬ 
dual is recognized as the leader, and enjoys special authority . 4 


aS-SMpmmd Freud, Masstrpsychology tmd Ich,Analyse, 1923. 
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Sometimes even a sort of hierarchy or an order of precedence 
exists which accords the superiors certain privileges . 1 Individuals 
are more active, energetic and daring when acting together with 
their fellows, but they are also subject to suggestion and panic. 
When separated from the group some animals ail and die. 
It would be wrong, however, to generalize the pugnacious in¬ 
stincts. Instances of indifference, friendship, or mutual help are 
frequent . 2 Likewise we must not assume that primitive men are 
usually warlike and savage. Many of them seem to be com¬ 
paratively peaceable. 

(b) Human Groups Actuated by Traditions , Interests and Ideals 

In spite of these parallels between the behaviour of human 
and animal groups the instinctive factor actuating human groups 
must not be exaggerated. Not even animals are moved merely 
by instinct. Human groups are mainly kept together and 
actuated by three types of motives, namely traditions, interests 
and ideals. Traditions are patterns of behaviour which are 
regarded as values simply because they are a collective heritage 
regardless of any reasons of utility, beauty or supernatural sanc¬ 
tion. A nation clings to its language even if it would have more 
economic profit and cultural stimulation by adopting another 
language which opens access to a greater literature and is much 
more widely spread. An interest is an aim regarded as useful 
to the existence and well-being of the group, such as everything 
conducive to safety, health, wealth, mental or bodily fitness. 
What is considered a national interest, however, largely depends 
on the national ideology, which varies according to country and 
age. An ideal is an aim which is not a direct interest of indivi¬ 
duals. It is regarded as possessing a high authority, and thereby 
has the power to command obedience and the sacrifice of in¬ 
dividual interests. Traditions, interests and ideals form a com¬ 
plicated framework. The traditions connect a nation with its 
past, the interests with its present, the ideals with its future. In 
most cases, however, they are not strictly separated but form parts 
of a psychological structure. The idea of the national territory, 


homage to the leader of the German people, though there may have been some irony 

in it as the animals described were wild asses. 

1 Among hens some enjoy the respect of others because they show a certain aggr« 
sive disposition, and easily peck the more timid ones. Experiments have proved th t 
this was due to the larger share of male hormone in them. Cf. H. Munr° l ox, 1 ne 
Personality of Animals, 1940, p. 102. It would be interesting to know wh^herhuma 
aggressiveness has a similar cause. Hitler, anyhow, does not seem to have too muc 
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* Cf. Peter Kropotkin, Mutual Aid, 1908 (tr. from Russian). 
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for instance, combines all three elements. The territory is re¬ 
garded as a heritage of the national past, and is the basis for the 
whole present existence of the nation, while its further develop¬ 
ment forms an ideal in the future. 

The traditions, interests and ideals predominant in a nation 
are often called the national character. Some of them are 
directly related to the idea of the nation and these form the 
national ideology and the national aspirations. They are differ¬ 
entiated according to localities, social classes, religions and parties, 
and each section has its particular traditions, interests and ideals, 
though many elements are common to all. The regional, local, 
social and denominational peculiarities within a nation are often 
so strong that they might menace national unity and lead to the 
development of various types of particularism. But the national 
ideology tends to decrease differences and even to utilize sec¬ 
tional interests for its purposes. The broad masses of the 
people, for example, have little knowledge of the national history 
and civilization , 1 but they cling to their language, religion, 
customs and local traditions. The national ideology, therefore, 
tries on the one hand to spread the cult of national heroes and 
pride in national exploits, and on the other to give a national 
significance to local or sectional facts such as old customs, popular 
ballads, folk dances, etc. In Germany, for example, King 
Frederick II of Prussia, was by means of intense propaganda 
elevated to the unique position of Frederick the Great. To the 
non-Prussians he was represented as the pioneer of German 
nationality, to the Protestants as the champion of Protestantism, 
to Catholics and free-thinkers as the herald of toleration, to the 
intellectuals as the philosopher-king, to the soldiers as the ideal 
warrior, to the people as the friend of the common man. The 
national ideology consists of numerous legends which appeal to 
the specific mentality of every section of the nation. Its instru¬ 
ments are the schools, literature, art, music, the press, festivals, 
emblems, and so on. 

Every national ideology has made great use of two types of 
myths, that of the noble descent of the nation and that of its 
great mission . 2 It is doubtful whether there ever was a people 
which did not claim a particularly noble origin, at least at a 
certain epoch of its evolution. Even rather primitive peoples 
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harboured this belief, they often designated themselves alone as 
“ men ” and other peoples with a derogatory name, or they 
traced their origin to gods or semi-divine eponymous heroes. 
The old Teutons claimed to descend from Mannus, the son of 
the god Tuisco, who had been born out of the earth. The 
Athenians too were so proud of their autochthonism that Antis- 
thenes compared them to the slugs which were also earth-born. 
In the Middle Ages the ruling class, believed to descend from 
Trojan heroes and the Franks, were traced back to Francion, a 
supposed son of Hector. The part played by the idea of race in 
modern nationalism is generally known. The idea of a Divine 
mission entrusted to a chosen people forms the backbone of the 
history of the Israelites as told in the Bible. But they were by 
no means the only people who were taught that they were 
endowed with a mission from God. All great nations, and even 
small ones, have at certain times cherished the idea of having 
been chosen by God for a special task. 

The counterpart to beliefs exalting the excellence of one’s own 
nation are the national prejudices tending to discredit other 
nations. National prejudice is so widespread and difficult to 
suppress that probably very few people are quite free from it. 
If one looks through great collections of proverbs and popular 
sayings one finds countless curious beliefs about other peoples or 
certain parts of the same people . 1 Most of them are prejudices 
or taunts for alleged peculiarities. It is interesting to find that 
many of the present ideas of the characteristics of certain people 
are very old, and this fosters the fallacy of a racial character . 2 
Other views have greatly changed in the course of time. Fre- 


1 Cf. for example, Vincent St. Lean, Collections of Proverbs , etc., vol. i, 1902 ; D. E. 
Marvin, Curiosities in Proverbs, 1916, p. 237 ; M. Plaut, Deutsches Land und Volk tm 
Volksmund, 1897 (contains also many judgements on other nations) ; W. Wachsmutn, 
Geschichte der deutschen Nationalist, i860, i, p. 126 ; H. Floerke, Deutsches Wesen un 
Spiegel der Zeilen, 1916. Since Bacon remarked that the genius, wit and spirit ol a 
nation could be discovered in its proverbs, numerous attempts have been made to 
follow this track. The results, however, have been disappointing. Cf. A. Taylor, 

The Proverb , 1931, p. 164. , .... 

a It is of great interest to study the development of views which a people holds 01 

another people, and to trace the origin of prejudices. For views of foreigners on 
England, cf. Malcolm Letts, As the Foreigner saw Us, 1935 ; Edward Smith, foreign 
Visitors in England, 1889 ; the bibliography, “Travellers Descriptions of Great Britain , 
in the Bulletin of the British Library of Political Science, Nov. 1921 ; Georges Ascoli, 
La Grande Bretagne devant 1 'opinion Franfaise depuis la guerre de Cent Ans jusqu ala fin du 10. 
siicle 1927. Opinions of the English on the Germans are compiled in Willi Radczun, 
Das Englische Urteil uber die Deutschen bis zur Mitte des 17. Jahhunderts [ 933 - The views 
of mediaeval French of the Germans were treated by Fritz Kern in the Historiscne 
Zeitschrift, vol. 108, 1912. German views of the English from the sixteenth to the 
nineteenth century are surveyed by Franz Muncker, “ Anschauungcn vom cngjucMjn 
Staat und Volk ”, in Sitzungsberichte der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschajten rnu. 
1918, 1925. 
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quently historical events have given rise to opinions of certain 
peoples and these were generalized and survived as traditions. 
Prejudices tend to strengthen national pride and may have an 
influence on national solidarity. Professor Pillsbury says that in 
the U.S.A. national prejudice is one of the strongest forces com¬ 
pelling the foreigner to assimilate. 1 


(c) The Four National Aspirations , their Forms and Antinomies 

National aspirations are composed of four elements, namely : 

(1) The striving for national unity comprising political, 
economic, social, religious, and cultural unity, community and 
solidarity. 

(2) The striving for national freedom, which comprises in¬ 
dependence from foreign domination or interference, and internal 
freedom from forces regarded as un-national or derogatory to 
the nation. 

(3) The striving for separateness, distinctiveness, individ¬ 
uality, originality, or peculiarity. The most significant example 
is the value attributed to a separate national language. 

(4) The striving for distinction among nations, for honour, 
dignity, prestige and influence, which easily becomes a striving 
for domination. The striving for distinction is, probably, the 
strongest of all four aspirations, and seems to underlie them all. 

An important factor in nationality is also the striving for a 
certain measure of equality within the nation. Equality is indis¬ 
pensable for unity and liberty and is implied in these aims. There 
cannot be any real unity and solidarity between masters and slaves, 
a highly privileged class and downtrodden serfs. The creed of the 
French revolution, expressed in the words “Liberty, Equality, 

Fraternity ”, summarized essential elements of national aspira¬ 
tions. 


National consciousness consists in the combined striving for 
unity, lib erty, i ndividuality and prestige. The concrete aims of 
these aspirations have shown many historical changes. The Re¬ 
formation implied a national striving for liberty and individuality, 
but soon religious and political unity became the paramount 
national aim. Then political freedom, cultural emancipation, 
economic independence and social equality became the aim of 
national movements. The various national aspirations were 
often conflicting and thwarted each other. Too much national 
liberty has often resulted in the weakening of national unity, or 
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in the complete loss of independence. National unity and 
equality were exaggerated to such a degree that liberty was wiped 
out, and the nation was degraded to a mere machine producing 
power. National separateness or prestige have frequently been 
stretched so far that liberty and unity were jeopardized or 
destroyed. History shows that many national movements have 
defeated their own aims and have become destructive for the 
nations concerned. Nationality is full of latent antinomies, i.e. 
possible conflicts between its principles. The religious revolution 
of the sixteenth century aimed at liberty, but in a large part of 
Europe it led to great intolerance and the rise of despotism, and 
the religious wars almost destroyed national unity. The French 
Revolution overthrew absolutism, but soon anarchy paved the 
way for the despotism of Napoleon and the rise of nationalism. 
In our time the antinomian tendency inherent in nationality has 
expressed itself in the policy of isolationism whichconesponded 
to the principle of absolute national independence but resulted 
in the total loss of independence of many nations. 

Besides the general spirit of an age, the ideology of every 
nation has given a special sense to the principles implied in 
nationality. The meaning of political liberty, for example, was 
not always and everywhere the same. Modern German nation¬ 
alists deny that England and France have anything like real 
freedom. In their eyes only the Germans are a free nation, and 
their ideology teaches the dogma that real freedom means sub¬ 
mission to the leader. Hitler boasts of having restored German 
freedom, though the rest of the world is inclined to call the state 
of the German people slavery. The ideas of originality and 
prestige too have shown the greatest variations. In some nations 
it is assumed that national individuality is compatible with the 
fundamental unity of morality, just as individuals may show 
differences of character and education and still recognize certain 
common standards of conduct. Some German romanticists, 
however, have contended that each nation has quite different 
ideals, even in morality, and modem nationalists have alleged the 
innate, indelible and fundamental racial diversity of nations. 
The spokesmen of many nations believe that the national prestige 
depends on their social and cultural achievements, on their success 
in establishing a peaceful and progressive system of government, 
while others cannot conceive of any other prestige than that o 
power and domination. In former times the Germans were 
proud of being called by foreign students of their civilization the 
people of poets and thinkers, while now the children in Nazi 
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schools are being taught that a regiment of good soldiers is much 

more important than a Goethe. 

National consciousness is very fluid and appears in the most 
various forms and degrees. It is not the same or equally strong 
in all members of a nation. Many have very little of it or none 
at all, at least in normal times, though it may be latent in them 
and only break forth in a time of national emergency under the 
impact of a great wave of national emotion. It is mainly certain 
sections of a nation which cultivate national aspirations, and 
which are more or less recognized as national leaders and spokes¬ 
men. Sometimes they have even claimed to be the nation. 
Those sections, however, which are not consciously “ national ”, 
or are even opposed to every sort of pronounced national senti¬ 
ment, are bound by numerous invisible bonds to the nation. 
Without knowing it they are imbued with the elements of the 
national ideology. Marxism taught that the proletarian had no 
fatherland and that the workers of all countries were to unite 
and put an end to wars, exploitation and oppression all over the 
world. National sentiment was declared to be a mere screen 
for capitalistic interests, designed to divert the workers from the 
struggle against their real enemies, the capitalists. The socialists 
of all countries were quite sincere in their internationalism. 
Nevertheless, many of them were unable to resist a sudden surge 
of national sentiment. In 1911 Italy undertook a war for the 
conquest of Libya, actuated merely by lust of prestige and 
aggrandisement. The war'was very popular, even on the Left, 
and some Italian socialists like Labriola glorified Italy’s mission 
to spread her civilization. 1 In 1914 the German Government 
plunged the world into war and attributed its outbreak to a 
treacherous attack by Russia. The German Social-Democrats 
were completely swept off their feet and voted the war credits 
demanded by the government. A national ideology tends to 
enmesh a whole nation in a gigantic network which is hardly 
noticed before a crisis stirs up national sentiment. However, 
national consciousness is not necessarily of the aggressive type. 
Many nations have developed a thoroughly peaceable form of it. 

National consciousness constitutes a nation in the political 
sense. A nation is best defined as a people possessing a developed 
national consciousness, though it is often very difficult to say 
whether a people has a sufficient measure of it for nationhood 
and whether the four elements of nationality are so shaped and 
poised that they will not destroy one another and that the nation 

1 Cf. Benedetto Groce, History of Italy, 1929, pp. 259, 263. 
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has a chance of living. The mere fact that a people has a certain 
degree of civilization or has produced great men is not enough. 
The decisive criterion is whether there is sufficient solidarity 
among them, whether the idea of a duty to sacrifice particular 
interests to the national has become dominant in the people. 
The modern idea of a nation implies the duty of unlimited 
solidarity, of unconditional loyalty overriding sectional and in¬ 
dividual interests. Religion, morality and international law, of 
course, demand that the policy of a nation should keep within 
certain bounds and that loyalty to the nation should not transgress 
them. Democracy, moreover, puts the power of deciding what 
the national interest is into the hands of a majority of nationals. 
In practical politics the ideal of unlimited solidarity can never be 
fully realized, but this applies to all political ideals, including 
democracy. 

(d) Nationality and Civilization 

It is a very popular view that each modern nation has grown 
out of a common civilization and that the foundation of unitary 
national states fulfilled the longing of small peoples for unity 
created by their cultural community. The word Civilization 
however, has various senses. On the one hand, it is used for 
any community of traditions, interests and ideals, however 
primitive, and on the other it means only an advanced phase of 
cultural development. In the first sense one speaks of the 
civilization of the Stone Age, while in the second it is declared 
that only a civilized people may claim to be a nation. Some¬ 
times the term is also used in a still more restricted sense referring 
merely to the higher spiritual achievements such as literature or 
art. Now it is clear that great diversities in language and tradi¬ 
tions hamper political unification, though this factor was of less 
importance before the rise of the principle of nationality in the 
nineteenth century. It is also true that the development of 
national consciousness presupposes a certain level of civilization, 
the diffusion of schools, a literature, an interest in the past and 
the future, the existence of an intelligentsia. Nevertheless, a 
community of civilization and its high development alone are not 
able to bring about the political fusion of different peoples into 
one nation. First of all : not every type of civilization seems to 
lead to the. formation of nations in the modern sense. Modern 
nationality primarily developed on the soil of Western Christ¬ 
ianity and then spread farther and farther to the East. India, 
China and the Islamic peoples brought forth great and com- 
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paratively homogeneous civilizations, but the idea of modern 
nationality was alien to them before they were permeated by 
European ideas. Many pioneers of modern nationality in Asia 
have frankly confessed that their peoples could not yet be re¬ 
garded as nations 1 and that their national aspirations were 
imitating European models. But even in Europe the progress 
of civilization alone did not initiate national unification in the 
political sense. Ancient Greece, or Mediaeval Italy and Ger¬ 
many, possessed very high civilizations while there was hardly 
any national solidarity between the different peoples into which 
each was divided. Their city-republics and other tiny states had 
on the whole a common language and civilization and the senti¬ 
ment of kinship among them and of common interests against 
foreign nations were not lacking. But all this was not sufficient' to 
create a strong sense of political solidarity between those small 
peoples and they had no dpsire to abandon their separate nation¬ 
alities for a common one, however advantageous this would have 
been. A high level of civilization was even adverse to national 
unity on a wide scale. Athens, Florence and Nuremberg were 
proud of the splendour of their own achievements and looked 
down upon their backward kinsmen in other cities. Most great 
thinkers, poets and artists of all nations were cosmopolitans and 
showed no interest in the national aspirations of their time, 
though some of them dreamt of a great spiritual mission of their 
nation. History shows that the progress of civilization was often 
accompanied by a weakening of national sentiment. In the late 
Roman Empire civilization was high and comparatively wide¬ 
spread. Yet there was neither any political liberty nor much 
unity and solidarity. Many historians ascribe the fall of the 
Empire to the insufficient development of national consciousness. 
The Romans and Greeks had become so civilized that they 
regarded military service as beneath their dignity and left it to 
barbarians, which led to the desintegration of the Empire. A 
thousand years later a great Mohammedan statesman and 
tlunker, Abd ar Rahman Ibn Chaldun, looking back upon the 
nse and decay of Arabian civilization, developed a philosophy of 
history, focused on national solidarity.* He found that hardy 
barbanan nomads possessed it and, therefore, succeeded in 
g up great states, but that the progress of civilization 
necessarily destroyed it, and brought about the downfall of every 
pire an civilization itself. About half a thousand years 
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later, after the defeat of France in 1871, Ernest Renan, 1 pondering 
the causes of the catastrophe, came to conclusions which in some 
respects remind us of Ibn Chaldun’s views, though he did not 
despair of a national revival. 


6. The Idea of National Personality 


(a) Personality, Organism and Freedom 


The four strivings for unity, liberty, distinctiveness, and 
prestige may be called a striving for national personality. This 
term is used here by analogy with human personality, though the 
parallel must not be stretched too far. Personality in an in¬ 
dividual, as in a nation, is a combination of unity, freedom, dis¬ 
tinctiveness and distinction. Each of these traits is indispensable 
for the idea of personality. It has been objected to applying the 
term personality to groups that these do not possess the same 
degree of unity as individuals. This may be true, but the in¬ 
dividual personality too is not a strict unity. It usually comprises 
antagonistic forces, and reason is constantly needed to bring 
them into harmony. Another analogy which is often applied to 
groups is that of an organism. This term signifies the specific 
form of unity which characterizes living beings. It is a diver¬ 
sity in unity, a number of different organs functioning and 
co-operating in close unity. 2 Personality, however, is more than 
an organic unity. A plant or a fish is an organism, but not a 
personality. This idea implies besides unity also freedom, a 
certain spiritual distinctiveness and prestige, i.e. ideas which form 

the objects of national aspirations. 

The idea of national personality, irrespective of its reality, is 
a very potent factor in political ideology. It has a great sig¬ 
nificance, moreover, for constitutional and international law. 
The ideas of the national will, sovereignty, self-determination, 
responsibility, presuppose personality. Only a person can have 
a will, or be responsible. This personality, of course, is a legal 
fiction ; but its practical application is often strongly influenced 
by the image of national personality prevailing in the ideology 


1 Ernest Renan, La riforme intellectuelle et morale, 1871. _ , 

3 The comparison of society with an organism or a person is much disputed. 11 nas 
certainly been grossly abused for political purposes. In particular, theidca °facol cc- 
tive mind has given rise to fanciful speculations. Cf. the criticism by M. Ginsberg, 
plcMoey of Society, . 933 , PP- 46 ? . ■£ and by P. Barth Philosothu, *r GuchukU ab 
Soriologie, 1922, i, p. 105. Further cf. W. H. Rivers, Psychology and Politics, 1 923, P- 59 » 
E Hanbury Hankins, Nationalism and the Communal Mind , 1937, and for the but on 
side, O. Gierke, Political Theories of the Middle Age, 1900, with an important introduc¬ 
tion by F. W. Maitland, and E. Barker, Church , State and Study, 1930, p. too, 
H. Laski, Foundations of Sovereignty, sgar. 
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of the nation concerned, and this image usually exaggerates the 
unity and stability of national personality. 

The longing for personality is expressed in the use of symbolic 
figures personifying the nation, like the classicist images of Brit¬ 
annia, Germania, Italia, and the more popular ones of John 
Bull, 1 the German Michel, the French Marianne, Uncle Sam. 


We may add the British lion, the German eagle, the French cock, 
the Russian bear, the Chinese and Welsh dragon, the German 
oak, the Slav lime tree, the Irish shamrock, the Welsh leek, and 
so on. This national mythology, zoology and botany supplement 
the abstract notion of a nation by more concrete images able to 
arouse warmer emotions than a mere abstraction. Such images 
are the stock in trade of orators, poets, journalists and artists. 2 

The striving for national personality often implies the sacrifice 
of individual personality. We are compelled to subordinate our 
spiritual and material interests to those declared as national 
interests and to conform our mentality and behaviour to the so- 


called national character. One of the principal reasons of this 
attitude is that the individuals are overawed by the power, 
greatness and fame of the nation and hope to enlarge their in¬ 
dividual personality by merging it in the collective. It is a 
sentiment which shows certain parallels with religion, and the 
growth of national sentiment in modern times was certainly 
encouraged by the decline of religion and the rise of mass- 
mentality. It would be a mistake to ascribe this process merely 
to the conscious policy of the State or the pressure of economic 
interests, though both, of course, are potent factors. But the 
influence of the atmosphere of national aspirations surrounding 
and permeating the individual mind is much more powerful. 

Membership in a nation is as a rule not a matter of choice. 
The great majority of people are born into a nation as into a 
family. Foreigners may have a chance of being naturalized, but 
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this does not result in making them shortly full nationals ; and 
in many cases they never overcome the difficulties of assimilation 
and admittance. The ways of thinking and feeling recognized 
as national may differ widely from those of many individuals, 
but these will seldom have a chance of altering or successfully 
resisting them. No nation can freely reject its past. The 
attempt was sometimes made in a great revolution, but the final 
result usually was that certain traditions of the past re-emerged, 
though in a changed form. In many respects, therefore, a nation 
appears as a community of fate, endowed with a life and per¬ 
sonality of its own, and not subject to the will of individuals. 

The Greek philosophers discussed already the question whether 
society was an artificial construction or an organism, and the 
dispute has never come to an end. Modern nations are very 
widely regarded as historical organisms, though this is usually 
more implied than explicitly stated. The national territory, for 
example, is looked upon as an organism which cannot be mutilated 
without the risk of destroying the whole nation, body and soul. 
When in 1871 France was forced to cede Alsace-Lorraine to 
Germany, both Michelet and Renan put forward this argument. 1 
Restrictions of immigration and other measures against foreigners 
are often defended on the ground that these formed an inorganic 
element which the national organism was unable to assimilate. 
Nationalists like to defend their striving for expansion by conquest 
with the argument that every youthful organism is bound to 
grow, and they compare those nations which they want to annex 

or rob to senile, decaying organisms. 

In the ideology of all movements for national liberation and 
unification a nation was conceived as a community not created 
by the will of individuals but by God, nature, or the genius of 
race, and this origin was used for justifying the demand that the 
individuals must be willing to sacrifice everything to the nation. 
The protagonists of national aspirations were never discouraged 
by the fact that the majority of the people whom they wanted 
to liberate, unify or make powerful often showed themselves 
quite indifferent if not hostile. They believed to have a mission 
from an authority higher than any individuals. 

Political thinkers of all nations have worked out the doctrine 
that the State was a spiritual organism, the result of historical 
growth and the embodiment of the experience of all ages. Mon¬ 
tesquieu, Burke, Hegel, de Maistre, Royer-Collard were some of 

1 Cf. Jules Michelet, La France devanl l'Europe, 1871, p. "3 ! Ernest Renan 
Qu'est ce qu'une nation ? 1882. 
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the defenders of this thesis. Though they held in many points 
divergent views, they agreed in the rejection of the view that a 
nation was merely the people living in a state, and maintained 
that both the political institutions of the State and the social 
institutions of society had an organic structure. Disraeli has 
expressed this view in the words : 1 

The phrase “ the people ” is sheer nonsense. It is not a political 
term. It is a phrase of natural history. A people is a species ; 
a civilized community is a nation. Now, a nation is a work of art 
and a work of time. A nation is gradually created by a variety of 
influences—the influence of original organization, of climate, soil, 
religion, laws, customs, manners, extraordinary accidents and inci¬ 
dents in their history and the individual character of their illustrious 
citizens. These influences create the nation—these form the national 
mind, and produce in the course of centuries a high degree of civil¬ 
ization. If you destroy the political institutions which these 
influences have called into force, and which are the machinery by 
which they constantly act, you destroy the nation. The nation in 
a state of anxiety and dissolution then becomes a people ; and after 
experiencing all the consequent misery, like a company of bees 
spoiled of their queen and rifled of their hive, they set to again and 
establish themselves into a society. 

The idea that a nation or state forms a sort of spiritual 
organism has often been interpreted in a sense hostile to liberty, 
democracy and progress. But this is not the only possible inter¬ 
pretation. Great English thinkers such as Green, Bradley and 
Bosanquet have developed it in a different spirit. 2 


(b) The Nation as a Natural Organism 

The rise and popularization of a naturalistic philosophy have 
favoured the interpretation of society in terms of a natural 
organism. In this view the social groups are the organs and the 
individuals the cells of the social organism. This theory is still 
more liable to be abused for an anti-liberal and anti-democratic 
policy. The aims or functions of a spiritual organism can be 
reason, right and love, while those of a natural organism can 
only be life, survival and power. Darwin’s theory of the struggle 
lor existence has been exploited by numerous writers for the 

™ u e a . P° Uc y of conquest, domination and oppression, 
Hough Darwin himself did not encourage such views. Curiously 
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enough, the analogy between natural and social organisms has 
been elaborated by Herbert Spencer, who was an extreme in¬ 
dividualist. 1 His attitude, as does that of the English Hegelian 
school, shows that the practical interpretation of a philosophy 
largely depends on the national spirit. The same philosophy has 
been used in Germany for discarding individual rights and in 
England for stressing them. 

In any case, the identification or comparison of a social 
organism with a natural body is a fallacy. Society is not com¬ 
posed of individuals like a body of cells ; it is not a body but 
a movement or action. Its constituent parts are typical rela¬ 
tions between individuals. A social community differs from an 
animated body in many respects, as in lacking a sharp demarca¬ 
tion, fixity, exclusiveness, specific unity and organic creation. 
The individuals constituting a nation are products of organic 
creation, but the nation is not such a product. It consists in 
national consciousness which is not inborn but a product of 
history. Very often arbitrary or accidental acts have decided 
which peoples and lands were to form a nation. A natural 
organism cannot be formed in this way. It is also possible to 
leave a nation, either collectively by forming a separate one, as 
the American colonists did in the Declaration of Independence, 
or individually by emigration or change of nationality. A cell 
cannot leave the organism to join another one except in the 
course of propagation, which is not open to a nation. An 
individual can also belong to various groups as to a nation, a 
State, a Church, a class, a party, etc., and perhaps even to more 
than one nation, while a cell cannot belong to various organisms. 
This fact is of special significance. A part of a natural organism 
has only a function within this body. But a human being does 
not exclusively belong to his nation, and is not even strictly bound 
to it. A man is also a member of a larger community, which 


implies human duties and rights, not merely national ones. 

A nation, furthermore, docs not grow old and decay in a 
biological sense as a natural organism does, though this is often 
asserted to be so. Lastly, the idea of natural selection through 
the struggle for survival cannot be simply transferred from natural 
science into sociology. Social evolution is determined by other 
factors than mere biological ones. While all human groups 


possess culture, no animal group possesses it. 2 


» Murray, op. cit., vol. ii, pp. 25, 27. Before Spencer the theory has been worked 
out by Schacfflc. 

1 Cf. Charles Ellwood, Cultural Evolution , 1927. 
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The ideas of a social organism and of organic evolution are 
very useful instruments of scientific investigation and presentation. 
But they are liable to gross misinterpretation if they are used as 
political slogans, and become elements of a political ideology. 


7. The Historical Origin of Nationality 

Historians and political scientists have often discussed the 
question whether national consciousness and the idea of nation¬ 
hood have existed in former ages. The prevailing opinion seems 
to be that they are of relatively recent origin, though there is 
great disagreement about the time when they first began to 
manifest themselves. 1 Attempts to locate the birth of nationality 
in a specific epoch, however, disregard the fact that national 
consciousness is composed of various aspirations, and is, more¬ 
over, inseparably connected with objective factors like the national 
language, territory, state and civilization. All these elements 
have undergone a long historical evolution, and the pace of pro¬ 
gress was not the same in different fields. Elementary traits of 
nationality may be as old as humanity, or even older, as we find 
parallels in herds of animals. The more complicated phenomena 
have gradually arisen at different times. It is impossible, there¬ 
fore, to state a definite time when nationality was born. The 
widespread view, however, that national sentiment was unknown 
at former ages is not merely historically wrong, but also mis¬ 
leading in regard to our political problems. It responds to the 
wishful thinking of politicians who are inclined to underestimate 
the power of nationalism ; frequently because they believe in 
the possibility of securing peace by some form of international 
organization which is incompatible with the spirit of nationalism. 
They therefore declare that national sentiment is not deeply 

rooted in human nature since people had no idea of it in former 
times. 

It is possible to discern certain phases and types in the develop¬ 
ment of nationality. Our modern type implies ideas which were 
more or less alien to former times such as the claim to unrestricted 


au, a v W ^ ile - Au ^ USt . T ? liciTy bdieved 11131 French national spirit was already 
jnS ^ century, Longnon attributed this process to the early twelfth, 

ancenf ♦i 1 C w > ^ ,zot > Michelet and many others stressed the import- 

V?® Hundred Years War m the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the time of 

h,sto . nans assume that the achievement of political unification, 
cultu ™ 1 s P lc ndour render the sixteenth and seventeenth 
revolutmn C r C ?u SlVC pP? 011, , Lavisse and Aulard, however, think that it was the great 
natio nal ism^ ei ^^ tccntl1 century which awakened French patriotism and 
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national sovereignty in a given territory, or to uniformity oflavvs, 
language and customs, and the idea of unlimited national soli¬ 
darity, irrespective of differences in social status, local traditions 
and feudal rights. In the Middle Ages most people recognized 
their duty to fight for the Church, and their lord, or in defence 
of their small homeland, but they would not have understood the 
idea that national honour obliged them to make every sacrifice 
for people of kindred language and civilization, or subject to the 
same king, with whom they had hardly any contact. The idea, 
moreover, that nationality was the supreme value, and that 
national loyalty had precedence of all others, even religious 
duties, was absent. Even in quite recent times the idea of 
nationality has undergone great changes. In the era of Enlighten¬ 
ment and Liberalism the personal worth of the individual was 
very widely considered as much more important than his nation¬ 
ality, and an efficient foreigner was usually preferred to less 
efficient nationals. Monarchs and aristocrats frequently took a 
similar view and had no objection to employing foreigners, even 
of low rank. In 1862 the Tsar Alexander II asked Bismarck, then 
Prussian ambassador in Russia, whether he would not enter the 
Russian diplomatic service. 1 In our time the idea of such a 
change in loyalty would appear monstrous. Present national 
sentiment frequently implies that an individual must be born into 
a nationality if he is to be considered a full member of the nation, 
and that a foreigner must be admitted only in exceptional 
cases. 

The historian, therefore, must be on his guard against the 
temptation to interpret facts according to his experience of 
modern nationality. He must not rashly conclude that the forma¬ 
tion of a national territory or State or language was the outcome 
of the growth of national sentiment. Their development was 
largely due to the policy of kings and their helpers and they only 
later acquired national significance. This also applies to the 
interpretation of subjective facts. If a mediaeval writer praises 
the virtues or denounces the vices of his, or another, people he 
may have been more actuated by class feelings than by national 
sentiment. Loyalty to a cause may have been rooted in dynastic 
rather than in national feelings, and pride in gallant exploits in 
the mentality of knighthood. Prejudice and hatred of foreigners 
are not necessarily symptoms of national consciousness, but may 
be due to egoistic rivalry about posts or markets. Quasi-national 
prejudices also divide tribal or local sections of the same nation. 

1 Bismarck, Gedanken und Erinncnmgen , 1898, vol. i, p. 3 ° 9 - 
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If certain facts are found to have been real symptoms of national 
sentiment, it must also be ascertained of which classes or sections 
of the people they were typical in order to form a view of their 
historical importance. How far professions of national solidarity 
are genuine can only be tested in a national emergency, and even 
then it is difficult to distinguish between real and faked enthu¬ 
siasm, as the enigma of present Germany or Italy shows. 

/r The development of nationality has not followed a straight line 
throughout the ages towards its present forms. National senti¬ 
ment has undergone many ups and downs. It was much stronger 
in ancient Greece than in later times, and there were epochs when 
it was almost completely obliterated by other emotions. There 
are many parallels between national phenomena of our time and 
those of previous epochs. But each nation and each period also 
shows peculiar features and we should be very cautious in applying 
modem political terms to remote times and civilizations. The 
fundamental traits of human nature, of course, have always and 
everywhere been the same. Many writers, therefore, would deny 
that the mentality of various peoples and epochs shows any 
differences at all. This, however, is a complete misjudgement, 
both of human personality and of the relation between individual 
and social psychology. Even if the mental outfit of the individuals 
of different groups were exactly the same, the differences in the 
structure of the groups, and in their traditions, may effect great 
divergencies in social mentality. As regards nationality, the 
decisive question is not whether a certain national feeling existed 
at all at a given time, but how strong it was in relation to other 
forces. The historical analysis must not only be qualitative but 
also quantitative and structural, and the historian is often faced 
with the task of weighing elements which are imponderable. 

The investigation of nationality in a certain epoch cannot be 
restricted to the collection of manifestations of national sentiment. 
We must also try to form a view of the whole mentality of the 
nation in that epoch, to gain insight into its social structure, the 
aspirations of the classes and their interrelations. National senti¬ 
ment is not an isolated factor but an element in a national 
organism which can only be fully understood in connection with 
the social and historical structure of the nation. The nature of 
this national organism is expressed in a system of sentiments, 
ideas, and aspirations which form the national ideology. In this 

i eo ogy the idea of the national character plays a particularly 
important role. 7 
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8. National Consciousness and Nationalism 

It has already been mentioned that English usage identifies 
nationalism with national consciousness, which had often the 
consequence that in judging foreign nations the difference between 
peaceable and aggressive national sentiment was overlooked, 
obviously because the optimistic ideology of modern Britain was 
disposed to overlook it. Professor MacDougall, for example, 
says : “ It is very necessary to insist strongly on the fact that to 
decry nationalism is to be an enemy of democracy.” 1 This usage 
might perhaps even be criticized from a linguistic point of view. 2 
About a hundred years ago Mazzini distinguished clearly between 
nationality, which he considered as sacred, and nationalism, which 
he called narrow, wretched, usurping, and so on. 3 The French 
and Germans, too, use nationalism in the sense of national 
aggressiveness. 4 

The Royal Institute of International Affairs has recently pub¬ 
lished an excellent report, worked out by a study group of 
scholars, and named “ Nationalism ”. 5 In an introductory note 
this definition of nationalism is put forward : 

Nationalism has been used in the report to denote a consciousness 
of the distinctive character of different nations, including the one 
of which the individual is a member, and a desire to increase the 
strength, liberty, and prosperity of nations. Its effect is not neces¬ 
sarily taken as being confined to the individual’s own nation, 
although admittedly this is very often the case, nor is the nationalist 
necessarily conceived as making the interest of his own nation 
supremely important. In short, the term is used in such a sense 
that Mazzini, Gladstone, and Woodrow Wilson can be described 
as exponents of nationalism as well as Herr Hitler. 

The use of the term “ nationalism ” in such a wide sense that 
both Gladstone and Hitler are included seems, in our view, to 
encourage the conclusion that the difference between the men- 


1 Cf. MacDougall, The American Nation, its Problems and Psychology, > 9 a 5 » P* 7 °- 

2 The words ending in “ ism ” commonly denote a collective striving or a school ol 

thought, characterized by a very strong, and usually one-sided, or militant, accentua¬ 
tion of a principle. Communal enterprises or welfare services are not the same as 
communism. Militarism means much more than a mere interest in military matters, 
and pacifism more than a pacific disposition. . 

3 Mazzini, Thoughts upon Democracy in Europe (1847), in Works, vol. vi, p. 1 5 * 


Autobiography, vol. iii, pp. 10, 12, 77. ~ „ an 

4 Cf. Carlton Hayes, France, a Nation of Patriots, 1930, pp. 2, 3 * 8 - The Gem 
word voelkisch, which is a translation of “ nationalist ” means that form of nationals 

Wh ' 3 Cf. NationaFism, Report by a Study Group of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, 1939. The chairman of the group was Professor E. H. Carr, and its secretary 
M. G. Ballour. The book is a most valuable contribution to the problem. 
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tality of these two men is only one of degree, and that Hitler 
has similar ideals as Gladstone had. Such an assumption would 
obviously be misleading. The vagueness about the meaning 
of nationalism is one of the greatest assets of nationalist propa¬ 
ganda abroad. It helps foreign nationalists to win the support 
of people who are quite opposed to wars and conquests by 
representing to them their aims in a harmless light. 

The use of nationalism in the sense of national sentiment has 
also the consequence that national aggressiveness is designated by 
jingoism, imperialism 1 or chauvinism, and this seems to support 
the German and Italian thesis that it is only Britain and France 
who are aggressive, as other nations have not even a word for 
that disposition. The ambiguity about nationalism has, further¬ 
more, helped to spread the belief that Hitler is the continuator 
of the cultural “ nationalism ” of Herder and Fichte. 

If a nationalist in the continental sense is asked to define his 
creed he will say it consists in passionate devotion to the nation 
and in putting its interests higher than everything else. But 
further questioning will reveal that the interests for which he 
is prepared to sacrifice everything are quite specific ones. He 
does not think primarily of increasing political liberty, or of 
securing a better standard of living to the people, nor does he 
lay the main stress upon augmenting the spiritual treasures of 
the nation. What he first of all has in mind is national honour. 
By honour nationalists do not chiefly mean being esteemed for 
a high state of civilization, for moral or spiritual qualifications, 
nor does it mean to them a state of equality with other nations. 
Honour to nationalists denotes superiority, a higher rank among 
nations, prestige, domination. A policy of nationalism, there¬ 
fore, demands a powerful state machine for the realization of its 
aims of prestige. All material and spiritual things are chiefly 
appreciated as instruments for increasing the independence, 
power, and prestige of the nation. Of course, even nationalists 
cannot live on power and prestige alone, nor could they hope 
to win a large following in the people if they neglected all its 
other interests. Economic, social and cultural aims also form 
part of their programme. The typical nationalist attitude, how¬ 
ever, is to assume that national power and prestige are the best 
keys to all the treasures of the world, and that a strong State alone 
can solve the social problems and secure the best possible con- 


T General Smuts in 1919 said in a speech: “Nationality overgrown became 

rS, . an ^ th< ; , Em P irc led a troubled existence on the ruin of the freedom of its 
constituent nations.” 
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ditions for the development of national civilization. Moreover, 
if nationalists have to choose between prestige and other aims, they 
will certainly give preference to prestige. Finally a real cult of 
power develops, and nationalism becomes a sort of religion with 
prestige and power as the supreme gods. 

The nature of nationalism is usually not clear to the majority 
of its followers. It requires a good deal of critical analysis to 
see through the ideological disguises of its real aims. It cannot 
be expected that the man in the street or the average politician 
should be able to form a far-seeing judgement of international 
affairs if one sees that even experts who had unusual oppor¬ 
tunities of studying foreign nations often display rather primitive 
views of the mentality of foreign peoples and individual aliens. 
In an atmosphere of tension very few people seem to be able to 
judge other nations with common sense. The majority arc apt 
to fall into one of the extremes of undue optimism or undue 
pessimism. 

It must not be overlooked, however, that nationalism appears 
in other forms besides that of aggression against foreign nations. 
In many cases nationalist intolerance and oppression is mainly 
directed against internal “ enemies ”, either against national 
minorities or against other elements regarded as not sufficiently 
national, especially against the Jews, or against a racial section, 
especially coloured people. Furthermore, there is also a sort 
of sneaking nationalism which is not openly avowed and usually 
appears associated with economic egotism. It forms one of 
the motives of all sorts of economic protectionism such as high 
customs on imports, and of similar measures. National prejudice 
and animosity underlie also restrictions of immigration and a 
labour policy which denies the right to work, or better posts, to 
aliens or to coloured people. Economic protectionism easily 
assumes an aggressive form, and also racial or national dis¬ 
crimination as regards immigration or employment often has an 
aggressive and provocative character, if it exceeds certain limits 
and seems to degrade the people affected to the position of an 
inferior race. Even democratic and liberal countries which arc 
free from aggressiveness against foreign nations often follow a 
policy of racialism and anti-alienism. 

The spirit of nationality has two aspects. Its positive and 
constructive side is the striving for national solidarity and free¬ 
dom ; its negative and destructive side is the mental seclusion 
against other nations which often leads to mutual distrust and 
prejudice, and to a striving for superiority and domination. A 
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certain vague and restricted disposition to national solidarity is 
widespread, but a high degree of it, implying the readiness for 
self-sacrifice, is rare. It is an ideal which inspires a small 
minority only, but the great majority usually puts egoistic in¬ 
terests, class-solidarity, and party loyalty much higher than the 
duty of self-sacrifice to the nation. The exclusive and invidious 
strain, which is manifested in nationalism, anti-alienism and 
racialism, is in many nations much more frequent than the bene¬ 
ficial variety of national solidarism. It is often very difficult, 
however, to estimate the strength of either variety in a reliable 
way, since their manifestations may to a very high degree be due 
to the pressure of the State and public opinion. It is often 
assumed that hostility against another nation is indispensable for 
internal national solidarity. Professor Pillsbury remarks that a 
common hate is one of the most frequently effective factors in 
making and uniting a nation, 1 and history, indeed, shows that 
almost all nations have been born out of great wars and through 
a long and violent antagonism to other nations. 


9. The Idea of National Character 
(a) Popular Views and Scientific Theories 

The belief that every people has a specific character which 
persists through all time, and can be traced through its whole 
history, and in all branches of its civilization, is very widespread. 
It forms a powerful element in every national ideology, and com¬ 
monly implies the glorification of one’s own national character 
and the denigration of that of the national enemy. Even people 
otherwise trained in critical thinking cling to obvious prejudices 
of this kind without questioning them. Others realize the neces¬ 
sity of careful examination of such beliefs ; they reject the grosser 
forms of national prejudice, but hold that the existence of a 
national character cannbt be denied, though they cannot say 
what it really is. Leopold von Ranke, one of the greatest and 
most impartial historians of all times, came to the conclusion that 
the national spirit could only be felt but not understood ; it 
was a ‘ spiritual air”, permeating everything. 2 Many other 
historians, however, did not share this reserved attitude. It 
would be easy to compile any number of facile and fallacious 

1 Cf. Pillsbury, p. 83. 
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judgements on national characteristics by prominent men of many 
nations. 1 Most of these views imply the identification of a 
nation with a racial group. But the question of national char¬ 
acter has also often been treated in a more detached spirit. 2 
Ancient travellers, statesmen, and writers were struck by the 
diversity of laws, customs, habits, and temperaments among 
peoples, and pondered its causes. Mediaeval thinkers gave little 
attention to such diversities, but the humanists revived the 
interest in them, and took up the ancient explanations of their 
causes. Countless books have since been written about national 
characteristics, either merely describing them or attempting to 
trace their origin and causes. 2 In former times national pecu¬ 
liarities were chiefly explained by the influence of natural forces 
such as the stars, the climate, or the soil on the blood, the inner 
secretions and temperament of men. A classical source of all 
later theories on the influence of climate was a book attributed 
to Hippocrates. The astrological theory was put forward by 
Ptolemy and Galen. Some Greek writers, like Thucydides and 
Strabo, however, realized that it was less the direct influence of 
nature on the blood that formed the mind of a people than the 
action of many geographical factors on social conditions which 
then determined the mentality of the people. The first theory 
would have explained the character of peoples living in the 
desert by the direct action of sun radiation, while the second 
would point out that deserts caused nomadism, which produced 
a typical mentality. It was further more and more realized that 
the peculiar traits of peoples were moulded by the dynamics o 
history such as wars, migrations, traffic, social differentiation, dis¬ 
coveries, inventions, revolutions, cultural contact, and so on, and 
that these determined the physiognomy of a civilization, 1 hese 
historical movements were, of course, partly conditioned >y 
nature But it became clear that nature was on the whole a 
relative factor. The influence of a specific natural environment 
was not the same on all peoples and in all circumstances, bu 
effect depended on the constellation of numerous factors. Be - 


a Numerous views of this kind arc criticized 2 d 
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sonality, both individual and collective, was a very potent force 
in this constellation. 

From the sixteenth to the eighteenth century the diversity of 
customs and laws, and their causes, formed a favourite subject of 
writers inspired by the ideas of Humanism and Enlightenment. 
The most influential books of this kind were written by Bodin, 
Huarte, Barclay and Montesquieu. In particular, Montesquieu 
brought together a wealth of important observations and stimu¬ 
lating ideas, and exerted the greatest influence on all succeeding 
thought on the subject. He exaggerated, however, the force of 
climate. Hume and Herder were among the first who depre¬ 
cated the idea that climate was all-powerful. 1 While the writers 
of the eighteenth century often overstated the influence of natural 
forces, the Romanticists stressed Organic, historical growth, and 
often indulged in the construction of a mystical national spirit, 
alleged to be traceable throughout the whole history of a people. 
Many historians, especially in Germany and France, tried to show 
that the whole history of their own nation proved the continuity 
of its national character, and frequently they interpreted its 
achievements as an outcome of the national genius, while the 
failures were ascribed to foreign influence. This view, however, 
has proved untenable, and has been abandoned by serious 
students. 

The increase in geographical and historical knowledge, and 
the development of critical methods, has led to a more scientific 
and systematic treatment of the problems of national character. 
Eminent geographers like Karl Ritter, Friedrich Ratzel, Jean 
Brunhes, have worked out comprehensive systems, called anthro- 
pogeography or geographic humaine . 2 Many historians, socio¬ 
logists, anthropologists and psychologists have also given great 
attention to the elucidation of national traits. It was especially 
valuable, moreover, that not merely the general issues were 
studied but also the conditions of specific nations, with particular 
emphasis on the development and role of their traditions, ideals 
and mental dispositions. 3 The geographical approach resulted 


1 Cf. David Hume, Essays, No. 21, “ Of National Character •» T n tj 
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in broad generalizations illustrated by instances from many 
different peoples, and was most suggestive, though it also implied 
certain dangers. The study of the social structure of one people 
only against its natural and historical background, and with a 
view to the national mentality, as the outcome of social and 
historical forces, was better suited to avoid hasty generalizations. 
While formerly writers often started from a preconceived idea of 
the national character, and tried to show its manifestations in all 
events in the history of the people concerned, critical students 
now describe and analyse the institutions and the civilization of 
a people, and then search for general traits characteristic of this 
people. If they still employ the rather discredited term national 
character, they usually identify it with predominant tendencies of 
that civilization. This method too, however, raises some critical 
doubts. It can be disputed whether the same general tendencies 
rule in all the different fields comprised in a civilization, as well 
in politics and economics as in literature and art. It has even 
been doubted that a single field showed a close unity, and that 
one could speak, for example, of the spirit of English literature as 
a whole. 1 A national civilization, moreover, is not merely the 
expression of the national character. Every people has imported 
large parts of its civilization from abroad. Institutions have 
often been imposed upon a people without its assent. Chris¬ 
tianity, for example, has often been introduced against the fierce 
resistance of a people, though it has later moulded its whole out¬ 
look. The same outward form, moreover, may have a different 
significance in various nations. Lastly, the comparative study o 
nations in the same phase of social evolution leads to the con¬ 
clusion that no trait whatever is exclusively to be found in one 
nation or entirely lacking in the mind of any nation. 1 er 
ences are only those of time, degree and combination. A cer¬ 
tain feature may emerge earlier, or may be more frequent or 
more pronounced in one nation than in others, or it may e 
combined with other traits in a way peculiar to one nation. 

The chief arguments against the idea of a national character 
are (1) the wide diversity of individual characters and cultura 
traits in each nation, (2) the absence of any very marked an 
decisive differences of individual characters and cultural traits 
between nations, provided that comparable social types only are 
compared, (3) the frequent and fundamental changes which have 
taken place in views held of the character of specific nations. 

1 Cf. F. Baldensperger, La LitUrature , 1927, p. 287 ; L. M. Price, English-German 
Literary Influences, 1919, P- *ao. 
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These arguments are certainly a cogent refutation of all those 
views which exaggerate the unity, persistence and peculiarity 
of national traits, as, in particular, all racial interpretations do. 
Racialism assumes that nations are fundamentally separated by 
their racial mentality which is homogeneous and unalterable. 
Such notions are certainly fallacious. Nevertheless, the idea of 
a uniform and unchangeable national character is very widely 
held, even by people who do not believe in race. To a certain 
extent this is due to a mistaken view of character in general. As 
mentioned already, even the individual character is neither 
strictly uniform nor absolutely unchangeable. It comprises 
antagonistic tendencies and within certain limits is liable to 
change. We may understand by character a constellation of 
forces tending towards a certain unity and fixity, under the 
influence of inherited tendencies, a central will and outward 
circumstances. It is clear that an individual as a rule will show 
greater unity and fixity of character than a group. The reason 
is that the will of an individual is a more centralized force than 
the so-called collective will, that a group comprises a wider 
variety of elements than the mind of an individual, and that the 
group lives longer, and, therefore, has more chances of developing 
and transforming itself. We may speak of a national character 
by analogy only, as we also speak of the character of a landscape 
which comprises many different things, and still forms a certain 
unity to the eye of the geologist, botanist, zoologist, geographer or 
artist. It would be desirable to replace the term “ national 
character ” by a less ambiguous one, and “ national traditions ” 
has been suggested as a substitute. But the mentality of a nation 
is not merely a matter of tradition, it is also conditioned by its 
social structure and by powerful individuals. “ National Men¬ 
tality ” would be a correct term. 

{b) The Structure of National Character 

National character can only be defined as the totality of 
traditions, interests and ideals which are so widespread and 
influential in a nation that they mould its image, both in the 
mind of the nation concerned and in that of others. Its sub¬ 
jective significance for national consciousness has already been 
discussed in a previous chapter (p. 19), but we must also examine 
its objective significance. The beliefs which a nation holds con¬ 
cerning its own character and that of other nations are usually 
a mixture of some truth with a large amount of exaggeration and 
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distortion. But even illusions are mental facts which may have 
a great share in producing national solidarity, national ambitions 
and national rivalries. The illusions, moreover, often have a 
background of natural and social conditions which may exercise 
a considerable influence on history. The dangerousness of 
national illusions and prejudices consists precisely in the fact that 
there is also a grain of truth in them. Opinions on national 
characteristics, furthermore, can often be traced back through 
centuries, and this too strengthens the belief in their truth and 
besides creates the impression of an inherited racial character. 
The persistency of national traits, however, is by no means an 
invariable rule. The history of most nations shows also sudden 
changes in the national mentality. In former ages it was the 
English who had the reputation of being an unruly, revolu¬ 
tionary, “fickle” people, while the French prided themselves on 
their loyalty to their kings and the stability of their institutions. 

The question how far the mentality of a nation is changeable, 
if at all, is obviously of great importance both for the interpreta¬ 
tion of history and for practical politics. Before discussing it 
a few further remarks on the structure of the national character 
must be made. The traditions, interests and ideals of which it 
is composed refer partly to the life of individuals, partly to that 
of the nation. Every nation has certain predilections as regards 
food, drink, housing, clothing and other ways of life, and also 
habits of thought and sentiment. The English interest in outdoor 
sports is very old. In the twelfth century William Fitzstephcns, 
in his life of St. Thomas Becket, gave a vivid description of it. It 
has also influenced the national ideals. The phrase 1 his is 
not cricket ” shows how sport and fairness are associated in the 
English mind. German nationalist writers often blamed the 
English for regarding even war under the aspect of sporty 1 his 
seemed to them a profanation of the “ sacredness of war while 
the English idea was that also war should be waged with fairness. 
Sir Richard Acland may be exaggerating when he says that as 
a nation we give ten thousand-fold more serious painstaking 
thought to the football match than to our foreign policy , out 
in any case football is an institution of significance for the 

English national character. 

National differences in the habits of private life often give ™ 
to prejudices. Almost every nation looks down upon othe« 
because of their predilection for certain foods and praises 

*■ Adand, . 939 , P- » 4 - 
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favourite dishes. 1 In former times the English people, for ex¬ 
ample, derided the French as “ frog-eaters ” and despised them 
for wearing wooden shoes, while they were proud of the roast- 
beef of old England But also differences in thought and senti¬ 

ment have often been pointed out as national traits. The French 
regard rationalism, strict logic and clarity of language as their 
special virtues, the English consider empiricism, common sense 
and dislike of abstract and systematic thought as their way of 
reasoning, while the Germans exalt German “ profundity ”, and 
their preference for a metaphysical “ vision of the world ” 

( Weltanschauung ). A special group of beliefs are those referring 
to the noble origin, the “ better blood ”, the destiny and mission 
of a nation, which have already been discussed. Some of these 
beliefs have a direct connexion with national aspirations, while 
others have no direct bearing upon them, though it is difficult 
to draw a line of demarcation. The former may be called the 
national ideology proper. 

Most ideas of national traits combine tradition, interest and 
ideals, though one or the other of these elements is usually pre¬ 
dominant. Freedom is certainly cherished in Britain as a tradi¬ 
tion going back to Magna Charta, but it is also an interest and 
an ideal. Traditions preserve their vitality mainly through their 
connexion with the interests and ideals of those classes which 
form the so-called “ national will ” and set the standard for the 
nation. Now these classes are subject to constant change, and 
new classes rise and obtain a share in political and social power. 
Such changes seem to be the main causes of the decay of traditions 
and the development of new ones. For centuries, for example, the 
. maintenance of the Balance of Power was the cardinal principle 
of British foreign policy, but after the last war it was abandoned 
and replaced by that of Collective Security. This change in 
tradition was obviously a consequence of the transformation of 
the social and political structure of Britain and other nations. 

Natural environment and social structure comprise many 
factors which partly favour the development of a certain unity 
of character, partly discourage it. A small people living in com¬ 
paratively uniform natural and social conditions will be more 
homogeneous in its mentality than one stretching over wide 
territories with great climatic, economic and social diversities, 
his argument induced the ancient political thinkers to assume 


it ma ? Y Michels, Der Patriotimus, 1921, p. 74. This book 

Valuablc contri bution to the sociology of national sentiment and national 
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that a small people only could form a nation, a community united 
by a common outlook, and numerous modern writers have 
adopted the idea. But modern conditions have produced a 
great change. On the one hand social and cultural progress has 
made possible an extraordinary development of individual 
differences. On the other hand, technical inventions and the 
advance of political and social organization have produced 
numerous unifying factors such as elementary schools, the press, 
railways, post, telegraph, telephone, cinema, radio and the 
agglomeration of large masses in towns and industrial districts. 
The strongest of all factors, however, is the modern State, which 
concentrates in its hands means of moulding the mentality of its 
nation which were unknown in former ages. The degree of 
State influence is, of course, different in various nations. David 
Hume in his essay “ Of National Characters ” writes that in 
England the mixed government and the freedom enjoyed by all 
religions, classes and individuals work against the fixation of a 
national character. He even says that the English “ of any people 
in the universe have the least of a national character, unless this 
very singularity may pass for such.” But Hume overlooks in this 
observation that the political system is by no means the only 
factor determining the national character, and in other places 
he himself discusses other influences. English freedom has not 
hindered the development of traditions which are very widely 
accepted in all classes of the nation. Many foreign observers 
even found that the English people showed a greater mental 
homogeneity than others, a view which needs qualification. 
A certain uniformity of opinions, customs and habits in a nation 
is largely due to the facts that the ruling classes use their political, 
economic and social influence for spreading those which serve 
their interests, and that all classes more or less imitate the models 
established by the ruling classes or “ good society ”. In former 
times each rank had its separate mode of life, and it was even 
prohibited to adopt the costume or habits of a higher rank than 
one’s own. The development of national unity, however, broke 
down these barriers, and each class began to imitate as far as 
possible the style of living of the next higher class. Since the 
traditions of the ruling classes were often very stable, the national 
character assumed thereby a certain stability. The difference in 
the national ethos of Germany and England is largely due to the 
fact that the German nobility to a great extent preserved the 
character of a warrior caste and that their example was largely 
followed by other classes, while in England the nobility adopte 
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the mentality of wealthy landowners and capitalists and created 
a style of life which was widely imitated by other classes. It is 
significant for the relations between classes in England that the 
word “ gentleman ” which originally designated a social status 
has come to describe a pattern of behaviour for all classes. This 
was not the case with the French word gentilhomme and the German 
word Edelmann , which had the same origin. The French and the 
German even borrow the word “ gentleman ” from the English 
language for expressing a certain type of behaviour. 1 


(c) The National Ideology 

Many elements of the national character are not necessarily 
connected with national aspirations proper, but are merely 
national in the sense that they are very widely held by individuals 
of all classes. The fact that English people as a rule love animals 
or are fond of sport has nothing to do with national sentiment, 
unless a football match with a foreign team arouses rivalry. 
But there are also traits which are directly and regularly connected 
with the striving for national personality. This striving is perhaps 
the strongest force working for a unification of the national 
character and leads to the development of a national ideology. 
A fully developed ideology comprises not only distinct political 
doctrines but also a particular interpretation of history and a 
specific philosophy. The substance of the national ideology 
consists in ideas on the character of the nation and that of other 
nations, on the past, present and future of the nation, on its 
mission in the world, on the tasks of the State and on the duties 
of the individuals towards the nation. The longing for inde¬ 
pendence of all foreign models often leads to the stressing of 
peculiarity as such, even if there be little reason to be proud of 
it. National vanity is stronger than common sense. Helvetius 
tells in his work De Vesprit, an Indian fable of a hump-backed 
people where a foreigner of normal growth is derided as a monster, 
and he addes : “ Every nation admires its own faults and despises 
the opposite qualities. In order to have success in a country one 
must bear the hump of the nation.” 

The development of a national ideology often leads to a 
differentiation in the rules of conduct which implies almost two 
different characters in the same person, a private character in 
regard to private affairs and a national character in national 

1 Cf. A. Smythe Palmer, The Ideal of a Gentleman , 1908. 
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affairs. 1 Significant instances can be found in the memoirs of 
General von Moltke, the chief of the German General Staff at 
the beginning of the last great war. 2 His diary and letters to 
his wife show a friendly, kind-hearted man who speaks of wars 
with horror and with deep compassion for the sufferers. He 
doubts of Christianity because the doctrines of Christ’s expia¬ 
tory death and of predestination seem cruel to him. Yet the 
same man did much to bring about the outbreak of the war, 
arguing that the situation was so favourable for Germany that 
it ought to be used in any case. He refused to respect Belgium’s 
neutrality even if England should promise to remain neutral. 

This multiplicity of moral standards makes it clear why an 
individualist concept of the national character is quite inadequate. 
People may be peaceable and humanitarian in their private 
affairs and ruthlessly aggressive in national matters, especially in 
such as affect the so-called national interests and honour. It is 
not necessarily the real interests and true honour which are con¬ 
sidered as vital by nations. Very frequently a point of honour is 
■made of things which people not imbued with the specific national 
ideology cannot but regard as insignificant. The national 
ideology may be compared to a pair of coloured or distorting 
spectacles which only very few persons in the nation concerned 
are able to take off. 

The development of two characters in the same person is not 
only expressed in different moral standards but even affects 
logical thinking. It is often impossible to argue with a convinced 
nationalist because he is unable to think logically if conclusions 
do not agree with the demands of national ideology. The 
enormous literature produced by German professors during the 
last war in defence of German policy offers most interesting, 
illustrations. The German intellectual classes, especially many 
professors and teachers in higher schools, have become a mainstay 
of the philosophy of force underlying the German militaristic 
system. One of the greatest German scholars, Dubois-Reymond, 
declared in an academic speech with pride that the German 
professors were “ the scientific crack regiment of the Hohen- 
zollems ”. In no other country has such a vast literature on the 
national character been produced as in Germany, and its aim 
has mainly been to exalt the German race and mould the national 
character to a model purporting to be the only true German one. 

1 Lord Salisbury said in an address, on March 10, 1897, that he had often Peered 
on the curioufeomrast between the individual and the colilecuve character, and he 
pave an interesting illustration concerning the English character. 

8 * Cf. Helmuth von Moltke, Erinnerungen, Briefe , DokumenU, 1922. 
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Under the Hitler regime even a special sort of German physics 
and mathematics has been discovered which is alleged not to be 
accessible to scholars of non-Nordic blood. In the Western 
democracies, where a national State was attained much earlier 
and where national sentiment is more balanced, the aim of forming 
the national character by means of compulsory education, 
military service and scientific authority has never been tackled 
with the same thoroughness. The striving for national originality 
has prompted German nationalists to abandon rules of conduct 
which everywhere else are regarded as essential for civilization. 
Parliamentarism, democracy, human rights, Christianity are 
despised, not only because they are opposed to the militarist 
spirit but also because they are considered as of foreign origin 
and, therefore, incompatible with true German ideals. This, 
however, did not prevent the German nationalists from imitating 
certain methods of Italian fascists and Russian bolsheviks. 

The national ideology tends to determine the private char¬ 
acter, especially in countries where the individual is totally 
subordinated to the nation. Even the most private affairs, which 
to us seem to have no connexion with the national honour or 
greatness, such as relations between parents and children, or man 
and wife, are then regulated by the national ideology. A subject. 
of Nazi Germany cannot marry the woman he loves if she has 
not sufficient “ Aryan blood ”, and a father is not sure whether 
his boy will not denounce him to the police for insufficient 
devotion to the Leader. Long before Hitler, however, Prussian 
militarism produced a tremendous change in the whole character 
and forms of behaviour of the German people. Nietzsche 
remarked that in his time quite a new and disagreeable way of 
pronouncing the German language penetrated the nation. It 
was the harsh and sharply accentuated North German tone of the 
Prussian officer commanding his men which superseded the former 
milder pronunciation. The Austrian or South German immedi¬ 
ately recognizes a North German by his accent and finds it most 
irritating. Yet gradually also many South Germans became 
more and more infected by this way of speaking, especially the 

official and educated classes, which had the privilege of becoming 
officers in the reserve. 6 


inaTi 16 functlo !l of ^ national ideology is to bind all classes firmly 
ogether, to unify their mentality, and to establish or strengthen 
the influence on pohey of those classes which are the main seat 
the national ideology. These aims often cannot be attained 
by preaching the same ideology to all classes. German militarism 
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and nationalism, before the last war, produced several sets of 
ideas for winning the support of all classes for war. One was 
designed for the masses which were averse to aggressive wars, 
and was to prove that Germany was in constant danger of being 
attacked by England, France, and Russia, who wanted to anni¬ 
hilate Germany, and that, therefore, the gigantic German 
armaments were purely defensive. Much use was made of the 
argument that Britain was jealous of Germany’s export trade 
and wanted to destroy it. Another ideology was inculcated 
into other sections of the nation which were less averse to war, 
such as the educated middle class, students and officials. Accord¬ 
ing to it, Germany lacked “ living space ”. If her youth could 
not find good posts and trade was going badly, this was due 
only to the greed and rapacity of England and France. They 
had divided the world between them and left nothing for Ger¬ 
many. A war was justified for securing living space for the 
fatherland. A third ideology was reserved for the ehte 
of convinced nationalists who did not need any justification o 
war. It represented international relations as a relentless and 
ruthless struggle for power. Every great nation had won its 
position by force, and now the day of the German was due. 
A fourth type was administered to more intellectual nationalists. 
Its purport was that the German and the English ideas of State 
and society were opposed to each other like heaven and hell. 
German culture was idealistic, English civilization materialisUc. 
The former was striving for the most exalted ideals, t e 
aimed at satisfying the lower instincts of man Therefore German 
supremacy in the world meant the triumph of the higher principle 
over the lower one. Though single tenets of those different 
ideologies frequently contradict one another, they were v ry 
often simultaneously believed by many persons. National ideo- 
logies have such an authority and power over minds that in¬ 
consistencies are generally overlooked or wilfully ign , J 
as convinced believers in the Bible will not be shaken in their 

croed by inconsistencies in the Bible. 

(d) The National Ideology and International Relations. 

In peaceable democratic States the ideas about international 
relations are formed according to the standards valid in home 
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relations, which they regard as perpetual open or disguised war, 
also to internal politics. This tendency expresses itself even in 
the language. Mussolini invented the slogan of “ the battle of 
the grain ” in order to stimulate the production of grain, and the 
Nazis spoke of the “ butter front ” when discussing the measures 
of the government to regulate the butter supply. It has long 
been regarded as a principle of foreign policy that differences in 
internal systems must in no way influence relations between 
nations. If it were maintained that nations of different ideology 
may sometimes be able to co-operate usefully, and that sympathies 
and antipathies springing from similarities or dissimilarities of 
internal systems should not be a hindrance, one could assent. 
But a general veto against any consideration of internal policy of 
another nation in deciding the course of foreign policy may lead 
to disastrous consequences. That principle was true in a time 
when differences in the political ideology of nations were com¬ 
paratively insignificant. But in our time it amounted to the 
resolution to close eyes and ears to reality and to be led by 
illusions. In fact, any pact or co-operation between nations of 
vastly different national ideology will always be of doubtful 
stability. The efficacy of every pact depends on its interpretation, 
and this depends on ideology. 

Every great statesmen was fully aware of the importance of 
public feeling on policy. Grey once remarked to the German 
Ambassador that it was not policy or interests which determined 
a nation to enter a war, but sentiment. Salisbury said in 1897 : 

If you keep the unofficial people in order, I will promise you 
that the official people will never make war. ... In our time 
the organized governments are distinctly losing force, and public 
opinion is distinctly gaining in power.” Public opinion, indeed, 
is a great force. But it would be advisable to distinguish two 
factors which are usually comprised under this name. There 
is first the store of fundamental traditions which has developed 
over a long course of time and is little subject to change. This 
I should call the national spirit. In England the stressing of 
individual liberty and welfare as the supreme aim of the State 
is such a tradition. In Germany the authority and power of the 
Mate have mostly had precedence of individual rights and 
interests. Besides such traditions, we observe frequent movements 
on the surface of the political ocean which I should call public 
opinion. In eyeiy country public opinion is sometimes more 
Kight or more Left, more peacable or more warlike, and so on, 
but the groundwork of the national spirit does not change quickly. 
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Though statesmen have usually recognized that the mind of a 
people and its traditions are decisive factors in politics they have 
often made mistakes in estimating those forces. 

Joseph Chamberlain, on November 30, 1899, made a famous 
speech at Leicester in which he pleaded for a new triple alliance 
between England, America and Germany, setting forth amongst 
other arguments that such an alliance was the natural one because 
the racial character of these three nations was almost the same. 
He obviously believed that nations of the same blood had a similar 
political character and that this would facilitate co-operation. 
This view, however, was not confirmed by subsequent events. 
German and British diplomatists were talking over the idea of an 
alliance for several years, though with interruptions. Many 
historians have since analysed their reports and have tried to find 
out which party was responsible for the complete failure of those 
negotiations. I believe it was inevitable because each side was 
standing on a national tradition which could hardly be reconciled 
with that of the other. In the British documents the matter ends 
with a retrospective letter by Baron Holstein, at that time the 
dominant influence in the German Foreign Office. Holstein 
quotes with approval a recent remark of President Roosevelt sum¬ 
ming up his ideas about British policy. “ It seems to me, said 
the President, “ that there will have to be fundamental reform in 
the British character if Great Britain is to continue to stand in the 
front rank and to bear her burden of vast and widely extended 
Empire.” The leaders of all three nations, therefore, believed 
in the significance of national character for foreign policy. They 
held that a similarity of character was necessary for close co-opeia- 
tion. But Chamberlain thought, or pretended to think, that 
common race was a guarantee of a common character, in whic 1 
the two other statesmen rightly disagreed with him. 

Transitory alliances against a common danger or for common 
profit can succeed without an ideological community, but lasting 
co-operation cannot be achieved between nations imbued wit 1 
vastly different ideas. In this respect difficulties were ess 
before the development of modern nationalism. T e o y 
Alliance, formed after the fall of Napoleon, was based on a 
common ideology of the allied monarchs. They a wis e 
maintain the existing order, to prevent revolutions and wars, ana 
they declared their intention to adhere to the princip es o 
Christianity in international relations, though in this respec 
their sincerity was not beyond doubt. The later oncert o 
Europe was also founded on a certain similarity ol ideas. 
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consisted of a small number of Great Powers which differed in 
their internal constitutions and external aims but still had much 
in common as regards the unwritten laws of international inter¬ 
course. Their rulers and governments could on the whole be 
trusted to observe treaties and engagements, they were used to 
behave as gentlemen and not as gangsters, they all desired peace 
and were in favour of economic co-operation and a large measure 
of economic freedom. The danger was the rising power of 
nationalism outside the governments. After the Great War the 
League of Nations was founded for international co-operation ; 
but the rise of nationalism and the irruption of Bolshevism and 
Fascism frustrated the development of the ideological community, 
lacking which no fruitful activity of the League was possible. 



CHAPTER II 


NATIONALITY AND RACE 

i. Differences and Parallels in the Ideas of 

Race and Nation 

Nation is a term of social science, race one of natural science. 
The tvvo concepts, therefore, refer to different sides of human 
existence, and a careful investigator will not use them indis¬ 
criminately. In popular thought, however, both ideas are closely 
associated and often identified. The reason obviously is that 
most people find it difficult to conceive a close social unity with¬ 
out a physical bond, and that they cannot think of common 
mentality without common blood. An intimate solidarity or 
fraternity between members of a nation seems to them to imply 
a real relationship as between members of a family. The nature 
of group consciousness, indeed, is such a complicated matter that 
even scientifically trained observers often go astray in its inter¬ 
pretation. The same holds good as regards the force of tradi¬ 
tion which a mind not trained to a real understanding of his¬ 
torical forces will usually conceive as a transmission by heredity. 

Most people arc ignorant of the fact that each nation is com¬ 
posed of different racial elements and that its composition changes 
in the course of time. Hitler is certainly not of the same stock 
as Charlemagne was, and the fact that both were striving for 
world domination should not be interpreted as a proof for the 
innate disposition of a “ German race ” which does not exist. 
To a certain degree, of course, there is a racial community between 
many members of the same nation, and between different genera¬ 
tions of a nation. Intermarriages between individuals belonging 
to the same national group being more frequent than marriages 
between members of different groups, there must be a certain 
consanguinity within a nation. In every nation, therefore, a 
tendency towards racial unification exists, which, however, is 
counteracted by other tendencies, namely, by the segregation o 
racial traits discovered by Mendel, by the social seclusion o 
sections of the nation from one another, and by the invasion, 

immigration or infiltration of foreign races. 

Common usage does not sharply distinguish between race and 
nation. Crabb’s well-known book on English synonyms even 
says that a nation is a people connected by birth, and that, there- 
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fore, the Americans and English, having distinct governments, 
are distinct peoples, but only one nation, because they have a 
common descent. The Oxford Dictionary, however, mentions 
common descent as one of the factors making a nation, and then 
says of the usage of the word nation that in early examples the 
racial idea is usually stronger than the political, while in recent 
use the notion of political unity and independence is more promi¬ 
nent. Thoughtful people have now become averse to mixing up 
the notions of race and nation because this seems to favour 
political racialism of the Nazi type. Nevertheless, the word race 
in the sense of nation is still frequently used in political rhetoric 
without a racialist tendency. When statesmen wish to give 
emphatic colour to the idea of the nation, they often speak, for 
instance, of “ the British race ”, though they do not mean it in 
a racial sense at all. 1 This shows that the word race carries 
associations of great emotional value. 


2. National and Racial Sentiment 


In any case, an investigation of national sentiment requires 
an inquiry into racial sentiment too. Between the two concepts 
many parallels exist, and it is sometimes not easy to keep them 
apart. In theory, of course, the distinction is clear. Racial 
sentiment consists in the belief in a deep, natural, hereditary 
diversity not changeable by education and assimilation, while 
national sentiment assumes merely historical and social differ¬ 
ences which can be modified by society. In practice, however, 
few people seem to have a clear idea of this distinction. The 
great majority are not aware of it and constantly interpret national 
divergencies as racial ones. The power of racialism is so great 
that even highly educated people, who know that distinction and 
reject racial doctrines, often unconsciously lapse into racial senti¬ 
ment and thinking. Likewise people may sincerely oppose class 
hatred and, nevertheless, in a practical case show symptoms of 
class prejudice themselves. 

Racial arrogance, antipathy and prejudice are more intense 
and intolerant than parallel national feelings. National aver¬ 
sion is usually qualified and tempered by the admission of a 
certain community of moral and cultural standards between the 


Treadl e,Ti n “ 11 ^ word race was used for nation in the Peace 

for^urnoses oV»n AAl T g ?. vcrm ?? n L t has interpreted this ambiguous expression 
PeJETESfcl J h P 01 *^ wh,ch was q uitc opposed to the intention of the 
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rival nations. As a rule it is not denied that there is some good 
or some right on the other side. Those individuals of a national 
minority who adopt the nationality of the ruling nation are 
welcomed and enjoy equal rights and treatment. This is usually 
not the case, however, if either the skin colour is different or if 
a minority has been stigmatized as an inferior race by racial 
ideology and propaganda. In former persecutions of the Jews 
a Jew who adopted Christianity and consequently abandoned 
his special customs, language and separation, which constituted 
a quasi-nationality, was no more persecuted. But under Nazi 
rule this makes no difference at all, because the Jewish peculiarities 
are considered race characteristics which are indelible. 

Racial contempt tends to deny that certain races have any¬ 
thing whatever in common, and either degrades the despised race 
to a sort of cattle or loathes them like noxious and repulsive 
animals. The violent belief in the superiority of one’s own race 
is one of those creeds which have a tendency to become an 
obsession. Discrimination may first be practised against the 
black race, then it will be extended to the yellow race, then to 
South or Eastern Europeans and Jews, and finally the relations 
between the white elements of the country will also become 
strained. Racialism if not vigorously kept in bounds fosters the 
growth of injustice, inhumanity and fanaticism in general. It 
soon permeates the whole atmosphere and poisons all relations. 
The dominating race considers it a point of honour vigorously 
to insist on its racial prerogatives and to enlarge them, and every 
suggestion of a compromise is branded as national treason. The 
oppressed race becomes extremely irritated and susceptible to 
every slight and often suspects an offensive tendency even when it 
was not intended. National conflicts, therefore, become prac¬ 
tically insoluble when they assume the character of a racial 


antagonism. 

The main points of dispute in racial struggles are : (i; ine 
right of intermarriage (connubium). The privileged race o ten 
puts a legal or social ban on intermarriage with the mlerior 
race. Thedenial of connubium may also spring more from reasons 
of religion, caste or rank than from racial grounds. (2) A fair 
chance of social rising. Unequal opportunities of obtaining 
remunerative work, of acquiring a higher education, of rising 
to a better social position and of having a share 1 X JP°* 1 
rights do not necessarily arouse racial antagonism, bu 
dominating race reserves all the good posts, all more a 
education and aU the political influence to itself, and if the 
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oppressed race seems doomed to live in miserable conditions for 
ever, without prospect of improvement, it is difficult not to con¬ 
clude that it is treated with racial contempt. (3) The possibility 
of social intercourse. Even within each nation there is not much 
social intercourse between the higher and the lower classes. But 
the absence of any social intercourse between comparable classes 
of different races must stir up racial resentment and lead to 
complete estrangement between the two camps. 

The national rivalry between two peoples living side by side 
is often aggravated by differences in wealth, education and 
political influence, and by the lack of opportunities of social 
intercourse, mutual understanding and assimilation. In such 
circumstances each side tends to segregate and to avoid any con¬ 
tact with the other. It is a matter of degree and of historical 
memories whether the estrangement assumes the character of 
racial antagonism. If this point' is reached it becomes impos¬ 
sible to settle the conflict at all. Even a fair and reasonable 
compromise has then no chance of being accepted, because too 
much racial feeling has accumulated, and resentment for past 
wrongs, lack of faith in the good-will of the other side and other 
psychological obstacles form an insurmountable barrier. 1 

The modern alliance of nationalism and racialism has the 
strange effect of hindering the realization of fundamental aims 
of national aspirations. National sentiment strives for a close 
national community and solidarity, and this is incompatible with 
sharp distinctions of rank and a system of hereditary castes within 
the nation. Moreover, it tends to expand the influence and the 
prestige of the nation, either by a peaceful propagation of the 
national civilization or, in the phase of nationalism, by conquest 
and by forced assimilation of the conquered peoples. Racialism, 
however, counteracts these tendencies of expansion and assimila¬ 
tion. An inferior race cannot be assimilated, it can only be 
either exterminated or kept down by force. The cult of the 
noble blood inherent in racialism, moreover, leads to the setting 
up of caste barriers within a people dominated by the ideology 
of racialism, and it thus tends to destroy national unity and 


species. Chesterfield said in nfi. DOt ° n ^ s fP arate nations, but separate 
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3. The Social Origin of Racial Sentiment and 

Its Bearing on Nationality 

Primitive society was largely based on groups of real or 
assumed blood-relationship, and neither national nor racial senti¬ 
ment played a role as a bond of the group. Seclusion or aversion 
from foreigners seems to have sprung mainly from religious or 
magical grounds. There is no evidence that racial aversion is 
a natural instinct, though group aversion against outsiders or 
intruders may have a root in instinct. Racial feeling seems to 
a large extent to have sprung from social differences and con¬ 
flicts. In many cases it can be traced to the rise of powerful 
classes which regarded themselves, and were regarded by others, 
as of noble blood and as entitled to a privileged position which 
implied seclusion as a caste. In India the caste-system has 
developed in a unique way. Its origins were the seclusion of 
conquerors against the conquered people, and that of higher 
against lower functional groups and occupations. The prestige 
of the Brahmin class, which was credited with magical powers and 
hereditary sacredness, and the power of the warrior-class formed 
its main pillars. The growth and spread of the caste-spirit has 
resulted in the formation of countless castes, separated by social 
seclusion and mutual contempt. This system was mainly respon¬ 
sible for the fact that India has for the greater part of her history 
been dominated by foreign invaders. A French scholar, E. 
Senart, says of former Indian conditions : “ National feeling 
exists hardly at all ; life is much more narrowly focused. The 
community of the caste or the tribe is strong enough in its 
solidarity and tradition to fulfil all needs. This society constitutes 
the true fatherland.” 1 

In mediaeval Europe tribalism and conquest aroused deep- 
rooted enmities and prejudices. The knightly warriors formed 
privileged ranks which usually became hereditary and exclusive. 
Nevertheless, the Occident has not developed real castes. Fierce 
traditional enmity sometimes assumed the character of racia 
antagonism. The German knights, e.g. often looked upon the 
heathen Slavs as hardly more than beasts, and enjoyed killing 
them like hunting wild boars or stags. The beginning of nationa 
States and conflicts led to early manifestations of an almost racia 
hatred. 2 On the whole, however, rank was decided y more 


1 Cf. Emile Sdnart, Co.'; m India , 1930, p. 16. . , . of ^ English 

* Throughout the Middle Ages French and Scotch national Hatred th 8 
relished the story that the English were tailed like animals, and it was also oeiicv 
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important than race. German, French or English knights re¬ 
garded the Arab knights whom they met in the crusades as their 
equals. They did not object to intermarriage between nobles 
of different colour, 1 but they would as a rule have found it 
beneath their dignity to marry a person of inferior rank though 
of the same race. All over Europe the nobles believed them¬ 
selves to descend from other ancestors than their serfs. The 
legends of chivalry traced the origin of the nobility to Trojan 
warriors who had fled to the West after the fall of Troy. The 
purpose of such fables was obviously to establish a relationship 
with the famous Romans who had first claimed descent from the 
Trojans. 2 The origin of the serfs was traced to Ham, who had 
been cursed by Noah for his impiety and condemned to eternal 
bondage. Yet the idea of a common descent of all mankind as 
taught by the Bible, the Christian doctrine of universal brother¬ 
hood, the political work of the Church and royalty and economic 
development lessened the inequalities of rank and thus prepared 
the ground for nationhood. England was ahead of all peoples 
in this process, and her early formation of a united and strong 
nationality was chiefly due to the fact that hereditary class dis¬ 
tinctions were much less marked than in continental countries. 
The common law £>f the land knew no important privileges con¬ 
nected with birth among free men, and serfdom disappeared 
centuries earlier than on the Continent. In Germany the higher 
classes became widely imbued with extraordinary pride of rank 
and contemptuously looked down upon the lower. Intermarriage 
with people of inferior rank was proscribed. German history is 
partly characterized by a particularly fierce antagonism between 
the ranks and classes, and this has been a main obstacle to the 
rise of national solidarity and national consciousness. The same 


in other countries. In some parts of England it was told of the people of other parts 
and in the nineteenth century, Baring-Gould as a child heard from his Devonshire 
nurse that all Comishmcn were bom with tails, which he believed till he had cross- 
examined a nauve of ComwaH on the subject Cf. George Neilson, Caudatus Anglicus , 
15 5 of the credulity engendered by national aversion. 

whJh were despised peoples, such as the mysterious “ races maudites ” in France 
which were treated like panahs or outcasts, though nobody knew why Cf 
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tendency existed in France, but it was counteracted by other 
developments. 

In Spain the long struggle of the Christians with Mohamme¬ 
dans led to glorification of warlike virtues and to the cult of the 


“ pure blood ”, i.e. pure from contamination with Moorish and 
Jewish blood. After its victory the Spanish nation was imbued 
with the belief that service in the army only was an honourable 
profession, while trade, industry and intensive farming, which 
were mainly in the hands of the infidels and Jews, were despised. 

“ In the sixteenth century ”, says an English scholar, “ zeal for 
the purity of the blood reached Nazi standards, and certificates 
issued by the Inquisition became an indispensable preliminary 
to almost any ambitious career.” 1 The Moors and Jews were 
at last expelled, and this victory of racialism, with the concomitant 
contempt of most economic activities and the general mentality^ 
of militarism, have greatly contributed to the decline of Spain’s 
power and prosperity. 

The social origin of racial prejudice is also obvious in regard 
to relations between the Europeans and the coloured races. It 
has often been observed that the different European nations differ 
in their attitude towards coloured people. Professor Toynbee 
believes that the Germanic and Protestant nations have shown 


more prejudice than the Latin and Catholic ones, and he traces 
this to the influence of the Old Testament, which was especially 
appreciated by the Protestants, and which exhorted the Chosen 
People to exterminate the infidels inhabiting the promised coun¬ 
try. 2 This may occasionally have had some influence, but it was 
certainly not the principal cause. Toynbee’s observation, more¬ 
over, demands certain qualifications. On the Catholic side the 
Spaniards were very race-conscious towards Moors and Jews ; 
but this was due to their long struggles with the Mohammedans 
for the possession of Spain, and to their military mentality, which 
held manual labour, trade and industry in contempt. Among 
Protestants the Dutch were racially tolerant towards the coloured 
people of their colonies. Many aristocratic Dutch families have 
coloured women among their ancestors. On the whole, however, 
it is true that the Catholic peoples were less given to race preju¬ 
dice than the Protestant. The Catholic Church was the pioneer 
in missionary work and in protecting and uplifting the natives. 
The Protestants came later, but have also done admirable work. 
In our time the Catholic Church is making a firmer stand against 


i Cf. R. Trevor Davids, The Golden Century of Spain, I 937 > P- 
a Cf. A. Toynbee, A Study of History, vol. i, p. 2li. 
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race prejudice than any Protestant communities. While these 
have separate churches for the Whites and the Coloured, the 
Catholic Church rejects segregation. A prominent Protestant 
expert, Mr. Oldham, Secretary of the International Missionary 
Council, states : “ The Roman Catholic Church has in this 
matter been truer to the genius of Christianity than the Protestant 
bodies.” 1 In Germany the Catholic Episcopates and other 
Catholic spokesmen have to a large extent shown great courage 
in denouncing the evils of racialism and of the Nazi system, while 
the Protestant Churches—with notable exceptions—seem to have 
offered less resistance to Hitlerism. Professor Hans Kohn ascribes 
the origin of racialism and nationalism, particularly in Germany, 
to the Protestant separation of religion and politics. 2 The true 
religious doctrine demands man’s whole and undivided allegiance. 
But Luther’s separation left the settlement of all non-religious 
questions to the State, which resulted in the growth of the cult 
of power and nationalism. This theory certainly explains one 
of the roots of nationalism, but it does not fit the case of racialism 
and ignores the fact that Calvin did not share Luther’s attitude. 
Calvinism even tended to subject the State to the Church, and 
to subordinate the whole of life to the precepts of religion. The 
real cause of the difference in the attitude of the Churches to 
racial prejudice seems to be that the Catholic Church remained 
a supra-national -institution in which the priest had a sacred 
character and a hierarchic authority independent of the com¬ 
munity, while the Protestant Churches became national and either 
subject to the Government or to congregations, more or less 
dependent on public opinion, and therefore liable to infection 
by public prejudices. 

That it was neither the Old Testament nor any other religious 
factor which created racial prejudice is shown by the fact that 
in former times, when religion was a much stronger force, preju¬ 
dice was much weaker or absent. Even the Dutch in South 
Africa, who unlike the Dutch in Holland and the Dutch Indies, arc 
very colour-conscious, had formerly no objection to legal mar¬ 
riage with coloured women. 3 The same holds true for the early 
English traders in India and other countries with a coloured 
population. In the days of long, wearisome and dangerous jour¬ 
neys round the Cape white women were scarce in the Tropics, 


1 S' H K^ dh ;Tj to Race Problem, 1924, p. 263. 

» aL r K h ’ Na *[ onallsm w Somet Union, 1933, p. 123 
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and the Europeans had more intercourse with the higher classes 
of the indigenous population than in later times. It is significant 
that in the eighteenth century Negroes and other coloured indi¬ 
viduals of culture and special ability played a brilliant role at 
various European Courts, were treated as equals and married 
ladies of rank. 1 In questions of colour aristocratic society was 
often much less prejudiced than later on the bourgeois and the 
workers. Aristocratic privileges^ were not threatened by the 
recognition of a few individuals, and many aristocrats of the 
Age of Enlightenment were less imbued with the spirit of petty 
egoism and self-complacency than our age. 

f The rise of racial prejudice was largely due to slavery. The 
increasing use of Negroes as slaves in the plantations accustomed 
the whites to regard the black man as merely a beast of burden. 
The English were the chief slave-traders of the world, and, there¬ 
fore, also showed this mentality. Later on, the Christian and 
humanitarian spirit asserted itself in England more than any¬ 
where else and won the most glorious victory in the history of 
moral progress by emancipating the slaves, urging the suppres- 
! sion of slavery all over the world and promoting the cultural 
advance of the coloured races in many ways. This trend, how- 
i ever, was soon counteracted by several new tendencies. The 
invention of steam-boats and the construction of the Suez Canal 
facilitated the journey to India, increased the number of white 
women there, and made possible the formation of a white society 
which became more and more exclusive against the Indians. In 

; North America and the Dominions the rising power of white 
Labour and the lower middle class led to rigorous measures against 
the immigration of coloured workers who were regarded as dan¬ 
gerous competitors. In an attempt at self-justification the egoistic 
motives of this policy were often disguised by its advocates as the 
necessary defence of white civilization against black and yellow 
barbarism and immorality. 2 

There is no doubt, therefore, that racial prejudice is pre- 


1 Under Tsar Peter I a Negro Hannibal rose to the position of an artillery general. 
The great poet Pushkin was his grandson. At the Court of Louis XVI the mulatto 
Chevalier de St. Georges was greatly in favour through his many talents, and was also 
a personal friend of the Prince of Wales, afterwards George IV. In Vienna the 
cultured Negro Angelo Soliman was much appreciated in high society. Shakespeare 
describes Othello as a black African, but he is treated with greatest respect by the 


Venetian aristocracy. 

2 Certain circumstances which cannot be discussed here may, ol course, jusuiy 
restriction of immigration. It may even be advisable to limit the entry of certain 
nationalities according to a quota system. Yet a complete ban on immigration o 
large racial groups cannot be justified on reasonable grounds and obviously springs 

from racial aversion. 
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dominantly due to social and economic causes. Partly it is the 
mentality of a ruling class which despises menial labour and tries 
to perpetuate practical slavery by declaring that the inferior race 
is destined by nature to serve the superior one. Partly it is the 
egoism of white workers and traders who wish to monopolize all 
good posts for themselves and, therefore, refuse to recognize the 
claim of the coloured races to equality or fair treatment. This 
attitude is often prejudicial to the economic and national interests 
of the whites themselves. 

The social origin of racial prejudice is also proved by the fact 
that peoples which have never been slaves and which have shown 
a warlike spirit, like the Red Indians or the Maoris, are not re¬ 
garded by the whites with racial contempt. North Americans 
who abhor even the slightest admixture of African blood consider 
a strain of Red Indian blood as not degrading and even as 
aristocratic. 


4. The Rise of Modern Racial Ideology 1 

Modern nationhood depends on the overcoming of social 
divisions based on “ better blood ”. There can hardly be a 
genuine national community between people who are barred by 
law from mating or from social intercourse, or where people of 
lower rank have no chance of rising. Yet the tendency towards 
equal status has always met open or disguised resistance. In the 
eighteenth century, spokesmen of the French nobility put for¬ 
ward the view that the nobles were descended from the Frankish 


conquerors and the common people from the subdued Romans 
and Gauls, and they tried to base on this argument their claim 
to a ruling position. This was the starting-point of long contro¬ 
versies about the racial background of social structure and its 
bearing on French history and politics. The most famous French 
historians and many leading politicians and writers took part in 
this struggle, and many different theories were put forward. 2 The 
contention that the higher classes were of a more noble race than 
the lower aroused passionate opposition and did much to poison 
class relations and jeopardize national solidarity. In truth, the 
racial diversity of the classes had been completely obliterated by 


1727 ^ G ° mte ^ Boulainvilliers > Histoire * Vancien gouvernemenl de la France , 3 tomes, 

Thier pV has compiled and discussed these controversies in his Recils de 
Umps merovingiens and Considerations sur I'histoire de France , and Ernest Seilltere in the 
mfroducUon to his book Le Comte de Gobineau has also surveyed them. Recently the 
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mixture in the Middle Ages ; but the diversity of traditions sur¬ 
vived and created a sharp antagonism between the mentalities of 
the nobility and the middle class which rendered the national 
evolution of the French very different from that of the English. 
After the revolution of 1848 the Comte de Gobineau took up the 
old aristocratic argument and modernized it by identifying the 
noble and culturally productive elements of the nations with the 
Aryans or Teutons. 1 He confessed that he wanted by this theory 
to strike at the heart of liberalism, and as an admirer of feudalism 
he specially detested the idea of the Fatherland, which he called 
a Semitic monstrosity. Gobineau became the chief pioneer of 
modern racialism, 2 and through his friendship with Richard 
Wagner the doctrine was introduced into Germany, where it 
found many adherents. In France herself Gobineau had no 
success, and for a long time was almost forgotten till his popularity 
in Germany drew some attention to him again. Vacher de 
Lapougc and a few other writers propagated the theory that 
the upper classes had more noble Nordic blood than the masses. 
But France’s national traditions were too deeply imbued with 
the spirit of equality and the Rights of Man and offered no favour¬ 
able soil for racialism. 

In Germany Gobincau’s prestige was eclipsed by that of 
Houston Stewart Chamberlain, 3 who was an ardent disciple of 
Richard Wagner and married his daughter. He was of English 
origin but later became a fanatical Pan-German and hater of 
England. The Emperor William II was his enthusiastic friend 
and did much to spread his ideas in Germany. 4 In his old age 
Chamberlain hailed Hitler as the coming saviour of Germany. 
Hitler’s racialism, indeed, is nothing but Chambcrlainism served 


up for the mob. 

Like his predecessors, the Pan-Germans, Hitler used racialism 
for the purposes of an anti-democratic and aggressive policy. 


1 Cf. Ernest Scillicrc, Le Comte de Gobineau et L'Aryanisme historique, 1903 ; Fritz 
Friedrich, Studien iiber Gobineau, 1906 ; L. Schemann, Gobineau. 

3 Disraeli, however, put forward racial ideas before Gobineau, though cnietiy 
through the mouth of figures in his novels. Carl Kochnc tried to show that Gobineau 
got the idea from Disraeli, which seems to me not sufficiently proved. Cf. Kocnne, 
in Archiv fur Rassen- und Gcsellschaftsbiologic, 1926. Further forerunners of modern 
racialism are mentioned in L. Schemann, Die Rasse in den Geisleswissenschaflen , 3 vols., 
1028-20, and Th. Bicder, Geschichle dee Germanenforschung, 2 vols., , 9 21 ; 

3 Cf. E. Scilli£re, H. St. Chamberlain, 1918, and Frederick Hertz, Race and Civilization, 
1928. My book gives a detailed criticism of the doctrines of racialism, and of Gham- 

berlain in particular. . . . . _r 

4 The German diplomatic documents and memoirs relating to the epoch 

William II show that the Kaiser was actuated by strong race prejudices against t c 
Russians and other Slavs, the Japanese, the Chinese and even t ’?. eLa ^ n "^ l °,^\ hit 
uncle, King Edward VII, however, declared that the Japanese differed from the whites 

only in the colour of the skin. 
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The Nordic or Germanic race was represented as the elite of 
mankind, destined to rule and to exploit the inferior races. Of: 
course, even the German racialists could not maintain that the 1 
Germans of to-day were of pure Nordic stock. All nations were 
shown by science to be mixtures of different races. But the ; 
racialists contended that the Nordic element in a nation was the 
only really creative one, and that the value of a nation and its 
claim to a place in the world depended on its share of Nordic 
blood. There is no evidence, however, that genius is restricted 
to one race only. Goethe and Beethoven, the two greatest 
geniuses of German civilization, were certainly not of Nordic 
type. Both were very dark, and many of their physical charac¬ 
teristics seem to prove their non-Teutonic origin. The greatest 
Russian poet, Pushkin, was the grandson of a negro ; Dostoyew- 
ski, Tolstoi and Gorki showed marked Mongolian features. The 
two Dumas, both famous authors, were typical Frenchmen, 
though they were mulattoes by blood. The most striking refuta¬ 
tion, however, of the racial explanation of the national character 
results from a comparison of English and German ideals. The 
two peoples are surely closely related in race, though not quite 
identical. Yet, as regards political ideology, philosophy, literary 
traditions and the spirit of the language, the development of the 
two nations was widely divergent. 

5. The Social Background of German Racial Doctrines— 

Racial Antisemitism 

The way for the extraordinary success of racialism in Germany 
was prepared by national traditions. In a large part of Germany 
the warrior-class has always been the strongest factor. In 
Prussia Frederick II made the Junkers a highly privileged caste, 
which became almost a ruling military race, despising all other 
classes. Bismarck gave Prussian militarism the domination over 
Germany, and made it national by winning through his victories 
and the foundation of a mighty Empire the support of the bour¬ 
geoisie and a large part of the Protestant middle classes. The 
modem German doctrine of Nordic race superiority was first 
directed less against other nations or the Jews than against the 
lower classes of the German people itself. The early German 
racialists like G. Klemm and Otto Ammon were chiefly concerned 
to prove that the lower classes in Germany were of less noble 
blood than the ruling classes. Their doctrine identified the upper 
strata with the Aryans and the lower ones with Mongolians, in 
order to justify the domination of the lower by the upper classes. 
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A special feature of present German racialism is the limitless 
denigration of the so-called Jewish race. Anti-Jewish sentiment 
has, of course, been strong in many ages and in many peoples 
and has sprung from various motives. It is racial antisemitism 
only with which we are concerned here. • Anthropology has found 
that the Jews are not a homogeneous race but a mixture of 
different racial elements predominantly identical with the racial 
elements of south and east Europeans with an admixture of 
Nordic and Oriental stock. The Nazi views of Jewish racial 
mentality, their treatment of the Jews and the answer to their 
allegations need not be discussed here in detail . 1 The idea, how¬ 
ever, that the Jewish success in trade was due to innate racial 
tendencies is not restricted to the Nazis or to Germany but very 
widespread in other countries too. In truth, the economic 
ascent of the Jews in the nineteenth century was due to special 
historical and social conditions and has nothing to do with 
race. A major reason was the wide dispersal of the Jews through 
persecutions, which provided them with many international 
experiences and contacts, knowledge of languages, and markets. 
In the period of capitalistic development this enabled the Jews 
to become to a large extent economic, financial and cultural 
mediators between different nations. Their success was par¬ 
ticularly great in countries where the ruling classes were still 
imbued with a feudal and military spirit and found trade beneath 
their dignity, while no national trading middle class had 
developed, as in large parts of central and eastern Europe. The 
nobility in those countries frequently left the sale of the agri¬ 
cultural products and the industrial development of their landed 
estates to the Jews, whom they often also protected against the 
animosity of the nascent middle class. Many Jews thus had 
exceptional opportunities of acquiring wealth. Their sons or 
grandsons, however, soon tried to abandon the world of commerce 
and to join the medical or legal professions, or to become writers, 
scientists or officials. As a rule, the third generation of rich 
Jewish families showed little commercial interest or ability but 


1 Cf. for the facts G. Warburg, Six Tears under Hitler, The Jews under the Nazi 
Regime, iq^Q : Cecil Roth. The Jewish Contribution to Civilization, jqyi. 

It is a complete mistake to assume that the old-established Jews in Germany were, 
before Hider, regarded as an alien clement by the majority of the Germans, except y 
extreme nationalists. A certain vague prejudice was widespread, but it was Y 

more acute than the prejudice against Catholics or South Germans in certain P: 
circles or the aversion of the Bavarians against the Prussians. Bismarck in his Deg 
nines showed the anti-Jewish prejudice of the Junker class but soon got rid of it. , 
one?said that mixed marriages of Germans with Jews seemed to produce a good 
blend, and that he did not know whether he would not advise his sons 1 

sense. 
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produced many intellectuals. This alone explodes the racial 
explanation of the Jewish economic success. 

The conditions which prepared the ground for racialism in 
Germany have already been indicated. Hitler played upon the 
mob instincts, latent in large sections of various classes, which 
envied the wealthy Jews and wanted to rob them or to get rid 
of competitors. Moreover, the extraordinary achievements of 
numerous Jewish scholars, scientists, physicians, lawyers, authors, 
musicians, artists, technicians, economic and financial organizers, 
though credited by the world to the German account, aroused 
the violent resentment of those German rivals who saw themselves 
outdistanced. * Hitler, furthermore, wanted a universal scape¬ 
goat which was to be made responsible for all social evils and the 
loss of the last war. The Germans, being of noble blood, could 
not be made mainly responsible without contradicting the funda¬ 
mental thesis of racialism. The Jews, therefore, were a very 
handy object for symbolizing the forces of evil and for serving as 
a target for popular passions . 1 The main reason for Hitler’s 
anti-Jewish fanaticism, however, was the fact that a large number 
of German Jews were the mainstay of opposition to a policy of 
ruthless aggression against other nations. Many German Jews 
were eager patriots, and some even nationalists, and many had 
no political interests at all. But there is no doubt that the 
majority of Jewish intellectuals and business men were strongly 
in favour of a policy of international conciliation and co-opera¬ 
tion which coincided with all their traditions and interests. Many 
of them belonged to the most active advocates of this policy and 
as editors, journalists and writers had considerable influence on 
public opinion. Hitler, therefore, acted quite logically when he 
decided to crush and exterminate the Jews in order to clear the 
way for his conquest of the world. 

Though Hitler named his movement Nationalsocialist Workers 
Party, it is clear that this appeal to socialist and democratic 
sentiment was only a disguise for a thoroughly oligarchic policy. 
Hitler himself, in his book Mein Kampj\ did not conceal his con¬ 
tempt for the masses. Even the official commentary on the Nazi 
programme, moreover, contains two most contemptuous remarks 
about the “ miserable race mixture ” of the average German. 
The real aim of Nazi policy is to establish the rule of the most 
ruthless elements over the great majority under the pretext that 


ness f yca ? S j° ffed /- r ? Cia J antisemitism, but later discovered the useful- 

I^e^^Y“^ n K-» ad ? pt l d lt /° r ^ P ur P os es- It has been remarked that the 
Japanese complained bitterly that they had no Jews who could be used as a scapegoat. 
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they are of superior Nordic blood. The masses are to be kept 
in subjection, partly by a most mendacious ideology and by con¬ 
stant intoxication, partly by an unparalleled system of spying and 
terror. This, obviously, does not conform to the ideal of a nation 
as a free, civilized, self-governing community. The German 
people is to forget its enslavement and degradation through the 
pride of belonging to the most noble race on earth. 


6. Racialism in Britain 


Racial and national prejudice was widespread in England 
too. In the Middle Ages and later, numerous foreign visitors to 
England noted the contempt and hatred of aliens shown by the 
English people, while the French were usually credited with 
friendliness towards strangers. 1 Much of this sentiment was 
either due to commercial rivalry or to jealousy of foreign 
workers. But the main cause was obviously the early develop¬ 
ment and wide diffusion of national pride which often bordered 
on racial arrogance. When William III was attacked by English 
adversaries for his foreign origin and entourage, Daniel Defoe wrote 
his brilliant The True-born Englishman , in which he ridiculed 
racial pride and animosity, pointing out what a mixed race the 
English were. In general, anti-alienism was strongest in the 
lower classes. When in 1753 a bill facilitating the naturalization 
of foreign Jews, proposed by the government and supported by 
the bishops, was passed in parliament, there was such an outburst 
of mob passion that it was soon repealed. 2 

In the nineteenth century Britain’s record as the liberator of 
the slaves, the friend of freedom and peace in the whole world 
and the pioneer of social reform aroused general admiration. 
Whatever may be said about the seamy side of this picture, it can¬ 
not be disputed that Britain has made an enormous contribution 
to the progress of racial and social equality in all parts of the globe. 
She was not only the centre of the world’s trade but also the 
centre of active interest and helpfulness on behalf of all oppressed 
races, peoples and other groups, and of movements for inter¬ 
national peace, goodwill and co-operation. Every foreigner 
willing to do useful work, or seeking a refuge from persecution, 


1 Cf. many judgments of foreign visitors in R. Ehrenberg, Hamburg und England im 

ZeiUdUr der Konigin Elisabeth, .896, p. 15-19 5 .Malcolm Letts, As 

1Q oe DD. 28, 49 , 51. Cf. further the voices quoted by Robert Michels, 

Palriothmus, 1929,?. 121, and in Ethos , 1925, vol. ii, p. 197 - Bulwer-Lytton, England 

and the English 1833 («*• i 874 > P- 3 ?);. . . . r , Inn „ 

« Cf. Gerald Hertz, British Imperialism in the Eighteenth Century, 1908. 
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found hospitable reception. The racial broad-mindedness of 
wide sections of the people has been evidenced by many facts. 
Several times English constituencies elected Indians as their 
representatives to the House of Commons, among them the 
prominent Indian Nationalist Dadabhai Naoroji. Men of Jewish 
origin have held the posts of Prime Minister, Ministers, Viceroy of 
India and Governor-General of Australia, besides many other 
prominent positions. 

National prejudice, of course, was widespread too, but it was 
seldom expressed in such a violent form as in certain continental 
countries, except in war-time. Sometimes racial prejudice too 
made its appearance. It is interesting to note that it was 
prominent Liberals who taunted Disraeli with his Jewish race 
and discovered that his foreign policy was not English but 
“ Oriental ’V In truth, Disraeli’s political principles were 
practically those of Bolingbroke and Burke, adapted to his time, 
while his foreign policy continued that of Palmerston, except that 
Disraeli was much less meddlesome and did not encourage revolu¬ 
tionary movements abroad. His stressing of the national 
character and national honour and his dazzling foreign policy 
were certainly of that type which moderate nationalists of all 
countries praise as “ truly national ”. Yet the fact that he was 
of different “ blood ” had much greater weight in the eyes of his 
opponents than the spiritual relation between his political attitude 
• and English national traditions. 

Racial prejudice was most frequently manifested towards the 
Irish. Many writers and politicians declared that the Irish, 
owing to their Celtic blood, were unfit for self-government. 2 In 
particular, Carlyle and «his disciples have shown racialist 
tendencies. Yet racial doctrines have, on the whole, found little 
encouragement on the part of English statesmen and scholars, 
and have been sharply rejected by eminent thinkers, such as 
J. S. Mill, E. T. Buckle, T. H. Huxley. 

A moderate form of racialism has recently been represented 
by the well-known psychologist Professor William MacDougall. 
He has put forward the theory that the logical deductive tendency 
of the French intellect, and the empirical inductive of the Eng¬ 
lish, were rooted in race, though tradition had accumulated and 


a 9 ** in Encyclopedia Brilarmica, article “Antisemitism” by L. Wolf. 

A dBtmgmshed historian, W. H Dawson {The German Empire and the Unity Movement , 
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accentuated such differences. 1 Such tendencies can, in fact, be 
observed, but a knowledge of history shows that they neither 
existed from the beginning, nor characterized the whole civiliza¬ 
tion of the two nations as implied in a racial interpretation of 
national character. In the field of political science, for instance, 
the antagonism between Rousseau and Burke seems, indeed, to 
confirm MacDougall’s view. 2 But it is not in agreement with 
a great many other facts. The greatest French political thinkers, 
such as Bodin, Hotman, Montesquieu, Voltaire, Comte, Tocque- 
ville, belonged to the historical-empirical school, while English 
political philosophers, such as Hobbes, Locke, Bentham, Austin 
and many others showed the abstract type of political thought. 

It would be wrong to assume that racialist beliefs are quite 
negligible in Britain. Oakesmith says 3 that while no distin¬ 
guished British writer has tried to vindicate the racial hypothesis, 
it has permeated with its influence much of British literature and 
politics. Even when it is not expressly asserted it is tacitly 
admitted as the premiss of important conclusions. Though, 
furthermore, government, parliament and the responsible press 
avoid, and sometimes disapprove, any racial discrimination, 
there surely exists a certain social racialism the extent of which 
is difficult to gauge. It has often been complained that even 
Indians, completely English in language, education and customs, 
were refused accommodation in some London hotels and board¬ 
ing-houses. The social relations between races, of course, are of . 
special importance in the Empire. 


7. Racialism Outside Europe 

British experts of great weight have drawn attention to the 
fact that certain sections of the British in India have adopted 
towards the Indians an attitude of aloofness which has created 
the impression of racial arrogance and has greatly aggravated 


» Cf. VV. MacDougall, The Group Mind, 1921, p. 112.—In fact, French civilization, 
like that of every other nation, shows a great variety of different types which cannot be 
summed up in brief formulas. Cf. A. Guerard, French Civilisation from its Origins to the 
Close of the Middle Ages, 1920, p. 58. MacDougall also expresses racialist views in his 
book Is America Safe for Democracy ?, 1921 (published in England under the title Aattonal 
Welfare and National Decay). He rejects, however, extreme doctrines. 

2 Even Rousseau, however, was not exclusively an abstract thinker. In a large 
part of his writings his thought is empirical and pays great regard to historical condi¬ 
tions and national differences. Cf. C. E Vaughan, Political Writings of Rousseau, 191 5 . 
vol. i, pp. 71, 78, 82. 

3 Cf. John Oakesmith, Race and Nationality , 1919, p. 39 - 
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the tension between the races. 1 It would certainly be quite mis¬ 
leading to generalize such observations. Countless British in 
India have proved their. sincere friendship and admiration for 
the Indian people by their life’s work, and have particularly 
devoted their efforts to the promotion of equality. The govern¬ 
ment of India has tried hard to combat those tendencies. 
Nevertheless, certain fundamental facts of the British Raj in 
India and the unwritten laws of “ good society ” seem to have 
counteracted the endeavours of far-seeing statesmen and experts. 
The main reasons why there was not more sympathetic social 
contact between the two races were the small number of British 
residents in India, and the still smaller number of those who 
regarded India as their permanent home ; furthermore, on the 
British side certain traditions of society life and clubs from which 
Indians were excluded, on the Indian side caste-rules and the 
seclusion of women. However this may be, the example shows 
how easily the suspicion of racial arrogance is aroused if there is 
not wide and close contact between two races living in the same 
territory. Racial estrangement does not even presuppose any 
real racial difference. Many instances from Europe, America and 
Africa could be quoted, showing that nationalities of the same 
race, and living in the same country, hardly mix in society. They 
live side by side as if in two different worlds, and this goes far to 
explain why there is little understanding and sympathy between 
•them and frequently an astounding amount of ill-will and friction. 

All over the world the British Colonial administration, 
prompted by the missionaries and liberal opinion, has done 
admirable work in promoting the welfare of backward races and 
in opening the road towards racial equality. In Cape Colony 
the coloured people, who are the descendants of slaves and a 
mixture of various races, as early as 1852 received civic equality 
and the franchise, though subject to qualifications which a small 
part only possessed. 2 In West Africa and the West Indies a large 
measure of equality has been realized, and black Dominions seem 
to loom in the future. Where a large number of whites, however, 
are settled and wield political power the coloured peoples are 
usually denied any equality. 3 


state . m . cnts ° f prominent experts in W. Hancock, Survey of British Common- 
w^lth Affairs , vol. i; Problems of Nationality, 1937, p. 171 ; Sir G. Schuster and G. 

£ 2 kZrS n d De ™ CT T»> , 94 «> P- 63 ; C. Andrews and G. Mukeiji, The Rise and 
Growtii of the Congress m India, 1938, p. 8t ; K. Krishna, The Problem of Minorities, 1939, 

P * ¥Ae\\, Zl E 1928, pp. 187, 2i2. *** 

a a Macmillan, The Cape Coloured Question, 1927- 

Kiven bT7 'rZl °7 acia J ^“rinunation in different parts of the world is 

given by J. Oldham, Christianity and the Race Problem, 1924, p. 159. 
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It is interesting to compare the spirit of the British and the 
French Colonial administration in Africa and other parts of the 
world. 1 The French try to make the Africans French in language 
and civilization and to render them politically an integral part 
of the French nation. This implies the recognition of their full 
equality and a centralized government. In the older French 
colonies the black man, indeed, has the franchise and is repre¬ 
sented in the parliament in Paris. In other colonies the franchise 
can be obtained by natives who have certain qualifications. 
Negroes have held posts as deputies, vice-president of the Chamber 
of Deputies, Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, colonial 
governors, high officials, generals and admirals. In the colonies 
white and black soldiers, officials, clerks, workers, students and 
children live and work side by side on terms of complete under¬ 
standing and equality. Many black families are already com¬ 
pletely French in language and outlook. Besides, there are 
schools for more primitive tribes where the Africans are taught 
to develop along their own lines. 

The British system does not aim at making the natives 
thoroughly British. It offers them either an English education or 
a training for the tasks of native life, and employs to a large extent 
the system of indirect rule in which the natives remain under the 
rule of their own chieftains but under British control. There is 
more scope for local autonomy in the British system than in the 
centralized French one. In the long run the British way seems 
to lead to national independence for the Africans. In spite of all 
benevolent efforts the British do not encourage full social equality 
for the Africans. There are no legal bars to intermarriage and 
social intercourse, but relations are restricted by custom. The 
British Army and Navy did not accept black men for service side 
by side with whites, though now a change seems to have taken 
place in this respect. In the Dutch empire there is no colour bar, 
the Javanese enjoying political rights and a wide autonomy. A 
consequence of the Dutch administration is that the numerous 
peoples with different languages and customs gradually acquire a 
sentiment of unity which may lead to common nationhood, 
probably in the form of a federation. 

In the Dominions the antagonism against coloured races is 
outspoken. Its chief protagonists are the Boers of South Africa, 

1 Cf. three most informative books compiled by study groups of the Royal Institute, 
of International Affairs : The Colonuu Problem , 1937* PP* 5 ^> M 4 > 11 7 > 121 5 . ' , 
British Empire ; The French Colonial Empire. The British and French educational 
systems in Africa have been compared in a book by YV\ Bryant Mumford and G. Orde- 
Brown, Africans Learn to be French. 
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but sections of the English population, especially farmers and 
workers, share their attitude. The traditional Boer outlook is to 
regard natives as destined to be their serfs, though they are 
sometimes treated in a patriarchal way. The natives form 
almost three-quarters of the population of South Africa, 74 per 
cent of the agricultural workers, 89 per cent of the miners and 
60 per cent of the industrial workers. 1 Nevertheless, the Boer 
ascendancy in the Union and the new attitude of white Labour 
denies them the claim to essential civic and political rights, and 
has even curtailed rights which the coloured people have enjoyed 
for generations. The schools for natives are completely in¬ 
adequate, their wages, health and standard of life are very low, 
and consequently their productivity too. The enforcement of 
the principle of racial inequality, moreover, has a demoralizing 
influence on a large part of the white workers, who regard hard 
work as beneath their dignity, and insist on getting “ white- 
collar ” work from the government. Besides, a “ colour bar ” 
has been set up by the trade unions which practically reserves all 
better-paid work to white workers. 2 The conditions in the Union 
have encouraged the white settlers in other parts of Africa to 
press for similar treatment of the natives. It must be said, 
however, that many British and Dutch South Africans of high 
standing combat the policy of sharp racial discrimination, and 
strive to improve the status and living conditions of the black 
Africans. 

Racialism also affects the Indians, of whom many have settled 
in South Africa for generations. Economic development brought 
about a great import of indentured workers from India who lived 
and worked in conditions of semi-slavery. Resentment in India 
was so strong that this emigration to South Africa was at last 
stopped. On the other hand, the South Africans wanted to pre¬ 
vent the Indians in their country from staying and rising to better 
positions, and a policy of racial discrimination set in which 
aroused great indignation in India. The Indian Government 
protested, and after a long struggle a compromise was reached in 


A f 1 " s 5 lctlv f l b ^ ks by Edgar Brookes, The Colour Problems of South 

A frC r £f™ an Mine Policy and the Liberal Spirit, iq 39 , 

\ ° ming m S ° Uth African Citizenship and Politics, by vJou* 

G ° n thc P° or ' vhi * and the native,’ p.^g and 

Vj. v^alpm, I here are no South Africans , 1941, p. 171. J 

A biography of General Smuts explains this change in the attitude of the trad* 
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1927. 1 Nevertheless, even now the Indians born in South Africa, 
and possessing citizenship, are excluded from the franchise, and 
practically from universities and schools frequented by whites. 
On the railways they have to travel in compartments for natives. 2 
The racial policy of South Africa has given a great impetus to 
Indian nationalism. Gandhi was converted to his policy of non- 
co-operation through his experiences in South Africa. The 
British Government tried to induce South Africa to avoid words 
likely to give offence to India, but could achieve little in the 
essential questions, as any pressure would have aroused violent 
resentment in the Dominion. 

The other Dominions have not gone as far as South Africa in 
racial discrimination, and on the whole their policy has not 
aroused the same resentment in India. But in regard to immigra¬ 
tion they have all adopted many direct and indirect measures 
for keeping out Asiatics. 3 Everywhere, moreover, the restrictions 
have become increasingly rigorous, and have been extended to 
more and more peoples, even to Europeans. Professor Bailey of 
the University of Melbourne has observed that in the beginning 
the idea was that Australia should form an outpost of white 
civilization ; following the Great War and the arrival in greater 
numbers of south-eastern European peoples, the concept was 
limited, and Australia was to be an outpost of the British 
race. Then followed a still narrower concept—Australia for the 
Australians. 

A remarkable case, however, is the absence of marked racial 
prejudice towards the Maoris in New Zealand. 4 This people 
forms about 4-5 per cent of the population, and there is no colour 
bar in the Australian or South African sense. Many long- 
established white families arc proud of the admixture of Maori 
blood among their ancestors, intermarriage has continued, and 
half-castes have played an important role as mediators between 
the races. Sir James Carroll was a half-caste and the most 
trusted Maori leader of his day, yet he represented a European 


1 Cf. Hancock, “ India and the Race Equality ” in his admirable Survey of British 

Commonwealth Affairs, p. 166. , . 

* There are even separate counters for natives in post-offices and separate tramcars , 

they are not admitted to hotels nor in most cases to railway restaurants; they are not 
addressed as Mr. or Mrs. and so on. Chinese, who belong to an Allied nation, arc 
treated as natives in South Africa, while Japanese, who belong to a hostile nation, 


3 For details, cf. the very informative work, The Legal Status of Aliens in Pacific 
Countries, by various writers, edited by Norman MacKenzie, 1937. Cf. furth "’ 

van Pittius, Nationality within the British Commonwealth of Nations, i 93 °» PP- ,b 3 ' b - 
Further literature is quoted in the Encyclopedia of Social Sciences, vol. 7 (> 93 2 )» P- 594 - 

4 Cf. W. Morell, New Z e * lan(1 > > 935 . P- 2 99 - 
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electorate. The Maoris have the franchise, and a Maori was 
Minister of Native Affairs. Though there is a certain social 
separation and discrimination, this is outweighed by a long tra¬ 
dition of mutual good-will and respect. 1 

In the United States racial discrimination, partly by law, 
partly by social pressure and intimidation, plays a considerable 
role. The descendants of Negro slaves, who number about 
12 millions, are legally American citizens. They have become 
thoroughly Americanized, and, given the necessary educational 
and social conditions, their development has offered overwhelming 
evidence for the possibility of complete mental assimilation and 
for fundamental intellectual and moral equality. 2 Nevertheless, 
the coloured Americans are often subject to humiliating dis¬ 
abilities which vary in different parts of the Union. 3 A number 
of states prohibit intermarriage, and their legislation has been 
taken as a model by the Nazis in drafting the Nuremberg laws. 
This state of things is much criticized by liberal opinion and 
constant efforts arc being made to improve it. Increasing restric¬ 
tions were imposed on the immigration of Asiatics, and finally 
it was completely prohibited. 4 After the Great War the immigra¬ 
tion of Europeans, too, was greatly restricted, especially for the 
peoples from eastern and southern Europe. The German 
racialist doctrines of the superiority of the Nordic race, repre¬ 
sented in America by many writers, have had some influence 
in preparing the soil for this policy. The rigid restriction of 
immigration has had a far-reaching effect on the fate of the 
world, partly by fostering the rise of violent nationalism in Japan 
and other countries, partly by greatly aggravating social tension 
in Europe, thereby paving the way for Hitler. 

The reasons given for the exclusion of Orientals from the 
countries settled by whites are alleged dangers to the level of 
wages and the general standard of living, and the necessity of 


Though there are two races in New Zealand ”, declared the Prime Minister in 
1937 , we are but one people.” Cf. Hancock, Survey, vol. ii, p. 70. 

Y* comprehensive survey on this much disputed subject in The Physical and 
Mental Abilities of the American Negro , ed. by the Department of Education, Howard 
University, Washington, D.C., 1934. 

* Thcrace problems in America have recently been excellently treated by a Dutch 
Schncke, Professor at the University of Batavia and Secretary of Education 

' Ind ! cs : Sfv B ; Sc ^cke, Allen Americans. A Study of Race Relations, 

*936 (with bibliography). Cf. further, Oldham, pp. 164, 177. 

.1 p Pr ° fcs i or W - MacDougall, himself a racialist, says that the anti-Asiatic policy of 
the Pacific States was first little appreciated in the Eastern States, and the differences 
of the views even seemed to threaten the unity of the nation, for “ the Westerners were 
, Tf h V??? sc f cdc J a jT th fn submit to have their restrictive measures over¬ 
ly?! S? , f0r f lddcn by t*? ie J ed A ral G ° vcrnm ent ”. But at last the nation accepted 
their point of view. W. MacDougall, The American Nation, 1925, p. 147, P 
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protecting the white race and its civilization. It is doubtful, 
however, whether these objects could not also be secured by other 
measures (for example, by fixing quotas of immigrants and wage 
standards which must not be undercut), and whether they would 
be menaced at all under a system of reasonably regulated immi¬ 
gration. Some of the restricting countries are definitely under¬ 
populated and would greatly profit by an increase of workers 
and consumers. As regards other forms of discrimination it is 
difficult to see how they could serve those purposes. White 
civilization is certainly not threatened if an Indian or Bantu sits 
in the same school or railway compartment as a white man who 
may be much less civilized than he. It is obvious that to a very 
large extent all those measures are merely due to racial prejudice. 

If it were true, of course, that men in general, or white men in 
particular, are such pugnacious, envious and unreasonable beings 
that they cannot live side by side with men of a different skin 
colour without the gravest danger for social order, then the only 
escape would be to keep the races separated. The coloured 
peoples, who amount to the greater half of the world's population, 
would then also be entitled to exclude whites from their countries. 
It is not intended to examine whether that pessimistic view of 
human nature is true. If it were, it would strike at the root of 
the belief in democracy. 


8. Racialism and Relations with Japan 

The closing of almost all white countries to Asiatic immigra¬ 
tion has aroused great bitterness in India, China and Japan. 
Large parts of these countries are either overpopulated or hindered 
by climatic and other reasons in their agricultural and industrial 
development. The density of population per arable square mile 
(average 1920-33) was calculated for Japan at 2,750, while it 
was only 229 in the United States, 172 in the Soviet Union, 47 in 
France and 819 in Italy. 1 In Great Britain it was 2,170, but 
this country does not depend on the products of its own soi an 
lives largely on industries and foreign trade. It is understan a e 
that the problem of population pressure has aroused anxieties m 
Japan. To many the alternative seemed to be either peaceful 

emigration or colonization of countries to be conquere y e 
sword. Economists, however, have found that both co onization 
and emigration could have but a very limited effect. Many 
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Japanese are traditionally reluctant to leave their homeland. 
The door was more and more closed to Japanese by almost all 
suitable countries such as the United States, Mexico, many South 
American States, all British Dominions and the Soviet Union. 
In some countries discrimination was also imposed in regard to 
employment, business opportunities, right to own real property 
and so on. The Japanese greatly resented all these discrimina¬ 
tions—not so much, as they often declared, because of the 
economic disadvantages as because of their humiliating tendency. 1 
There were no substantial trade conflicts between Japan and the 
United States, 2 and each country was one of the best customers 
of the other. .Neither was an inundation of America with cheap 
Japanese labour probable. Nevertheless, in 1906 a violent agita¬ 
tion against Japanese immigration was started in California, and 
Japanese children were excluded from the general schools. Their 
sitting at the same desk with white children was represented as 
a moral danger. The total number of Japanese children involved 
was but 93, and they were distributed over 23 schools ! Japan 
obviated the agitation by concluding a so-called “ gentleman’s 
agreement ” with the United States, in which she undertook to 
check the emigration of Japanese labourers to America completely. 
But in 1920 the agitation was revived. The great American 
Federation of Labour adopted a resolution requesting Congress 
“ to have the gentleman’s agreement revoked, and to have the 
Japanese and other Asiatic peoples altogether expelled from 
America.” In fact, immigration was soon completely prohibited. 

When the Covenant of the League of Nations was drafted, 
the Japanese asked for the insertion of a clause endorsing the 
principle of the equality of nations, and their right to equal and 
just treatment. 3 A minority of the Commission prevented its 
acceptance, and President Wilson ruled that, in the face of formal 
opposition, unanimity was required. Japan, France, Italy, 
Brazil, Czechoslovakia, China, Greece and Yugoslavia voted for 
the clause, while Britain, the United States, Poland, Portugal, 
and Roumania voted against it. Mr. Balfour remarked that 
“ the proposition that all men are created equal was an eighteenth- 
century proposition which he did not believe was true 

In 1902 Britain had concluded an alliance with Japan which 
was twice renewed and brought considerable advantages to both 

1 Cf. Hindmarsh, pp. 103, 215. 

* Cf. Hindmarsh, p. 228. 

particulars in Georg Schwarzenberger, Power Polities. An Introduction to 
the Study of International Relations and Post-War Planning , ft 4 i, p. 2, and C. A. 
Macartney, National States and National Alinorities , 1934, p. 220. 
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sides. In the Great War Japanese warships convoyed British 
transports. The alliance, however, was unpopular in the United 
States and in the Dominions, partly because Japan’s militarism 
and expansionism aroused distrust, partly out of general racial 
antagonism. In 1921 the alliance was due to expire. Both the 
British Government and Japan were in favour of renewing it, 
but the influence of America and the Dominions succeeded in 
bringing about its end. 1 The Washington Conference led to the 
Four Power Pact for securing peace, and to several other pacts. 
But the friendship between Britain and Japan was not restored. 
The estrangement was largely due to the activities of the mili¬ 
tarist party in Japan. Militarism and nationalism were always 
powerful in that country, but there were also strong counter¬ 
forces. After the Great War the military party lost power, while 
the commercial and financial interests standing for a peaceful 
penetration in search of new markets gained influence. 2 A 
prominent American, President Schurmann, stated after a visit 
to Japan, that in his view she would in twenty years become one 
of the most democratic countries in the world. Other American 
experts also expressed optimistic views. 3 An American writer, 
Dr. Sidney Gulick, warned his country that the reviving anti- 
Japanese agitation in America was directly playing into the hands 
of the most dangerous and unscrupulous elements in Japan and 
gave Japanese militarism the most cogent arguments for pro¬ 
moting anti-American feeling in Japan. 4 In 1930 the struggle 
between the civil and the military power over the London Naval 
Treaty ended in an overwhelming victory of the civil government 
of Japan. 5 But the militarists staged an “ incident ” in China as 
an excuse for a policy of conquest which was to restore their 
prestige. The economic world crisis led to new discrimination 
against Japanese goods and enabled the militarists with the help 
of the distressed classes to defeat the Liberal Government. Japan 
left the League of Nations and denounced the Naval Treaties. 
In 1936 a Japanese naval officer published a book in which he 
came to the conclusion that a war with Britain was hardly avoid¬ 
able. Hostile relations between the two countries, he declared, 
were “ the natural result of the denunciation of the alliance . 6 
The rise of the power of militarism in Japan was primarily 


1 Cf. R. Jcbb, The Empire in Eclipse, 1926, p. 40. 

a Cf. E. Causton, Militarism and Foreign Policy in Japan, 1930, p. 130. 

* Cf Iichiro Tokutomi, lapanese-American Relations, 1922, p. 140. 

. Cf! Sidney Gulick, Th/Amnican-Japams, Problem, .914 i Coward UmUrMndmg 


Japan, 1935. 

6 Cf- Causton, p. 137. 
0 Cf. Lt.-Comdr. Tota 
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responsible for all the tragedies that followed. But one of the 
most potent factors which helped the militarists to seize power 
was undoubtedly the racial discrimination against Japan adopted 
by so many nations. Another factor was the experience of the 
weak attitude of the democratic powers towards the aggressions 
of Fascism. 

The anti-Japanese movement in America was not due to fear 
of Japan’s aggressiveness. The Chinese and other Asiatics who 
were certainly not aggressive nations were treated even worse. 
Professor Gulick, an expert in this problem and spokesman of a 
great organization of American Churches, wrote of the anti- 
Chinese riots of the eighties : “ Scores of Chinese have been 
murdered, hundreds wounded, and thousands robbed, by anti- 
Asiatic mobs, with no protection for the victims and no punish¬ 
ment for the culprits.” Chinese immigration was completely 
stopped by several laws though this was a direct breach of the 
American-Chinesc treaties of 1868 and 1880, and the Supreme 
Court laid down that Congress was not bound by international 
treaties and could repeal or modify them at its pleasure. 1 

1 Cf. S. Gulick, Asia's Appeal to America . 



CHAPTER III 

NATIONALITY AND LANGUAGE 

i. Language as a Symbol of Personality 

Language is not only a means for communicating with others. 
It also constitutes the most powerful implement for developing 
personality, both individual and collective. Every social differ¬ 
entiation gives rise to special forms of speech which then emphasize 
and enhance the social diversity. The linguists have found that 
almost every village and region, every trade and profession, every 
corporation and association and social class have their peculiari¬ 
ties of speech which are often regarded as a badge of that special 
community. 1 In primitive society sometimes different vocabu¬ 
laries are prescribed for men and women, the old and the young. 
There are many examples of the use of a special language for 
sacral purposes, for speaking to God, as Latin is still employed in 
the Catholic Church and Hebrew in the synagogues. In former 
times different languages, or dialects, were often used by the same 
persons for different forms of literature, either according to the 
social station of the readers or according to tradition. 2 

2. Nationality and Language in Antiquity and the 

Middle Ages 

In our time, the national community has assumed paramount 
power, and all its local and social rivals have lost in prestige and 
influence. The national language has become one of the idols 
of a new religion. All nations regard it as a symbol of their 
independence and honour, as the supreme expression of their per¬ 
sonality, and they esteem its exclusive domination within their 
national territory more highly than obvious spiritual and material 
advantages. Peoples, of course, have always clung to their 
language and were often inclined to look down on the foreigner, 
whose speech seemed to them barbarous. 3 Yet in ancient times 
there seem to have been no parallels for our idolization of the 
national language and intolerance towards other languages. In 
former ages rulers and peoples tolerated different tongues in their 
territory, or even adopted a foreign one, though they were not 

1 Cf. abundant examples in J. Vendryes, Language, a Linguistic Introduction to 
History , 1925, p. 240. On language and personality cf. K. Vossler, The Spmt of 
Language in Cirilization, 1932, chap. ii. 

2 Cf. Vendryes, p. 272. . 

3 The original meaning of barbaros probably was stammering, stuttering, babbling 
unintelligibly. Many other peoples had similar designations. The Slav word lor 
German, for example, means dumb, mute. Cf. J. Juethncr, Hellenen und Barbaren, Aus 
der GeschichU des Nationalbewusstseins, 1923, pp. I, 4, 124. 
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devoid of national sentiment and pride. They may have laughed 
at the foreigner mangling their speech, but we hear nothing of 
coercion having been employed for imposing a national language 
upon minorities or aliens. 

This attitude was the outcome of social conditions. In early 
times peoples were not yet firmly attached to the soil. Migrations, 
invasions, and infiltrations, the large number of foreign slaves, 
the transplanting and extermination of whole peoples, and the 
settlement of soldiers on the soil of the conquered, often brought 
about changes of language. The rulers of a conquered country 
were often of foreign stock. Kings and aristocracies were always 
favourably disposed towards foreigners who could be useful to 
them. 

By about 1500 b.c. the Babylonian language and script was 
generally used by all the Oriental kings for their international 
correspondence, even by the Egyptians, who despised the “ miser¬ 
able Asiatics ’’A The Babylonians made great use of the 
Sumerian language in inscriptions, in their cult and in legal 
documents. When there was no more a Sumerian people their 
language survived and played the same role as Latin did in 
our Middle Ages. Later on the Assyrians became politically 
predominant, but about the same time Aramaic widely replaced 
the languages of the Babylonians and Assyrians and became the 
lingua franca, the general tongue of intercourse, in the greater 
part of south-western Asia. The power of Babylon was for some 
time revived by an Aramaic dynasty. Then the Persian king 
Gyrus and his son Cambyses conquered all other empires. But 
they appreciated their title as Kings of Babylon more than their 
national one, and adopted Aramaic for their communications 
with their subjects in the west. After Cambyses’ death the 
Persians revolted against the babylonizing, supra-national policy 
of the dynasty. 2 Even the Jews, in spite of their strong national 
consciousness after the captivity, abandoned Hebrew in everyday 
life for Aramaic to such an extent that the text of the Bible was 
no longer understood by the people and had to be translated 
into Aramaic at service in the synagogues. 3 

l Cf. H. Wjncklcr, Babylonische Geisteskultm, 1919, p. 21 ; B. Meissner, Kullur 
ttabyloniens, 1925, p. 11. 

* Cf. Winclder, p. 27. 

x* * ^°k ertson Smith, The Old Testament in the Jewish Church , 1926, p. 35.— 

Most of the post-biblical, rabbinical literature, too, is in Aramaic.—The spread of this 
language was neither due to political power nor to cultural achievements. The 
commercial importance of the Arameans and the flexibility of their script seem to have 
teen major causes. Cf. Cambridge Ancient Hist., 1925, iii, pp. 248, 423 ; S. Schiflfer, 
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In the time of Hellenism the Greek language spread over wide 
areas of the East, though it was chiefly the tongue of the towns 
and of the educated classes, while the country and the common 
people retained their vernaculars. The expansion of Roman 
domination was quickly followed by that of the Latin language, 
though the Romans did not propagate it by means of coercion : 
the settlement of Roman veterans in the conquered countries and 
the attraction of Roman citizenship and civilization were sufficient. 
The language of large and civilized peoples like the Etruscans, 
Tartessians and Gauls, and many other tongues, disappeared 
completely, and it seems that there was no strong national 
resistance against Romanization. Neither is any particularism of 
these peoples traceable in the later Roman Empire. The Gauls 
and Spaniards soon became patriotic Romans and made a great 
contribution to Roman statesmanship and literature. 1 On the 
other hand, in the Roman Empire the educated classes largely 
used Greek for cultural purposes, while Latin remained the 
official language. The Teutons who established themselves on 
the soil of the decaying Empire soon became romanized, and 
abandoned their native language for Latin. 

When the Arabs swept over the Mediterranean world they 
claimed a dominating position in all the conquered countries, 
but they did not aim at imposing their language upon the subdued 
peoples. On the contrary, Omar forbade the Christians to learn 
the Arabic language and the Mohammedans to use any foreign 
language. Soon, however, these barriers proved untenable, and 
Arabic spread enormously. Unlike the ancient religions Islam 
was a democratic creed, and even the lowest classes received 
instruction in order to read the Koran. Moreover, Islam also 
attracted many highly cultivated minds of many nations, especially 
Persians, Greeks, Syrians, Kopts, Berbers and Visigoths. All this 

furthered the expansion of the Arabic language. 

The Normans had a dazzling career as conquerors and 
organizers of states. Yet nowhere did they show tenacity in 
maintaining their language. Most of them changed their 
language twice or thrice in the course of a few centuries. In 
Normandy they soon dropped their original Teutonic speech for 
French. In England they retained French for a longer time, but 
soon began to mix it with Anglo-Saxon elements and to evolve 
English. In Ireland the Anglo-Norman barons soon became 
celticized, and the Statute of Kilkenny of 1367 failed to prevent it. 

1 On the causes of the Romanization of Gaul, cf. Fustcl de Coulanges, Histoue des 
institutions politiques de I'ancienne France, 1877, pp. 37 . 55 - 
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In Scotland, too, they adopted Celtic speech and were leaders of 
the Celts against English aggression. Later on English became 
more and more the language of Scotland. “ Celtic kings , says 
Professor Rait, “ compelled the greater portion of Celtic Scotland 
to adopt English law and custom and, to a lesser degree, English 
speech.” 1 It was northern English, however, which became the 
national speech, and its peculiarity served as a symbol of Scottish 
nationality. 

From the eleventh to the thirteenth century a.d. the French 
language and civilization permeated wide territories in Europe 
and the Orient, while the German language and civilization 
spread in the east of Europe. Norman adventurers and French 
crusaders conquered numerous States and introduced their 
language and customs. Moreover, in the whole of Europe aristo¬ 
cratic society eagerly adopted French chivalrous civilization and 
learned French. 2 The German expansion was partly the work 
of conquering knights, as in the Baltic countries, and partly an 
achievement of German traders, miners, artisans and peasants 
who settled in central and eastern Europe among Slavs, 
Hungarians and Roumanians. Slav and Hungarian princes 
furthered this immigration, which stimulated economic and cul¬ 
tural progress. In the eleventh century King Stephen I of 
Hungary declared in a statute : A realm with one language and 
one kind of customs only is powerless and frail. 3 In Bohemia 
the great Czech King Ottakar II, like his predecessors, favoured 
the immigration of Germans; he granted them great privileges, 
• and he was blamed for it by fervent Czechs. The court of the 
Czech Kings was a centre of German poetry, the Czech aristocracy 
adopted German customs, language and civilization, and their 
castles had German names which also became the names of their 
families. 4 It would be wrong, however, to assume that kings and 
nobles had no national sentiment. Ottakar II, for example, vigor¬ 
ously defended the Czech language when it seemed necessary. 6 


3. The Origin of Modern National Languages 

In the Middle Ages State and society were split up by feudal¬ 
ism into countless fragments, and in some States the kings and • 


«• V?** J*i F ut ?y °/ Gotland, p. 14. James I in 1617 demanded that the 

Highland lairds should send their children to schools in the lowlands to learn 
English. 

lb Re >? iaud » gtnfrale de l'influence Franfaise en Allemagne, 1914, p. 66 ; 

F. Kluge, Deutsche Sprachgeschichte, 1920, p. 274. * K 
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‘ P- M. Mayer, Geschichte Oesterreicks, 1909, i, p. 266. 
Cf, F. Palacky, Geschichte ton Boehmen , 1839, ii, i, p. 294. 
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their helpers later on succeeded in building up larger units again 
which became the nucleus of new nations. Within these nascent 
national States, however, there was a considerable diversity of 
languages and dialects. In England, for example, this diversity 
was so marked that in the fourteenth century men of the North 
were unintelligible to men of the South in oral speech, and 
books written in one of these tongues had to be translated in order 
to be understood in other parts. 1 In Germany even Luther’s 
Bible, though written in a middle language, was translated into 
Low-German, 2 and in France, Italy and other countries conditions 
were similar. Even when national consciousness had reached a 
certain stage of development, a national language was still 
lacking. National sentiment, therefore, was restricted to those 
classes which could communicate with one another, but its 
extension to all classes presupposed a wider linguistic unity. 
Where a central Government existed the formation of this unity 
was largely the work of the royal chancelleries, and that dialect 
became the groundwork of the national language which was 
spoken at the seat of government, where usually also trade, 
learning and literature had their centre. 

Royalty furthered the formation of nations, though without 
aiming at it. Henry II was unconsciously the greatest promoter 
of English nationality. He spoke several languages but knew no 
English. What the kings wanted for overcoming feudal and 
tribal particularism was a language fitted for legal, administrative, 
and diplomatic use which was understood by the educated classes. 
For a long time Latin served this purpose best. Decisive progress 
in the formation of national languages was everywhere made m 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries which were also marked 
by great democratic, social, anti-ecclesiastical and national move¬ 
ments. Even at the Great Councils of the Church the members 
had been since 1274 divided into nations, as also the students 
at the universities, and there was much national rivalry and 
strife among them. 3 The great conflict between England and 
France, which extended over two centuries, contributed much to 
the development of national sentiment. When in 1295 Edward I 
appealed to the Model Parliament to defend England against 
aggressive designs of the French King he tried to arouse nationa 


1 G. McKnight, Modern English in the Making, 1928, P- 7 - inin . n 

* J. Nadler, Literaturgeschiclile der deutschen Staemme und Landschoften, 19 ' ’ P\ 34 ‘ 

3 At the Council of Constance in .4.7 the French denied the EngHsh the right to 
form a separate nation, while the English pointed out that language was dec,and 
that the English nation could even claim to form five nations as five qui 
languages were spoken in England. 
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sentiment by accusing him of proposing to blot out the English 
tongue from the face of the earth. In 1362 English began to 
replace Anglo-Norman as the language of Parliament and the 
Courts. In France French was definitely declared the official 
language of the Courts in 1539, though the Provencals protested 
against the exclusion of their tongue. 

The growth of national languages was closely connected with 
the rise of the middle and lower classes. Matthew of Westminster, 
referring to 1263, says that “ whoever was unable to speak the 
English language was considered a vile and contemptible person 
by the common people ”. In the fourteenth century Latin was 
used for learned books, French for writings for the upper classes, 
and English for literature designed for people of humble station. 
John Gower wrote books in all.three languages. In Dante’s 
youth four languages were used in Florence ; Latin for scholarly 
works, French for elegant didactic literature, Provencal for aristo¬ 
cratic love songs, and Italian for democratic bourgeois writings. 1 
Dante, himself an aristocrat, immensely influenced the evolution 
of Italian, he wrote in defence of its use, but he also scoffed at 
human vanity which caused every people and every small town 
to regard its own tongue as the most beautiful and as the primeval 
language of mankind. 


4. Language, Aristocracy and Enlightenment 

The invention of printing and the spread of popular education, 
Humanism and the Reformation, have been decisive factors in 
the development, spread and enrichment of national languages. 
At the same time, however, the higher classes of many countries 
cultivated another language, attracted by the glamour of a 
refined, foreign civilization, and as a symbol of aristocratic 
separation. In the sixteenth century Italian was fashionable at 
the French Court, and in the seventeenth century Spanish took 
its place, largely through the influence of Italian and Spanish 
queens and their courtiers. 2 English high society at the time of 
the Restoration adopted French manners and taste. The Court 
of Vienna followed the Spanish model, the Russian Court first 


p. 30^' K ' VOSsler ’ Frankreichs Kulturentwicklung im Spiegel seiner Sprachentwicklmg , 1913, 
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the German, then the French. In the seventeenth century so 
many foreign words, especially French ones, had intruded into 
the German language through the influence of courts, nobles, 
soldiers and scholars that national sentiment revolted, and 
societies for the purification of the language were founded which, 
however, also imitated Italian and French academies. French 
was absolutely dominant in German high society in the 
eighteenth century. When Voltaire was in Berlin as a guest of 
Frederick II he wrote to his friends in Paris that he felt as though 
in France. French was spoken exclusively, and German “ was 
only fit for the horses The King’s brother advised a 
Prussian nobleman to learn French, since he surely could not 
want to be “ a German beast Even a considerable time later 
Prussian and Austrian ministers preferred French for their official 
correspondence with their sovereigns and others. 

It was not exclusively aristocratic caste feeling, however, which 
expressed itself in this custom. The cosmopolitan and liberal 
spirit of the Age of Enlightenment to a large extent reflected the 
mentality of cultured aristocrats, and many of the great enthusi¬ 
asts for humanity who adorned that age belonged to the high 
ranks of society. The kings who laid the foundations of national 
States tried to make one language the official one for facilitating 
a centralized administration, but as a rule they did not care to 
impose it upon the masses of the people. It was sufficient if the 
officials and the educated classes understood it. National 
struggles were not unknown in those times, but it was religion 
rather than language which served as the symbol of nationality. 
Henry VIII, himself of Welsh descent, introduced English in the 
Courts of Wales, calling it “ the national mother tongue used 
within this realm ”. Yet, “ his intention was not oppressive and 
did not constitute an attempt to eradicate Welsh nationality as 
such ”. 1 For Ireland, however, in the reign of Henry VIII a 
statute was passed, entitled “ An Act for the English Order, 
Habit and Language ”, under which every clergyman was to e 
bound by oath to teach the English tongue to all in his cure, an 
to keep or cause to be kept a school for the teaching of bnglis . 
This statute was confirmed under William III and was not 

repealed for a long time. , 

At the end of the eighteenth century Joseph II tried to make 

German the official language in all parts of the polygbt Austrian 

Empire, convinced that all peoples would 

it, and hoping that a common language would bind them t g 

1 So C. A. Macartney, National States and National Minorities, >934> P- 4 1 - 
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by brotherly love and make them patriots. The effect was just 
the opposite and the attempt failed. The Emperor, however, 
was not a German nationalist at all. His letters were all in 
French, the only poets he read were Italians, and he did much 
to protect oppressed nationalities and to prepare their national 
revival. 1 The Age of Enlightenment saw in language an instru¬ 
ment for expressing and exchanging ideas, and the rank of a 
specific language depended on the treasures of civilization to 
which it opened the road. 

The example of the ruling classes was often followed by all 
those who aspired to social promotion and a higher grade of civili¬ 
zation. The result was that in many countries with a mixture of 
nationalities the language of the upper classes obtained complete 
predominance and alone adapted itself to the needs of the new 
civilization. The tongue of the bulk of the people became a 
vernacular, spoken by unlettered people only, and therefore did 
not acquire the vocabulary and flexibility needed to express the 
thought and feelings of cultured people. In this way the intel¬ 
lectually active elements of many peoples abandoned their native 
speech for another language, for example, in Brittany Breton for 
French, in Flanders Flemish for French, in Ireland, Scotland, 
and Wales Celtic for English, in Bohemia Czech for German, in 
Slovakia Slovak for Hungarian, in Galicia Ruthenian for Polish, 
in Dalmatia Croatian for Italian, in Norway Norwegian for 
Danish, etc. Such changes were not primarily brought about by 
coercion but for practical reasons. People who had much to 
do with administration or with trade, or desired to mix with 
the upper classes, or had cultural interests, adopted that local 
language which was most suitable for their purposes. Many also 
acquired a knowledge of a language which served as a means of 
international communication. French was the language of the 
aristocratic world, German that of the traders and the professions 
in wide parts of central and eastern Europe, while Italian and 
Greek were used in other parts for international intercourse. 


5 * The Attitude of Democracy and Romanticism to 

Language 

The great change in the appreciation of language which led 
to modem nationalism was effected by the progress of democracy 
and the rise of Romanticism. In the Age of Enlightenment and 

' 9 ' 3 .P- -5 1 Pau. 
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early liberalism the educated classes only were regarded as the 
real nation, at least on the Continent. When the masses began 
to claim and to obtain a share in political power, their language 
naturally was regarded as an integral part of the national person¬ 
ality. Democracy, moreover, intensified the tendency towards 
centralization. In France, for example, the Monarchy was 
tolerant towards the languages and customs of minorities. On 
the eve of the Revolution this spirit still prevailed, and the 
memoranda of grievances and instructions, drawn up by the 
electoral assemblies, show almost no national intolerance. 1 In 
the course of the Revolution, however, national fanaticism 
developed, and leading Jacobins now wished to wipe out the 
non-French languages spoken in France, namely Breton, Basque, 
German and Italian. They saw in them instruments in the hands 
of royalist priests and aristocrats for the defence of the old regime. 
Barrere in his report to the Convention called them barbarous 
jargons and rude dialects which only served the purposes of 
fanatics and counter-revolutionaries. The Alsatians were accused 
of sympathizing with Germany and of being traitors. St. Just, 
Monet and other Jacobin leaders demanded the most ruthless 
measures against them, even mass deportation of all Alsatians 
who did not speak French and settlement of French revolutionaries 
in Alsace, who should also take possession of the wealth of the 
“traitors”. 2 During the whole nineteenth century democratic 
and national strivings were in continuous alliance. Language 
became the symbol of national sovereignty, independence and 

prestige. f 

Romanticism originally was to a large extent a movement ot 

middle-class intellectuals sympathizing with revolutionary ideas. 
They discovered that each language had a unique value, irrespec¬ 
tive of the level of its civilization. The Romanticists believed 
that the natural goodness of man had only been preserved in 
peoples and classes unspoilt by civilization, and they praised the 
beauty and wisdom of neglected popular languages. Rousseau, 
Herder, Fichte and their disciples asserted that the whole sou o 
a people lived in its mother tongue, and that every people had 


» Cf. Beatrice Fry Hyslop, French Nationalism in 1789 , according to the General Coiners, 
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no more sacred heritage than its language. Though the theories 
of the Romanticists on language have largely proved untenable, 
they had a most stimulating influence on the study of languages ■ 
and literature and on politics and education. In former times 
scholars had not taken much interest in the languages of other 
peoples, except for the study of the Bible and classical antiquity 
or for missionary purposes. Now the language of every people 
in the world, their history and literature, were carefully studied 
to the greatest possible profit of learning, taste and deeper under¬ 
standing of the human mind. Romanticism aroused enthusiasm 
for a new cosmopolitanism which was more fruitful than the 
superficial variety cultivated by the elegant world of the eighteenth 
century. It seemed that the sympathetic interest in the spiritual 
life of all peoples would help to spread international goodwill 
and the feeling of human brotherhood. At the same time the 
Romanticists in all nations also awakened a strong interest in 
their national past, and contributed much to the rise of nationality 
and of nationalism. 


6 . Language in the Age of Nationalism 

National consciousness sees in the national language the 
principal traditional bond of the community, the means for 
educating the people to solidarity, and a symbol of national per¬ 
sonality. Nationalism, moreover, regards the absolute domina¬ 
tion of the national language in its country as a matter of prestige 
and often claims the incorporation of all elements speaking the 
same language but living in other countries. In all States of an 
outspoken national character the national language has a privi¬ 
leged position. Nationalists, moreover, wish to purify their 
language from all foreign admixtures, 1 they are jealous of every 
other language spoken in their country, and even resent it if 
foreigners speak their own tongue aloud in public. The true 
interests of a civilization are not served by this attitude. Goethe 
remarked He who is ignorant of foreign languages knows 
nothing of his own.” 


1 A striking criticism of nationalism in language is given in Logan Pearsall Smith, 
, bngltsh Language, 1934, p. 55. Another great authority comes to the same con¬ 
clusions, and says, we cannot reasonably deny that English has been immeasurably 
improved by the incorporation of alien elements ”. Cf. H. Bradley, The Making of 

kTr c u* 9 ? 4, P ' 110 : The closc affirut Y of nationalism and racialism has led to the 
• I f" gua ? e 15 outcome of racial disposition and that a people is mentally 
“ 11 lo r scs ‘^ original tongue and adopts another one. This view, however, is 
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Sometimes, however, the heralds of nationality were so imbued 
with longing for prestige that they were prepared to sacrifice the 
language peculiar to their own nation. The pioneers of the 
Slavic renaissance were dreaming of uniting all Slavonic peoples 
in one great Slav nation which would be the most numerous and 
powerful in the world. Some saw the best road to this aim in an 
amalgamation of all Slavonic languages in a common tongue, 
others believed that Russian would become this universal language 
of the Slavs . 1 The Slav languages, however, were too far distant 
from one another for a fusion, and many of those pioneers found 
it expedient to write their books in German in order to make them 
understood by other Slavs. Neither did the plan of adopting 
Russian as a common tongue appeal to the non-Russian Slavs. 
They clung to their particular languages and traditions, and 
showed no more inclination to sacrifice them to the glory of Russia 
than to the phantom of an artificial language. 

A still more difficult problem would be the selection or creation 
of a common Indian language for the Indian peoples. More 
than 200 languages are spoken in India, and there are countless 
diversities of caste and religion. Suggestions for the creation of 
a single Indian language of communication, indeed, have been 
made, but hitherto with little result, mainly for the reason that 
the people interested in these questions can exchange their ideas 
in English . 2 If one of those languages, however, should be 
declared the national language, this would certainly arouse the 
resentment of peoples speaking another tongue. 

States inhabited by peoples of different language arc usually 
faced with fierce struggles between them about the legal position 
of their tongues in courts, administration, schools, etc. From a 
practical point of view it would usually not be difficult to work 
out a solution which would satisfy all real needs. Such proposals, 
however, have frequently been rejected by one or more of the 
peoples concerned. In most cases both the majority and the 
minorities regarded language not so much as an instrument of 
civilization but as a symbol of domination, and put the point 
of prestige higher than common sense. Before the last war 
Russia and Prussia denied to their minorities almost every right 
to an adequate use of their languages. In old Austria,^vhere ten 
or more languages were spoken, there was no privileged ‘ language 
of the State ”, though German was used as a means ofcommunica- 

1 Cf. L. Lcger, Le panslavisme el l'inUr(tfran(ais, 1917 l A. Fischel, Der Panslavismus 


bis zum Weltkriege , 1919- , . , 

2 Cf. Lord Meston, Nationhood Jot India, 1931. p* 45* 1 hcrc are » 

widespread languages which also serve as a lingua franca. 
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tion between the Government and the officials and in the army. 
Nobody, however, was compelled to learn another language than 
his own, and everybody had a right to the use of his language 
in courts, the administration and schools. 1 In Hungary the 
minorities had many grievances, as the ruling nation, the Magyars, 
disregarded their legal right to a satisfactory position of their 
languages. In France the use of the Celtic Breton language in 
elementary schools was strictly prohibited, and also the army was 
used for suppressing it. A model of fairness was Switzerland. 2 
The Constitution (Art. 116) declared the three chief languages, 
i.e. German, French and Italian, as national languages of the 
Confederation and in certain districts also Romansch is recognized. 

After the last war a number of new national States were estab¬ 
lished which, however, also comprised considerable minorities. 
Their treatment of these minorities was to be controlled by the 
League of Nations, but this control was not very effective. As 
regards language rights some of the new States adopted a liberal 
policy, for example, Czechoslovakia, 3 while others were rather 
intolerant. Italy, which, as a Great Power, was not subject to 
the control of the League of Nations, grossly oppressed her new 
Slav and German minorities, while the Soviet Union accorded to 
all her numerous peoples equality and encouragement as regards 
their languages and education. The question of a just and fair 
treatment of national minorities, however, does not consist merely . 
in the recognition of their right to their national language. 


7. Ireland and Her National Language 

In Art. 8 of the present Constitution of Ireland Irish is declared 
as the national language and the first official one, while English 
is recognized as the second official language but not as a national 
one. This creates the curious and even unique situation that a 
language is declared the national one which is only spoken by 


d^ kook, p. 200. A detailed treatment of the legal position of the languages 
in o!d Austria is given m a collective work, Das NationalitaUnrecht des alien Otsterreich , 
edited b y Hugelmann, 1934 and in A. Fischel, Das osUrreichische Sprachenrccht, iqio, 
ana Ala ter when zur Sprachenfrage in O ester reich y 1902. 

* Cf. H. Weilenmann, Die viebprachige Schweiz, 1925. 
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a small section of the people. The Irish Government, however, 
hopes to change this in the course of time, and has stated that the 
Gaelicization of the primary schools is the first aim of public 
education. 1 

The case of Ireland significantly illustrates the change in the 
attitude to the national language which has been mentioned 
already. The Anglo-Normans who settled in Ireland quickly 
adopted the Gaelic tongue and Irish customs. Since Henry VII, 
and especially since James I, however, this process was reversed. 2 
The old Irish aristocracy became English-speaking, or emigrated 
to France, Spain and Austria, where they took up a military 
career. Many English and Scots were planted in Ireland, and 
the Irish people were grievously oppressed. Gradually a new 
Irish nationality developed out of the fusion of old and new 
elements. The upper and middle classes spoke English but were 
Irish in sentiment, while the mass of the peasants retained the 
Gaelic tongue. Henceforth Ireland had a sort of double nation¬ 
ality, and many writers assume that two Irish nations existed and 
still exist side by side. 3 All the protagonists of Irish nationality 
and freedom before Sinn Fein, such as Swift, Grattan, Flood, 
O'Connell, Parnell, Redmond and many others, belonged to the 
English-speaking Irish nation. Most of them showed little or no 
interest in a revival of Gaelic as the Irish national language. 
The greatest of all, O’Connell, was definitely opposed to it, 
though he spoke Irish from his childhood. 4 He was convinced 
that it was in the best interests of Ireland to employ the English 
language, which opened the road to the highest culture and to 
the world. At the beginning of the nineteenth century the great 
majority of the Irish still spoke Gaelic, and this lasted perhaps up 

to the middle of the century. In 1926 17 9 P er cent s P oke I 1 nsh _ 
and English, and 0-42 per cent Irish only. In the long epoch of 
national oppression the masses of the Irish people, clung to the 
Gaelic language, but in the nineteenth century when the oppres¬ 
sive legislation was repealed, or made ineffective, they gave it up 
voluntarily. A change in the attitude of the Irish national move¬ 
ment, however, was initiated by the foundation of the Gaelic 
League in 1892, and Sinn Fein now lays great stress upon making 
the knowledge of Gaelic universal. Whether its endeavours wi 
succeed is doubtful. The children learn Irish in school but speak 


1 Irish Parliamentary Handbook , 1939. P- ,8 4 - 

3 Cf. E. Curtis, History of Ireland. 1936, pp. I 7 °> 222, 

3 Cf W. F. Monnypcnny, The Two Irish Nations , * 9*3 
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English at home, and often forget Irish as soon as they leave 
school. From a practical point of view they would profit more 
if they learned one of the other widespread languages besides 
English. The cultural prestige of Ireland, too, would obviously 
suffer if Gaelic supplanted English. Many Irish poets, writers, 
politicians and scholars have become famous everywhere through 
the medium of the English language. Swift, Burke, Sheridan, 
Goldsmith, Berkeley, Moore, O’Connell, Shaw and other Irish¬ 
men have been highly appreciated all over the world. If they 
had written or spoken in Irish only they would not even have 
become known to the majority of the Irish. True, many Nor¬ 
wegian, Swedish and Danish writers have won international 
fame through translations, but this was largely due to special 
conditions which are not likely to obtain in the case of Ireland. 
A universal bilingualism would, of course, obviate the danger of 
cultural isolation. But in this case Irish would probably be a 
language for patriotic display only, while English would remain 
the language of everyday life, literature and science. Lastly, it 
is obvious that any attempt to discourage the use of English 
would greatly exacerbate relations with the English-speaking 
section of the Irish nation, and would be an insuperable obstacle 
to a union between northern and southern Ireland. 

The Welsh have preserved their language more than the Irish, 
though they have not shown the same national fanaticism. 
While in 1926 the Irish-speaking population in Eire numbered 
543,511 (of whom 531,051 also spoke English), the Welsh-speak¬ 
ing population in Wales was about 900,000 and it has hardly 
diminished in the last forty years. A Welshman, Mr. Lloyd 
George, as Prime Minister of Great Britain, has played a role in 
the history of the world and has added more prestige to the Welsh 
name than a statesman of a small independent nation could ever 
have done. 1 


8. THE jEm_^lSIL_LANGUAGE 

In the Middle Ages the Jews were cruelly persecuted in 
Germany and Spain, and finally driven out. They found a 
refuge in Poland and Turkey, and they have preserved there the 
German and Spanish speech which they had adopted in Germany 
and Spain, though not without admixtures. In later times many 
of the Polish Jews re-emigrated to the West, and for some time 

nn ff dent Wcb hnian, Mr. J- Vymwy Morgan, A Study in Nationality , ion 
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retained certain peculiarities of speech. With the spread of 
Western education among them, however, these were more and 
more eliminated, and many Jewish writers and speakers arc 
counted among the greatest masters of German, French and 
other Western languages. This too contradicts the alleged 
connexion between language and race, though the Jews, of 
course, are not a homogeneous race. In recent times, the rising 
tide of antisemitism and the growth of Zionism have induced 
numerous Jews of eastern and central Europe to emigrate to 
Palestine. Many of them were inspired by the ideal of forming 
a Jewish nation, and the question, therefore, arose which lan¬ 
guage should be adopted as the national one. One section 
advocated Hebrew, which had always retained a certain place in 
the religious instruction of the Jews, comparable to that of Greek 
and Latin in our civilization, though in modern western Europe 
few Jews could speak Hebrew. On the other hand, a large 
number of the emigrants spoke Yiddish, which is basically 
' mediaeval German, with Hebrew and Slavic admixtures. A 
Struggle developed between the advocates of the learned and of 
the popular tradition, which is still going on, and a large litera- 
I ture was produced in both languages. 1 Religious and historical 
I sentiment spoke for Hebrew, while practical reasons and popular 
! traditions told for Yiddish, which was a living language closely 
( connected with the life and feelings of the masses of the Eastern 
Jews and was especially favoured by the women, who were not 
instructed in Hebrew. 

1 

9. Conflict of Literary and Popular Language. Greece 

and Norway 

In modern Greece, too, we find a difference between the 
attitude of the more highly educated classes and the lower classes 
towards the national language. The aim of national prestige 
induced the upper classes to adopt a language which great y 
differs from the popular tongue. The philologist Adamantios 
Koraes tried to purify the popular tongue from all foreign admix¬ 
tures with the aim of approximating the language as much as 
possible to ancient Greek. This artificial product became the 
language of Parliament, the laws, the Church, science, the sc 100 s, 
administration and most newspapers. Unfortunately, the peop e 
found it difficult to underst nd this language, and it was little 
suited to express the emotions and ideas of modern men. e 

1 Cf s. W. Baron, Social and Religious History of the Jews, vol. ii, P- 333 > VO *' 
pp. 126, 168, where much literature is quoted. 
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object in assimilating the language of modern Greece to the 
ancient language was the identification of the present people 
with the old Hellenes. This striving obviously sprang from the 
romantic belief that the soul of a people was bound up with 
its tongue, and that the restoration of the original language, free 
from all later admixtures, would restore the genius of ancient 
Greece in the modern nation. The translation of the old Greek 
classics and the Bible into the popular tongue provoked the 
nationalists to riots and bloodshed, and prohibitions against cor¬ 
ruption of the language were inserted in the Constitution of igi i. 
The adverse influence of this treatment of the living language can 
be guessed if one imagines that modern English writers would 
have to conform to the grammar and vocabulary of Beowulf. 
In the course of time, however, modern forms were more and 
more used in poetry and fiction. 1 

The opposite course was advocated by a movement for the 
reform of the national language in Norway. 2 In this country the 
language of about two-thirds of the population, including the 
greater part of the educated and urban population, was a modi¬ 
fied Danish known as the Riksmaal. It dated from the former 
long connexion with Denmark which was severed in 1814. A 
part of the peasantry, however, spoke several Norwegian dialects 
which were used by Ivar Aasen for elaborating a new language, 
called Landsmaal. The Norwegians had no resentment against 
the Danes, and in 1905 even elected a Danish prince for their 
king. Yet a great campaign developed aiming at the replace¬ 
ment of the foreign Riksmaal by the national Landsmaal. The 
greatest Norwegian writers from Bjornson and Ibsen to Hamsun 
and Undset have all used the “ foreign ” tongue. It was also 
objected that an artificial language could not be a suitable instru¬ 
ment for higher literature, and that its adoption by a small people 
would lead to cultural isolation. After a very long struggle a 
bill was passed which sanctioned a compromise, namely, an 
amalgamation of both languages. The Conservatives had strongly 
protested against the “ vulgarization ” of the language as they 
called it, while the majority of the Left favoured the reform. 


10. Script and Nationality 

Besides language, script is also significant for nationality. 
Before the development of script, and for a considerable time 


Greece of the Twentieth-Century , i 9 , 3> K. Krumbacher, Populate t 
D “ ch f m PS- Greet d aujourd'hw, 1905, p. 95. 

Cf. G. Gathome-Hardy, Norway , 1925, p. 177. 
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after, the laws and traditions of a people were largely in the 
hands of the ruling classes, and their formulation in writing was 
an important step towards the emancipation of the middle and 
lower classes, and towards nationality founded on a broad 
popular basis. Every language would really need a special script, 
suited for its system of sounds. Moreover, a peculiar script was 
often appreciated as a symbpl of national personality. 1 German 
nationalists regarded the Gothic as the true German script, 
which is not borne out by history, and they condemned the use 
of Roman script as un-German. The Serbs and Croats speak 
almost the same language. But the Serbs use the Slavonic script 
while the Groats use the Latin one, which corresponds to the 
diversity of their churches and traditions. In Turkey after the 
last war the Arabic script was replaced by the Latin one, not for 
practical reasons only, but also as a symbol of a new national 
spirit. 


ii. Script, Language and Nationality in China 

In China the old classical script was retained, in spite of its 
extraordinary difficulty. 2 Chinese script contributes to national 
unity through its peculiar character. It is ideographic, every 
sign denotating not a certain sound but an idea. This makes it 
possible that people of different language can understand its 
meaning. There is a considerable diversity of languages and 
dialects among the Chinese. Educated people, as a rule, know 
classical Chinese. The greater part of the people, moreover, 
speak some form of Mandarin Chinese, a language used also by 
the central administration. This language is spreading over the 
whole of China and has become the national language. People 
who do not understand one another can communicate by means of 
the script. Everyone knows that a certain sign means “ house, 
though the participants in a conversation may associate with it 
quite different words in speaking. 3 This system also enables the 
present Chinese to read their classical writings, for example, 
those of Confucius (sixth century before Christ), while a modern 


1 In the Cameroons a young king invented for his people a separate senpt, l ^ghhc 
knew European and Arabic script, which he rejected out of national pride. Soon 600 

of his subjects could read this script. Cf. Anthropos, 111, p. 03. characters 

a Tames Yen developed a simplified script by se ect.ng a thousand characters 

suited for the instruction of the people Cf. H. Hodgkin, 

3 Cf T Escarra, China Then and Now , 1940, p. 68. It was a la 

Leibnitz to invent an ideographic universal script which ev^ryone^w uMl b 
understand, irrespective of his language. Cf. Kuno Fischer, O. *v. 1 
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European will hardly understand writings in the mediaeval form 
of his tongue if he has not made a special study of it. This script, 
therefore, strengthens the hold of the old classics on modern 
Chinese thought. Classical Chinese is still the language used for 
poetry, history, philosophy, religious and administrative litera¬ 
ture, while novels and plays are written in the vulgar tongue. 

Professor Lancelot Forster of the University of Hong Kong 
says that the difficulty of the Chinese classical language was the 
chief factor in conserving and maintaining the old social and 
political order before the revolution. “ Mastery of it, as the key 
to the knowledge necessary for taking part in the government, 
required such a long period of study, and such a power of con¬ 
centration and memory, that it was quite impossible for the 
average individual to arrive at this position.” Yet, he continues, 
it won for itself the general approval of the community, and the 
people had a profound respect for those who achieved what to 
them was quite impossible. 1 It can be said, therefore, that the 
peculiarity of the Chinese language and script has had a profound 
influence on the social and political structure of the people. 


12. Language as a Criterion of Nationality 

We have so far considered the significance of language for 
the status and structure of a nation. It has, furthermore, great 
importance for national demarcation. In common opinion a 
nation is simply a people with a separate language, and in cases 
of dispute about the nationality of a people most persons imme¬ 
diately pass judgement on the criterion of linguistic relationship. 
It appears to them as natural that peoples speaking the same, or 
almost the same, language form one nation. Cases which do not 
accord with this view are disposed of as exceptions. This identi¬ 
fication of a nation with a language group is, however, untenable. 
It conflicts with both the legal and the sociological concept of 
a nation. The groups constituted by sentiment, citizenship and 
language very often do not coincide but overlap. In many cases, 
peoples of different tongues are citizens of the same State, and 
sometimes also regard one another as members of the same 
nation. On the other hand, many different nations in both 
senses speak the same language. Furthermore, demarcation 
according to language is occasionally made difficult by the fact 
that large parts of a population speak two languages, or a lan- 

1 Cf. L. Forster, The New Culture in Ch\na y 1936. 
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guagc intermediate between two others, so that it is not easy 
to determine to which other nation they have the closest affinity. 

The English, the North Americans and a large part of the 
population of the Dominions speak English. French is spoken 
also in parts of Switzerland, Belgium and Canada, German in a 
great many European countries, Swedish in Finland. In South 
and Central America Spanish is the national language in eighteen 
States. Yet the citizens of each State regard themselves as a 
separate nation, and between some of these nations considerable 
antagonism has developed. The Dutch and the Flemish lan¬ 
guages, Czech and Slovak, Serbian and Croatian, Danish and 
Norwegian, are practically only dialects of the same languages. 
However, mere dialectal differences often contribute to national 
antagonism or are regarded as precious peculiarities. Germans 
and Austrians both speak German, but a north German will 
usually find it difficult to understand the Austrian dialect, and 
vice versa. The German Swiss dialect is almost unintelligible to 
other German-speaking people, and the Swiss lay great stress 
upon speaking it among themselves in order to demonstrate their 
national distinctiveness from the Germans. 

It is clear, therefore, that language is in many cases not a 
sufficient criterion for determining nationality, though it is always 
an important factor. When the Peace Treaties of 1919 were 
framed it was generally assumed that people of approximately the 
same language wished to form a common nation, and that no 
further proofs of their common nationality were required. Thus 
the Czecho-Slovak nation was formed out of Czechs and Slovaks, 
and later on the hyphen was suppressed in order to emphasize 
the unity of the nation. Serbs, Croats and Slovenes were also 
united in one State, which was first called the “ State of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes ”, and was later renamed Jugoslavia in 
order to express the unity of the nation. All these settlements 
met great opposition and resistance, not only by the minorities 
but also by nationalities which were included in the name of 
the State, and thereby recognized as a privileged part of the 
nation, like the Slovaks and the Croats. In some cases the 
Peace Treaties or later settlements made the decision dependent 
on plebiscites which were to manifest the will of the population 
as to which nation they wanted to belong to. It is significant that 
the result of these plebiscites usually contradicted the assumption 
that nationality was sufficiently indicated by language. Slays 
such as the Masurians in East Prussia and many Slovenes in 
Carinthia voted against their inclusion in Slav States, and lor 
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joining the German-speaking populations of Germany or Austria. 
On the other hand, the people of Oedenburg (Sopron), who 
predominantly spoke German, decided to join Hungary. The 
population of Hultschin or Hlucin, of whom about 80 per cent 
speak a Czech dialect, were joined with Czechoslovakia by the 
Peace Treaty without a plebiscite. Yet they soon put up a strong 
opposition to the Czech regime, and about 80 per cent even 
voted for the Sudetendeutsche Partci which was German- 
nationalist. 1 The Allied Powers themselves, however, in other 
cases did not regard language as decisive. German-speaking 
populations like those of Austria, northern Bohemia and other 
minor districts were not permitted to join Germany. 

The view that language is the criterion of nationality plays a 
particular role in the ideology of German nationalism, though it 
is not confined to it. Historical events have scattered German¬ 
speaking populations over a large part of central and eastern 
Europe which were separated from Germany in the course of 
time, or never belonged to it. The Pan-Germans and their 
successors, the Nazis, have always looked upon these people as 
parts of the German nation, and Hitler has many times pro¬ 
claimed himself as their protector. German is the language of 
the Austrians, and of the majority in Switzerland. Moreover, 
there are, or were, German-speaking minorities in the Baltic 
States, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Hungary, Jugoslavia, 
Russia, Italy, France, the U.S.A., Brazil, many other American 
states and the former German colonies. The Pan-Germans, 
moreover, count even the Dutch, Flemish and Danes among the 
Germans in a wider sense, and regard their languages merely as 
German dialects. This German view of nationality is not shared 
by most other nations. Otherwise the English would have to 
claim the incorporation of the North Americans in their Common¬ 
wealth, or vice versa, and the French would have to strive to 
incorporate the French-speaking Swiss and Belgians in France 
and to recover a part of Canada. The Spanish would have a 
title to most of South America and the Portuguese to Brazil. 
The Dutch could aim at extending their frontiers over a part of 
Belgium and annexing the Boers. 
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CHAPTER IV 


RELIGION AND NATIONALITY 

i. Religion as a Social Force 

The term religion has been used for such different phenomena 
that one of the most competent scholars has come to the con¬ 
clusion that it cannot be defined. 1 It is difficult, indeed, to say 
where it begins and where it ends, and to demarcate it in specific 
cases from ethics, philosophy, poetry, magic, superstition and 
politics. However this may be, it is obvious that it is in many 
respects closely correlated with nationality. Religion has been, 
and largely still is, a powerful bond between the individuals of 
a community ; national unity and solidarity has to a great extent 
grown out of religious roots, and every national civilization has 
been moulded by religious forces. It must be emphasized that 
this enquiry is restricted to the national implications of religion ; 
and no attempt is made to judge the truth or the general merits 
or demerits of religious systems. As the spirit of every nationality, 
however, can only be understood against the background of its 
civilization, we must also try to assess the influence of religions 
on civilizations. 

Religion has played an enormous role as a symbol of nation¬ 
ality. The real motive behind many struggles which are com¬ 
monly regarded as religious was nascent national sentiment, 
striving for expression in national personality. On the other 
hand, it was religion which to a large extent imparted to a people 
that close solidarity which is implied in the idea of a nation, 
and which decisively contributed to the rise of the conviction 
that devotion to the national cause, and self-sacrifice in its ser¬ 
vice, were duties, commanded by an authority, higher than any 

human government. , 

The social influence of a religion cannot be simply deduced 

from its dogmatic beliefs. Sometimes Churches closely akin to 
one another in their beliefs have developed quite divergent 
national mentalities, as is shown by the examples of the Greek 
Orthodox and the Roman Catholic Churches, or of Lutheranism 
and Calvinism. On the other hand, religions as widely separated 
as monotheism, polytheism and pantheism, have often produce 
very similar phenomena, for example the same moral standards. 

J Cf Clement Webb, Group Theories of Religion and the Individual, I 9 * 6 > P- 59 - 
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It must not be forgotten, moreover, that every great religion has in 
the course of time brought forth the most different forms of belief, 
sentiment and organization, and therefore has moulded social 
relations, and in particular nationality, in quite different ways. 
We often find that monotheism, through mystical contemplation 
or speculation, ran into pantheism, or through the intrusion of 
popular superstitions assumed a polytheistic colour, and vice 
versa. The interactions between religion and social forces are 
complicated, and frequently indirect and unconscious. 

Sentiments and ideas more or less approaching modern nation¬ 
ality can be found in many peoples of all ages, and in a few cases 
the parallels are marked. Yet national aspirations first reached 
a comparatively high degree of realization and a very conscious 
form in Western Europe. It is obvious that the modern type of 
nationality is a product of our Western civilization, which has 
grown up on the soil of Western Christianity. The great Oriental 
peoples, and even Hellas and Rome, have not created our type 
of nationality and national State. Nor have they produced 
systems like our experimental science, our critical history, our 
technical and economic organization, and our fundamental social 
and political institutions which were so closely interwoven with 
the rise of modem nationality. The reason was by no means 
any difference in the mental equipment of those peoples. 1 Many 
inventions which have been fundamental for our modern civiliza¬ 
tion were made much earlier in Asia, for example, printing. But 
no great use was made of them because the social system had 
no need of them. 

We have defined national aspirations as a striving for unity, 
liberty, individuality and prestige, or for personality. Our pres¬ 
ent task, therefore, is to examine how religion has influenced 
these aspirations. The most characteristic trait of our modern 
civilization is the high degree of intellectual, social and political 
freedom, which implies equalizing and unifying tendencies. The 
growth of this spirit has been decisively stimulated and fostered 
by Christianity. Before entering, however, into the investiga¬ 
tion of this specific connexion, it is advisable to glance at certain 
general aspects of the problem. 
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The most important tenet of every religion is its idea of the 
Divine. In primitive societies religion is as a rule inextricably 
mixed up with magic, i.e. the attempt to compel supra-natural 
forces to obey our will and to fulfil our wishes. 1 Magic has 
always proved the greatest obstacle to spiritual freedom, to intel¬ 
lectual progress, technical and social improvements and personal 
initiative. The backwardness of certain peoples is usually the 
consequence of a particularly strong development of the belief 
in magic, and of magical rites. 2 Their whole life is petrified by 
magical prohibitions which not only obstruct any change in cus¬ 
toms and traditions, but also foster specific habits of reasoning, 
which bar the road to a rational interpretation of their environ¬ 
ment. 3 It is clear, furthermore, that polytheism is much more 
liable to magical implications than monotheism. The idea of 
one all-powerful God discountenances any attempt to force or 
bribe God by magical means to comply with our selfish wishes. 
Monotheism, furthermore, fosters the idea that there is one great 
law regulating the course of nature, and it encourages man to 
search for this law. The great pioneers of science and learning 
were actuated in their research by the desire to discover the divine 
order in nature and society. Ethical monotheism also emphasizes 
the unity of mankind, and overcomes the barriers of race, caste 
and class. The value of mere outward magical rites is disparaged 
or denied, while the purity of the will is declared essential. 4 

Polytheism was certainly no absolute hindrance to the attain¬ 
ment of a high moral level by individuals ; but, in the main, it 
did not encourage a development towards high standards. The 
mythology of all polytheistic religions was full of stories of the 
doings of gods which appeared scandalous to refined moral senti¬ 
ment, after their original sense had been forgotten. It was widely 


1 An important contribution to the distinction between magic and religion has 
been made by Karl Beth, Religion imd Magie , and ed., 1927. Though ‘."cy are quite 
different types of behaviour, they spring from the same root of a wide lecling 
community with the Universe, or some part of it. f 

» Cf. especially Raoul Allicr, Le Non-civilist et Nous , 1927 (Engl. tr. : The Mind oj 

tiXt 3 Tins' prc-logical mentality of the primitives has been described by L. 

Les fonctions mentales dans Its sociitis injirieures , 1922 ; L'dme primitive, 1927 • • • 

Primitive Mentality, 1923). His conclusions however, exaggerate the diverg y 
between primitive and civilized thought. Cf. the criticism of Allicr a " d 

4 True, great Christian thinkers nave taught predestinaUon which d : , 

moral freedom and human equality. But the ethical substance of the Bibl P 
over the dangerous implications of this belief. Both Luther and Cal 
predestination to the length of saying that even the evil that man do«. k c d hij win 
merely by the permission or prescience but by the power of God. He % 
in the devil and the wicked in accordance with his good pleasure. Mu y 
Calvinists, however, have abandoned the belief in predestination. J 

Mackinnon, Calvin and the Reformation , 1936, pp. 234, 291 f. 
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felt, therefore, that man need not much bother about moral laws 
which the gods themselves did not care to observe. The in¬ 
adequacy of polytheism induced philosophers to transform the 
popular beliefs in the direction of monotheism or pantheism. 
But philosophy was never more than a field for a small intel¬ 
lectual elite and had little direct influence on wider circles. 
Pantheism, moreover, usually conceived the world as a mirage 
which could not be penetrated by empirical observation. Science, 
therefore, was smothered by metaphysical speculation, and could 
not develop freely. Pantheism, in general, easily leads to moral 
indifference : good and evil are equally conceived as Divine 
manifestations. The individual feels himself either to be a demi¬ 
god, or a superman beyond the bounds of morality, or as a fleet¬ 
ing ripple in the immeasurable ocean of nature. Political liberty, 
too, is not furthered by polytheism or pantheism. Both foster 
the identification of right with might. The political dangers of 
pantheism are illustrated by Hegelianism and other German 
philosophies. 

Ethical monotheism has been a decisive factor in developing 
our modern nationality and civilization, though many other forces 
have also contributed to it. Hellenic and Oriental polytheism 
and pantheism have certainly produced traits of extraordinary 
sublimity of thought and sentiment, and careful Christian scholars 
have come to the conclusion that frequently Oriental piety, 
charity and thought have surpassed the standards of European 
Christians. 1 Yet in spite of such achievements the main stream 
did not lead to freedom and nationality. One of the causes, 
perhaps, was that no Oriental civilization produced an organiza¬ 
tion comparable to the Christian Church. 


2. Judaism 

In ancient times many peoples displayed a close connexion 
between religion and nationality. A most momentous develop- 
ment towards both nationality and supra-national ideals took place 
m Judaism. Historic events crushed the national independence 
of the Jews ; they lost their own state, and a large part were torn 
from the native soil and settled in Babylonia. Though later on 


c ° m P arison f of Christianity with other religions cf. D. A Stewart The Plot, 
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this national downfall was partly made good, the people had to 
suffer a new catastrophe under the Romans. The Jews were 
dispersed over all countries, their language had already been 
abandoned for Aramaic, and the upper classes had largely become 
Hellenized. 1 The first national disasters provoked the rise of 
great religious and ethical preachers, the prophets, who felt 
inspired by God to show the right way of life to their people. 
Their teachings show different trends and phases which need not 
be followed here in detail. 2 The principal result was the emer¬ 
gence of ethical monotheism, the gradual evolution of the idea 
of a single, all-powerful and most just God who had chosen the 
Jewish people for a great mission, provided they strictly obeyed 
his commands. At first it was expected only that he would 
restore their independence and make them a great people at the 
expense of some neighbours, or even would give them the first 
rank among nations. But this idea was then more and more 
sublimated to ethical universalism. 3 God was the spiritual father 
of all mankind, which formed one great family. He has created 
man in his own image, says Genesis, and the human soul is 
of divine origin. The Jews, in particular, ought by a strictly 
religious and moral life to give an example to all peoples; they 
would then be redeemed by the miraculous advent of a Messiah, 
and the whole of mankind would enjoy the blessings of peace, 


brotherhood, righteousness and love. 

Further features of the greatest importance for the growth of 
modern civilization and nationality were the complete rejection 
of all attempts to force or influence God by means of magic, the 
condemnation of orgiastic rites, a tendency to belittle rites in 
general, 4 the exaltation of spiritual purity or holiness, the demand 
for social justice and equality, the idea of the collective responsi¬ 
bility of every individual for the whole community, together with 
the idea of individual redemption. The precept of love of eveiy 
neighbour, including the alien, was emphasized, though segre¬ 
gation from foreigners was also inculcated as a means for pre¬ 
serving religious and moral purity. Philosophical speculation 
about God and the Universe was disparaged. The nationa 

• It is significant that even Philo, the greatest representative^ 

Hellenistic world, in spite of his intense piety and patriotism, hardl> 
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restoration under Ezra and Nehemiah, the rise of the Puritan 
sect of the Pharisees and of rabbinic Talmudism, as also later on 
the struggles with Christianity and Islam, strengthened this striv¬ 
ing for segregation from the Gentiles, and the accentuation of 
numerous prescriptions which had to be scrupulously carried out, 
led to an exaggerated formalism though the universalist tenden¬ 
cies were never forgotten. Among the peoples of antiquity the 
Jews show perhaps most parallels with modern nationality and 
even nationalism. Yet there are also great differences. Even 
before the Assyrian conquest the Jews were divided into two 
states and peoples. The motives of the prophets were pre¬ 
dominantly religious and often conflicted with what we should 
call the national point of view. Religion became the most 
powerful unifying factor among the later Jews ; to many it was 
the substitute for nationality, but it also transcended the aims of 
merely national aspirations. 


3. The Beginnings of Christianity 


The tendency towards ethical universalism which had arisen 
in Judaism reached its climax in Christianity, essentially a supra¬ 
national creed. All mankind were to Jesus children of God and 
brothers and sisters. Though some of his sayings imply his special 
mission to the Jews, many more reject their claim to be the chosen 
people, and stress the equality of Jews and Gentiles. The King¬ 
dom of God which he was preaching was neither a Jewish national 
state nor any other political organization. No form of govern¬ 
ment and no political or social system can claim to be the specific 
Christian State or Society. 1 It is the spirit of the individual 
that matters, the spirit of love, truthfulness, humble service and 
prudence, not any external machinery working by compulsion, 
passion and deceit. Jesus advised submission to the temporal 
authority as far as it did not conflict with the duties towards God, 
but he disapproved of any violence, of war, revenge and punish¬ 
ment. The attitude of the early Christians towards the State 
was one of deep distrust and aversion. They refused to do 
homage to the image of the Emperor as a god, and many also 
opposed war and military service. The Christians regarded 
themselves as a separate nation, the people of God. 2 They with- 
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drew from active participation in the courts and in public life, 
and formed a separate community, based on non-compulsion and 
brotherly love, which to their enemies seemed to be a State within 
the State. They rejected the ideas of loyalty to a specific father- 
land and this tradition can be traced through the whole history 
of Christianity. At the end of the second century the Letter to 
Diognetus, ascribed to Justinus, says that the Christians are like 
strangers in their own country and regard every foreign country 
as their fatherland. Their real home is heaven. More than a 
thousand years later Vincent of Beauvais, quoting Hugo of St. 
Victor, wrote : Who is fettered by the fatherland is still weak ; 
strong is he who regards every country as his fatherland ; perfect 
is he to whom the whole world is a place of exile. 1 This was also 
Thomas More’s conviction. 

The early Christians were also indifferent or hostile to the 
acquisition of wealth, to the pursuit of learned studies and the 
refinements of civilization. This attitude, however, was soon 
modified when ever more people from the higher and educated 
classes embraced the new faith. Many of the new leaders were 
« deeply versed in Greek and Oriental thought, in Roman law 
and statecraft, and tried to bring them into agreement with 
Christianity. The Old Testament, too, which often breathed 
another spirit than that of Jesus, was inseparably linked with 
Christianity, and, moreover, was indispensable for filling gaps in 
Jesus’ teachings. When the Church developed and rose to a 
powerful position in the Empire, she thereby assumed a character 
which was often much at variance with the spirit of the Gospel. 


4. Christianity Fundamental to Modern Freedom 

and Nationality 

Both the Gospel and the Church have had a paramount 
share in moulding our modern civilization and preparing modem 
nationality. To a large extent this result was neither intended 
nor foreseen, nor, indeed, welcomed by the leaders of Christianity 
and the Church. Yet it cannot be doubted that the spin o 
Christ was the most powerful leaven in the development ot ideals, 
and that the Church was the greatest organizing factor in history. 

1 From the sixth century onwards Ireland poured orthosis 
from one country to the other everywhere Enunciation of the 
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The belief in the unity and fraternity of mankind, further¬ 
more, contained the germs of the modern ideas of freedom, 
equality and solidarity. Their growth, however, was to some 
extent slowed up by the teachings and practice of the Church. 
The Fathers taught that God had destined mankind for freedom 
and equality, but that the fall of Adam brought about a deprava¬ 
tion of human nature which made necessary the introduction of 
coercion and inequality, the rise of governments, legal differences 
of rank and sex, war and bondage. It was the duty of the 
Church and a Christian Government to overcome these con¬ 
sequences of Adam’s sin in the spirit of Christ. The State and 
the existing social order, therefore, were regarded both as a 
consequence of sin and as a remedy against it, and this dualism 
in the teachings of the Church sums up her whole history. The 
Church was forced to recognize existing powers and to use com¬ 
pulsion herself, but the conviction that this was fundamentally 
opposed to the spirit of Christianity was never quite absent. No 
demand was made for immediate abolition of inequalities, but 
much was done to mitigate them and their gradual disappearance 
was furthered. The position of women was decisively improved 
through the insistence upon monogamy and female rights. In¬ 
fanticide and exposure, or sale, of children, which were so frequent 
with the Greeks, Romans and Teutons, were suppressed. 1 The 
Christian belief in the worth of every individual soul led to the 
idea of inviolable Rights of Man which no State must infringe 
as this would destroy its own moral foundations. The idea was 
familiar to some ancient philosophers, especially the Stoics. 
But in antiquity it never became the groundwork of the State. 
Neither the Sovereign People of Athens nor Roman Emperors 
scrupled to condemn citizens to death whose opinions they sus¬ 
pected or whose fortunes they coveted, even men like Socrates 
and Seneca. The idea of the Sovereignty of the People, too, 
found support in the Bible, and the Huguenot and Puritan 
enemies of absolutism drew many of their arguments from the 
Old Testament. 

5. Christianity and National Diversities 

Nationality, however, also implies a striving for individuality 
and prestige, which have no value, or may even be evils, from a 
Christian point of view. The biblical story of the Tower of 
Babel indicates that the diversity of languages and nationalities 

10 selMhaYwIv^ Vn asked Archbish °P Lanfra nc to repress the custom of the Scotch 
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was a divine punishment. It is difficult, indeed, to combine the 
idea of ethical monotheism and a universal moral law, valid for 
every people, with the fact, that the different peoples had very 
different moral standards. This difficulty was also felt by non- 
Christians who had advanced in the direction of monotheism. 
The Emperor Julian in his polemic against the Christians, pre¬ 
served in a refutation by Cyril of Alexandria, combats the 
Christian tendency to ignore or deprecate national peculiarities, 
and ridicules the myth of the Tower of Babel. He describes the 
widely different customs of the peoples, which are rooted in racial 
dispositions and symbolized by the character of their gods. The 
supreme God had placed each nation and each section of civiliza¬ 
tion under a separate protecting God. While the Teutons love 
freedom and independence, the Orientals voluntarily submit to 
every despot. The Greeks abhor incest, the Persians see nothing 
wrong in it. Julian also tries to idealize the hideous and obscene 
cult of the Phrygian mother of gods in a symbolic way. Poly¬ 
theism, therefore, is defended on the ground of unalterable 
differences in national character due to different gods. The 
Emperor personally had a high religious and moral standard, 
hardly different from the Christian one. 1 But his justification of 
polytheism touches the fundamental point. Polytheism stands 
for racial inequality and for maintenance of every national 
peculiarity, however immoral, while ethical monotheism stands 
for the unity of mankind and the universality of moral law. Poly¬ 
theism completely subordinates the individual to the national 
group, while ethical monotheism sees in the individual the higher 

value. _ # . . . 

In spite of its indifference to national peculiarities, Christi¬ 
anity has done much to maintain and develop them because they 
were deeply rooted in the soul of the peoples, and because the 
propagation of the faith demanded the use of the vernacular and 
a certain adaptation to popular customs and traditions. The 
Church frequently tolerated or adopted pagan customs and tried 
to give them a new and Christian sense. 2 It was important that 
the Church brought the art of writing to the barbarians and thus 
opened the road for a higher civilization and the development o 

1 Some early Fathers, however, showed a belief rather similar to that^ of Jjjjjjjjjj 

The distinctions of nationality were carried back to a divine distribution of . 

race among guardian-angels who imparted various customs to the na ‘° s . w hich 
bv them. The angels then were largely seduced or overpowered b>'Satt&J 
explained the evil traits of national characters. Cf. C. J. Cadoux, The Eary 
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national characteristics. The literature of every modern language 
in Europe and far beyond begins with books written by monks. 
Beowulf, in spite of its heathenish subject, as well as the songs of 
Caedmon and Cynewulf, were written in monasteries. The fact 
that the Christian Churches themselves soon showed considerable 
national diversities was due partly to the influence of pre-Christian 
civilizations, partly to the circumstances in which the new faith 
spread and took root. 1 Far-sighted rulers of barbaric peoples 
often realized that the new religion and the civilization connected 
with it could advance their peoples and their own power. They, 
therefore, were the first to adopt it and then induced their peoples 
to accept it, frequently by force. This Christianization, of course, 
was superficial and thousands were often baptized without much 
religious instruction, though this followed later. In many cases 
pagan kings had Christian wives who persuaded them to become 
Christians. Women naturally were well disposed to a faith 
which gave them a more dignified position. In the East, with its 
old civilization, Christianity was faced with very different con¬ 
ditions. The new faith was often embraced here with intense 
religious devotion. On the other hand, however, the civilized 
peoples of the East were then in a period of national decline and 
ruin, and were largely imbued with despair of the world while 
the barbarians of the West were inspired with the naive optimism 
of youth. This diversity accounts to some degree for the different 
influence of Christianity on national character in East and West. 2 


6. The National Churches of the East 

One of the greatest differences, furthermore, was that the 
Eastern Churches assumed a national character^ while the 
Western Church remained supra-national in spirit. The Roman 
Empire had everywhere destroyed national independence, and 
Greek language and thought had widely ousted national langu¬ 
ages and civilizations. Many religious tendencies competed for 
predominance. Greek thought tried to combine polytheism and 
pantheism in Neo-Platonism, the Jews stressed the absolute unity 
and spirituality of God, the Persians assumed an antagonism 
between the principles of good and evil, which led to a dualistic 
religion. Thus the development of Christian theology took place 
m a whirlpool of conflicting ideas, and resulted in* the formation 
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of different Churches. The religious struggles often had a 
national and social background. 1 The spiritual conflicts some¬ 
times reveal national animosities, as evidenced by the bitter anti- 
Jewish bias of the Greek Gnostics, or the challenge of the Syrian 
Tatian that the barbarians were better than the Greeks. Peoples 
having lost their national States and cultural heritage found a 
substitute in religion. It was to them a matter of national pride 
to possess the only true faith guaranteeing them the road to 
heaven. Thus religion served as a national badge, and struggles 
which are commonly regarded as purely religious were also a 
groping after nationality. Sometimes a national antagonism was 
aggravated by that between classes. In Egypt the Roman and 
Greek ruling classes regarded the Egyptians hardly as human 
beings in spite of their wonderful cultural achievements in the 
past. 2 The Egy ptian language sank to a vernacular of illiterate 
peasant?, and was revived only when Christianity began to speak to 
the poor and oppressed in their language. Many Eastern Churches 
have used a national language, in their sendee, for example, 
Greek, Syrian, Armenian, Coptic, Georgian, Slavonic, Arabic, 
Ethiopic. 3 Many Teutons adopted Arianism, a creed of Eastern 
origin, and used Gothic and other vernaculars in the liturgy. 
In Syria dogmatic and ecclesiastical divisions led to the develop¬ 
ment of different -nationalities and languages. At all times the 
Eastern Churches have been bulwarks of nationality, and under 
Ottoman domination the millet system strengthened this yet 
more, giving the Churches a wide autonomy in civil, educa¬ 
tional, fiscal and other affairs. These religious communities weie 
almost nations, and a member who adopted another creed was 

regarded as a national renegade. 

The national principle in the Churches, was not however, an 
unmixed blessing. The splitting up of Eastern Christianity into 
numerous groups, often in bitter conflict with one another, was 
a source of weakness, made the Churches dependent on the State 
and led to religious questions being often decided according to 
political interests. Byzantine Caesaropapism proved an un¬ 
conquerable obstacle to the rise of freedom. In the Ottoman 
Empire the Orthodox Patriarch and the bishops were practica y 
tax-collectors for the Government, and they used this for then 

1 Cf. E. Woodward, Christianity and Nationalism in the Later Roman ' 9 *®* 
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own enrichment. Their offices were usually sold to the highest 
bidder. In later times the Orthodox Churches became deeply 
involved in the ruthless national struggles which the Balkan 
peoples waged against one another. Also the use of national 
languages in the Churches had unfortunate consequences. The 
languages as spoken by the common people were subject to con¬ 
stant transformation, wrought by migrations and by the change 
of habits and customs. The Eastern Churches, however, clung 
to the form of language sanctified by use in sacred books and 
liturgy, and also maintained its domination in learning, literature, 
and higher education. The consequence was that in many 
countries the educated classes long used a classical language, 
especially for literary purposes, which was unintelligible to the 
lower classes and out of touch with the sentiments and ideas of 
the age. The use of national languages in the liturgies, there¬ 
fore, led to their ossification and was harmful to national unity 
and to the creative spirit in literature. 


7. The Attitude of the Greek and Roman Churches to 
Nationality and their Influence on National Char¬ 
acter.—The Byzantine Empire. 


The greatest of all Eastern Churches was the Greek Orthodox 
Church, the national Church of the East Roman or Byzantine 
Empire. It comprised also many non-Greek peoples and en¬ 
couraged to some degree the use of their tongues in the liturgy, 
though it also tried to propagate the classical Greek language. 
The Orthodox Church was divided into many autonomous 
Patriarchates, Churches and other communities which all had 
the same faith, ritual and hierarchy, but were independent of each 

other, used different languages and often represented different 
nationalities. 1 


While the Eastern Churches were national, the Roman 
Church was in principle supra-national. The Orthodox Church 
in particular, was directed by a Patriarchate which was a State 
department of the Byzantine Empire, and her religious questions 
were often decided by the Emperors, largely on political grounds, 
ihe Roman Popes, on the contrary, came to assert their in¬ 
dependence, and for some time even their supremacy, in regard 
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to the temporal powers. The liturgical and official language of 
the Roman Church was everywhere Latin, though the clergy was 
foremost in developing a literature in the vernaculars too. 1 The 
cause of this difference was that the Greek Church grew up on the 
soil of ancient civilizations and under a Government maintaining 
Roman traditions, while the Roman Church developed partly on 
the ruins of the old Roman world, partly among uncivilized 
peoples. The Roman Church, therefore, was absolutely in¬ 
dispensable to the temporal rulers for maintaining or building up 
an administration and civilization. This gave the Roman 
Church a unique authority, even in purely temporal matters. 
In the West the foundations of modern States and nations were 
everywhere laid by ecclesiastical statesmen, while in the East the 
administration was in the hands of a lay bureaucracy. 

The Orthodox Church has enjoyed warm sympathies among 
Western anti-Roman theologians from Wycliffe and Luther to 
our time. She has been especially praised for her national ten¬ 
dency and alleged democratic character which was contrasted 
with the unnational despotism of the Pope. 2 In truth, however, 
this praise needs considerable qualification. The Orthodox 
Church has certainly brought forth great religious personalities 
and remarkable achievements. Yet her influence was much 
less favourable to freedom, progress and nationality than that 
of the Roman Church, though it would be going too far to 
say that their development in the West was chiefly due to 
deliberate encouragement on the part of Rome, or that the 
Orthodox Church was solely responsible for their suppression in 
the East. The Turks in the Balkans and the Mongols in Russia 
were certainly formidable obstacles to progress. Nevertheless, the 
difference in the spirit of the Eastern and the Western Church was 
an important factor in creating the cultural and political cleav¬ 
age between the East and the West of Europe. 


i In some countries, indeed, the Church showed national peculiarities especially 

in Ireland. The old Irish Church tenaciously clung to its special ntes which 
obviously, had a certain national significance. But its language was Lali , .. . 

authority of the Pope was never repudiated. Cf. Hi, Uy. of U* Church e/Ar W^ed ued 
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The estrangement of the two Churches was a gradual process, 
and the final break came in 1054. The differences in doctrine 
and rites were slight. Though the rivalry between Rome and 
Constantinople for pre-eminence was one of the motives, it was 
not the only one. 1 Out of many frictions grew a deep national 
aversion and jealousy. The Greeks regarded the Romans and 
their Teutonic protectors as uncultured boors, as barbarians, and 
the Romans looked upon the Greeks as provincial upstarts who 
had usurped the prerogatives of Rome, and, moreover, accused 
them of untruthfulness. Byzantine wealth aroused the envy of 
the Westerners, and many plans were made for conquest of their 
territories. A savage outbreak of mob passion against the foreign 
merchants in Constantinople was terribly revenged by Latin 
Crusaders. Thenceforth the gulf was unbridgeable. Several 
attempts at re-uniting the two Churches were made by Popes, 
Byzantine Emperors and high ecclesiastics of both sides, but they 
were foiled by the violent opposition of the greater part of the 
Greek clergy and people. The Emperor Manuel II remarked : 
“ The pride of the Latins and the obstinacy of the Greeks will 
never agree.” Constantinople was already in the greatest peril of 
being conquered by the Turks when the Emperor and the Ortho¬ 
dox Patriarch reached an agreement with the Pope about re-union 
which was a fair compromise and was accompanied by the Papal 
promise to call up Western Christianity for the defence of their 
Eastern brethren. Even in this critical hour, however, Greek 
nadonal pride rejected this settlement, and the Grand Duke 
Lucas Notaras declared that he preferred the Sultan’s turban to 
the Cardinal’s hat. When, however, a few years later the Sultan 
actually conquered Constantinople, he had Notaras and his 
whole family executed. 

The establishment of Turkish domination in Constantinople 
and over a large part of eastern Europe was one of the most dis¬ 
astrous events of history. Most of the national conflicts which 
have for centuries disturbed the peace of Europe, including the 
great European wars of our time, were chiefly due to conditions 
brought about by the rise and decay of the Ottoman Empire. 
East and West shared in the responsibility for this catastrophe 
but the reason was the same here and there, namely, the strength 
of national egotism and isolationism which rendered rulers and 
peoples blind to the common danger. In vain Aeneas Silvius, 
the principal Papal diplomat, endeavoured to arouse the Western 

■ ! ^ ? h - Diehl, Byzancf, Grandeur et Dicadence , 1919, p. 241 ; N. Jorga, Histoire de la 
e °yzanline, 1934, vol. ii, p. 263. . 
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rulers for a crusade against the Turks. Before the fall of Con¬ 
stantinople they replied that the danger was overstated, and after 
the fall they were prevented by mutual jealousy from uniting for 
a common expedition. Aeneas Silvius wrote in 1454 : 

Christendom has no head that all men will obey. . . . Pope 
and Emperor have become mere dignified but empty titles ; they 
are no more effective than two impotent pictures in a frame. . . . 
There are so very many different nations, and who could shepherd 
such a mixed flock ? Who has command of the multitude of tongues 
they speak, or is able to deal with men of such widely different 
manners and character ? Where is the mortal man that could bring 
England into accord with France, or Genoa with Aragon, or con¬ 
ciliate Germans, Hungarians and Bohemians in their disputes. . . . l 

The nationalism of the Orthodox Church was not only an 


obstacle to co-operation with Western Christianity. It was also 
largely responsible for the lack of national solidarity within the 
Empire. True, the Byzantine Empire had constantly to struggle 
with powerful external and internal enemies ; but being the most 
efficiently organized and most civilized State of the Middle Ages 
it would have conquered and largely assimilated them, if its own 
people had been more united. In spite of the strong national 
consciousness and excessive pride of the Greek educated classes, 
however, it is doubtful how far there was a Byzantine nation. 
The population showed great differences in language and tradi¬ 
tions. The Government followed a policy of paternalism protect¬ 
ing the poorer classes, and regulating everything in an almost 
socialist spirit. 2 Yet Byzantine history is filled with revolutions 
and civil wars in which frequently parties invoked the help of 
foreign invaders, without any regard for national interests. 3 The 
uprisings were largely due to the excessive burdens of bureaucratic 
centralization and to the violence of militarism, both inherited 
from the old Roman Empire, but also to the bitterness of theo¬ 
logical and sectarian strife and partly to the rise of feudalism. The 
absence of political freedom induced large masses of the people to 
participate in dogmatic struggles which thereby assumed great 
fierceness. The mysticism and asceticism of the Orthodox Church 
was not favourable to intellectual freedom and individual initia¬ 
tive. It was chiefly cultivated in the monasteries, and the mon s 


• Cf. W. Boulting, Aeneas Silvius , 1908, p. 207. The Papacy itself was ^redi.cd 
at that time by the great schism which was largely brought about b , one 

national states. In spite of all Papal efforts the King of Hungary and P? 
oo up arms against the Turks but was defeated. Cf. G Heruberg G^W.^ 
Byzanller und des Osmanischen Reiches, .883, P- 566 Many 
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wielded great influence both with the masses and the Emperors. 
Still more revered, however, were the hermits who lived in squalid 
caves and the ascetics who spent their life standing on pillars . 1 

The Orthodox monks were not pioneers of agriculture, arts 
and crafts and welfare work as were the Western monks. The 
world seemed to them not worth the while to improve it. They 
preferred to torture themselves in order to win a place in heaven . 2 
We also frequently find monks as leaders of a fanatical mob, 
raging against the Government about some abstruse point of 
theology. Eastern Christendom has produced an abundance of 
subtle theological speculations, but no rational thought on philo¬ 
sophical, moral and political questions such as Western scholastics 
did. Worldly learning was largely disparaged as a temptation to 
intellectual pride, and the Church exalted instead the humility 
and charity of ignorant souls. Byzantine national pride emphas¬ 
ized descent from the old Hellenes and, therefore, tried in the 
most pedantic way to pin down language and literature to the 
old classical models, ignoring the living Greek vernacular and 
popular thought and feelings. This attitude was largely respons¬ 
ible for the lack of creative genius in literature , 3 for the failure to 
raise the people intellectually, and to hellenize the non-Greek 
elements. Slavery persisted much longer than in the West, 
though the Church discouraged it. The difference in the spirit 
of the two Churches and civilizations is also illustrated by the 


1 The Hesychisls (Quietists) of Mount Athos believed that by fasting and intense 
contemplation of their navel they could discern the light which appeared to the 
Apostles at the transfiguration of Christ. 1 heir doctrine was declared orthodox by the 
Council or Constantinople in 1341. Cf. A. Hore, Eighteen Centuries of the Orthodox 
Greek Church , 1899, p. 458. 

2 One of the greatest historians of the Church, Adolf von Harnack, in a compara¬ 
tive study of the spirit of the Oriental and the Occidental Churches, comes to the 
conclusion that there is a deep, unbridgeable gulf between Eastern and Western 
civilization, due to the influence of their Churches. The antagonism of the Orthodox 
Christians against Western Christianity was stronger than that against Turkish 
domination. Many Patriarchs and other leading Churchmen of the Orthodox 
Church have declared that Turkish domination was a Divine blessing because it safe¬ 
guarded Eastern Christianity against the dissolving Western spirit. The Eastern 
Churches concentrated all their efforts on the eternal life beyond this world, and unlike 
the Roman Church neglected the moral improvement of men in this lire. Thco- 
logical thought made little progress after the sixth century. The spirit of the Eastern 
Church was quietistic ascetic^ meditative, opposed to progress and pessimistic in 
regard to this world. In the Orthodox Church survived the petrified civilization of 

and OH^hsm. Ir J Poetics this spirit wavered between the mild 
a . nd P ? C1 u of TolslQ1 and revolutionary fanaticism. Harnack also shows 
that the antagonism between Eastern and Western civilization was not a product of 
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following comparison. The Byzantine Empire made extensive 
use of eunuchs in the highest positions, even as leading ministers, 
generals and heads of the Church . 1 The noblest families had 
their sons castrated to help their advancement, and the castrated 
official had precedence of the non-castrated one of the same rank. 
The underlying idea was that a eunuch was a more reliable 
servant of the State and the Church as he could not found a 
family, and had no interest in accumulating wealth or power for 
descendants. In the West the same idea furtHered the introduc¬ 
tion of celibacy in the Church which—as the leading statesmen 
were ecclesiastics—to a large extent also obtained in the civil 
service . 2 Yet what a difference ! One understands that a 
society which for material reasons held a eunuch in higher esteem 
than a normal man could not produce great poetry . 3 After the 
fall of the Empire Russia became the heir of Byzantine Caesaro- 
papism and Orthodox traditions, and her national traits have to 
a large extent been formed by these factors. 


8 . The Roman Church and the Origin of Nationality 

in the West 


The Roman Church has often been described as the implacable 
enemy of nationality. Professor Masterman, for example, says : 


The two great enemies of nationality in history have been 
Imperialism and the Roman Catholic Church. And in both cases 
the hostility has sprung from the same cause—distrust of the value 
of freedom. The Roman Church has been in the past a magnificent 
foster-mother of nations in their infancy, but she has resented and 
resisted their efforts to grow into manhood . 4 

In spite of the admission about the past, however, this view needs 
considerable qualifications. In the Frankish Empire, and in other 
States too, the Church was at first quite dependent on the Govern¬ 
ment, while in Anglo-Saxon England State and Church were 
almost fused but under the practical guidance of the Church. 
In the course of development Church and State everywhere 
contended for predominance, and it was often doubtful which 


1 Cf. Runciman, pp. 92, 203. ... .. 

2 In England, however, it took a long time till celibacy prevailed. a 

3 It may be mentioned, however, that castrated singers were employed in the 
Papal choir until modern times. It was Leo XIII who definitely banned them Irorn 

the Sixtina in 1878. w . L , ~ 

4 Cf. I. Masterman, The Rights and Responsibilities of National Churches , 1900- 
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side defended the really national cause. The supra-national 
character of the Roman Church worked for the unity of Christen¬ 
dom and in particular of Christian Europe , 1 but it also fostered 
the formation of wider and firmer regional communities out of 
the chaos of tribal and feudal diversities and rivalries. These 
traditional differences seemed of minor importance to ecclesiastics 
who regarded Christianity as one great mystical organism. 
St. Thomas Aquinas wrote : “ Though one distinguishes peoples 
according to diverse dioceses and states, it is obvious that as there 
is one Church there must also be one Christian people.” It was 
the Church that first looked upon the English, French and German 


peoples as units, which combated the existence of different tribal 
laws in the same territory, each valid for members of a specific 
tribe only, and which in many ways furthered that spiritual, 
social and political unification that led to the ideal of nationhood . 2 
To the Teutonic and feudal tendency of regarding Government 
as a profitable appurtenance of landed property , 3 she opposed 
the idea that it was primarily a responsibility to God. The 
Teutonic custom, therefore, of dividing a realm on the death of 
the king among his sons was combated. The feudal tendency of 
separating the classes to such an extent that the unity of the 
people was almost wiped out also met with the opposition of the 
Church. Many ecclesiastical writers such as John of Salisbury 
compared a people to a great organism in which each organ 
depended upon all the others, and which formed an indissoluble 
unit. After the Norman conquest of England the Church bridged 
the gulf between the ruling and the subdued people, and brought 
about their amalgamation . 4 In Italy, however, the Papacy was 
an obstacle to political unity since this would have threatened its 
position. Moreover, the Church greatly enhanced the authority 

1 An excellent survey is given by Christopher Dawson, The Making of Enrobe An 
Introduction to the History of European Unity, 1932. * J ^ ’ 

_ * S* William Stubbs, Constitutional History of England, vol i chan v- Ch P 
Dutaillis, The Feudal Monarchy in France and England, 1936 p v Alfred r?* wS* 
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of the kings by the rite of coronation and consecration, giving them 
in this way a divine sanction, the position of a magistrate instituted 
by God. This too strengthened the forces making for unity. 
But the Church was far from thereby proclaiming the king an 
absolute ruler. According to ecclesiastical doctrine neither the 
king nor the people was sovereign in the sense of unlimited power, 
an idea also incompatible with that of an organism. Both were 
subject to divine and natural law, and the Church claimed to 
decide whether this law had been infringed, and, if necessary, to 
order redress . 1 At the coronation of every king the officiating 
bishop asked whether the people consented. The people present, 
of course, were the great nobles who were thought to represent 
the rest. Yet the principle was implied that the people was the 
source of royal power and that the will of God acted through 
the people. 

The rise of the Papacy to monarchical power, and the develop¬ 
ment of Church law, administration and finance served as a model 
for the rulers of states. Most of their great ministers and advisers 
were ecclesiastics and many of them were foreigners or of low 
birth. These men created the institutions which became funda¬ 
mental to the development of modern states and nations. They 
not only laid the foundations of monarchical power but also had 
a great share in preparing and developing parliamentary institu¬ 
tions. The origin of the English parliament, in particular, was 
to a very large extent due to the counsels of Churchmen, and in 
Simon de Montfort’s parliament the lords spiritual had an extra¬ 
ordinary predominance over the lay lords. 

The evolution of England and France towards nationhood 
was greatly furthered by the fact that their relations to the Papacy 
remained comparatively undisturbed by the great struggles 
between the Emperor and the Pope for supremacy which had 
such a fatal influence on Germany’s national unity. In these 
struggles the Popes frequently supported or even aroused national 
and democratic aspirations of the peoples against the emperors. 
They, furthermore, claimed suzerainty over a large number of 
states, and this was not merely an outcome of their striving for 
domination but was also meant as an encouragement of forces 
striving for freedom. The Popes stood not merely for the enhance¬ 
ment of their own power, they also stressed the pre-eminence o 
the spirit over the sword ; and their combat against world y 


i Cf especially the great work by R. and A. Carlyle, History 
Theory inT wSfr volf., .903 f- ; .Fritz Kcm ; CotUs.na^gd Wgs^^ 
frilheren Mittelaller , .91 5. andessays ma collcet.vc workcd. t cdb> F. H 
Social and Political Ideas of Some Great Medieval Thinkers, 1923 . 
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rulers was largely directed against their claim to use the Church 
like a profitable property in the interests of their dynasty, 
and their helpers, the feudal nobility. Gregory VII, the son of 
a peasant, wrote to a German bishop : “ Who does not know 
that kings and princes descend from those who, disdaining God, 
and persuaded by Satan, the lord of this world, were striving 
with arrogance, malignity, murder and every sort of crime to 
domineer over human beings, their equals, driven by blind 
passion and unbearable presumption.” The revolutionary pathos 
of these words reveals the theocratic origin of later democratic 
ideas. For centuries the political life of the Italian cities and 
States was dominated by the struggle between the Imperial and 
the Papal party, the Ghibellines and the Guelphs, in which the 
former usually consisted of the aristocratic class and the latter of 
the more democratic elements. John of Salisbury taught that a 
tyrant who violated the natural law might be deposed or even 
killed, and Aquinas seemed to approve this principle. Manegold 
of Lauterbach declared that the people had the right to chase 
away a bad king as a farmer had the right to turn out a bad 
swineherd. Later on many ecclesiastical writers proclaimed the 
sovereignty of the people though subject to eternal law. 

9. The Nationalization of the Western Church and 

the Reformation 

While the Popes were the first to appeal to the peoples in 
their struggles with emperors and kings, these soon took their 
revenge by appealing to the peoples against the Popes. There 
has almost always been rivalry between the temporal and the 
spiritual power, between the warrior and the priest, and this 
antagonism was rooted both in the divergency of ideals and in 
the clash of interests. These struggles frequently Assumed the 
character of a combat between the national and the supra¬ 
national principle, especially when representatives of the nation, 
or the clergy of a country, took the side of the king against the 
Pope. Other issues, however, were often connected with the 
demand for nationalization of the Church like that of general 
Church reform, or the striving for influence over the Papacy. 
The movement for nationalization started in England , 1 and soon 

1 The aim of a national Church was brilliantly put forward about 1100 by an 
anonymous member of the circle of Archbishop Gerard of York. His religious ideas 
moreover, showed many striking parallels with those of the Protestant Reformers! 
U. Hernnch Boehmer, Kirche rnd Stoat in England rnd der Normandie im //. und 12, 
Janrhunderty 1899. Later on Wycliff advocated a national Church, and anticipated 
many teachings of the Reformation. Cf. Herbert Workman, John Wyclif y 1926,2 vols 
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made great progress in many countries. The grievances against 
the Papacy were financial, political and spiritual. The Popes 
tried to maintain the clergy as a separate body within the nascent 
nations, as a State within the State, dependent on their command 
and contributing exclusively to their treasury. Their inter¬ 
national policy often conflicted with national aspirations. The 
corruption of the Church was notorious. Moreover, the greed 
of kings and nobles for appropriation of ecclesiastical wealth and 
power, and the commercial middle classes’ jealousy of the Church 
caused by economic competition, were important factors. 
The Papacy suffered a crushing defeat at the hands of French 
royalty, and for a long time was degraded to an instrument 
of French policy. The movement culminated in the Great 
Schism and in the Councils of Constance and Basle. The Reform 
of the Church failed largely through the Anglo-French antagonism 
in the Hundred Years War. But the Popes made compromises 
with the rulers which gave them large powers over the Church 
in their states. 1 Many factors combined to foster the rise of 
national states, ambitions and rivalries, and to prepare for the 
advent of the Reformation. 

The great reformers were not actuated by a conscious striving 
for nationality, but the aspirations of their political allies and the 
course of events gave the Reformation everywhere a strongly 
national character. Before the Reformation the Hussites were 
inspired by many of its ideas which Huss had learned from 
Wycliff, and they combined them with the national struggle of 
the Czechs against German domination. Through the Reforma¬ 
tion religion became a symbol of nationality everywhere and 
provided the means for moulding and expressing national person¬ 
ality. The decision for or against the new faith fell in many 
cases more on political grounds than on religious ones, and 
dynastic interests mingled with national motives. In England 
its victory was largely due to the fact that Catholicism was 
abhorred as the faith of the national enemy, Spain ; and * n 
Scotland the adoption of Protestantism as the national religion 
by the Lords of the congregation in 1557 was closely linked with 
their revolt against French domination. The Hungarians in 
their long struggles with the Hapsburgs and the Jesuits for their 
national independence and religious freedom were imbued with 
the revolutionary, warlike spirit of Calvinism, which they called 


1 For the national factor in these struggles cf. J. Haller, Papsttum *«^J*J* 

1003 ; A. Flick, The Decline of the Mediaeval Church , 1930, 2 vols. ; A. Wermmgnon, 
Nalumalkirchliche Bestrebungen im deulschen Mittelalter, 1910. 
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the “ Hungarian faith ” in opposition both to Catholicism and 
Lutheranism. Catholicism, after many vicissitudes, remained the 
national religion of France because it was in the interests of 
national unity. The French Protestants favoured both regional 
particularism and a limitation of the Sovereign’s power by aristo¬ 
cratic control. In Germany the principle cuius regio illius religio 
decided for particularism against national unity. The conflicts 
between nations were now often intensified by the combination 
of national and religious hatred. In the terrible civil wars of 
that time it often happened that both Protestants and Catholics 
sought or accepted foreign help, sometimes even from national 
enemies. In external and internal wars every party believed 
itself to fight for the true faith and in the service of God, but the 
attempts to ally all powers of the same religion against those of 
the other faith never succeeded. Political interests always proved 
stronger than religious ones. 

The Hussites had already adopted the Old Testament as a 
canon of morality and politics, and the Reformation more or less 
followed this path. This fostered the rise of ideas connected with 
the national aspirations of the old Chosen People, in particular 
the revival of the republican and warlike spirit of their theocracy. 
Many English Puritans believed that the English were destined 
to become the new Chosen People. Frederick II of Prussia, 
though he ridiculed all Christian religions, still found it useful to 
pose as a defender of Protestantism, and the Prussians adopted 
the battle-cry : For God, King and Fatherland ! The Russian 
Slavophils believed that the Slavs were destined to save humanity 
from decay through their pure conception of Christianity, and 
identified Russian nationality with the Orthodox Faith. 

The influence of religion on the formation of national person¬ 
ality is still an important factor, and sometimes even overrides 
t e community of language. The Flemings of Belgium and the 
Dutch of Holland speak almost the same language but are largely 
separated by religion. Their union in a single state by the 
Congress of Vienna was soon broken up by the Belgian revolution. 
p e Croats and the Serbs too have almost the same language. 
iJut the former are Catholics and the latter Orthodox, which 
implies cultural diversities too and was a major cause of their 
separation into two nationalities, and of considerable national 
antagonism between them. The Slovaks are very near the 

km Ch U n lan ? ua ^ e ’ and have the same religion, namely Catholic- 
, ' evertheless, the Slovaks claim to be a separate nationality 

enough the founders of Czechoslovakia stressed the unity of the 
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Czechs and the Slovaks, and invented the term Czechoslovaks. 
The main difference seems to be in the attitude to the Church, 
the Slovaks being fervent Catholics while the Czechs cultivate the 
national tradition of Hussitism, though they are not Hussites in 
the religious sense. 


io. The Churches and the Rise of Liberty 

The close connexion of the religious struggles initiated by the 
Reformation with political liberty need not be discussed here in 
detail. The Sovereignty of the People was invoked by Protestant 
and Catholic leaders, 1 and the long civil wars between them led 
to an intense longing for national unity, especially in France 
where royal absolutism utilized this yearning for establishing its 
power. In Germany the Thirty Years War likewise furthered 
the cause of absolutism and, in particular, prepared the rise of 
the Hohenzollerns and their militarism. The Popes followed a 
policy of the Balance of Power, which put their political before 
their religious interests, and directly favoured the rise of Pro¬ 
testantism. 2 It was essentially the same foreign policy as that 
followed by England ; it was due to the same cause, namely, the 
lack of a strong army, and it led to the same result, namely, the 
safeguarding of small nations against the aggressions of powerful 
states. The Popes dreaded nothing more than the rise of a state to 
such power that the independence of the other states,and their own 
position, would be jeopardized. For this reason they made many 
efforts to curb the expansion of Catholic rulers who were the 
champions of Catholicism, such as Charles V, Philip II, Fer¬ 
dinand II and Louis XIV, and even allied themselves with 
Protestants against them. When William III landed in England 
and took up arms against Louis XIV, the Pope was on his side 
and influenced the Catholic powers to support him. The rise 
of national and political liberty was largely due to the nevei- 
ending rivalry between the spiritual and the temporal powers. 

Many prominent historians have attributed the rise of spiritua 
liberty, and, in particular, of the spirit of free critical research, to 
Protestantism, and there is certainly some truth in this contention. 
The Mediaeval Church, moreover, was frequently representc as 

1 R. H. Murray, The Political Consequences of the Re f or ? ia j'° n ’ h 

Century Political Thought, 1926 ; Pierre Mcsnard, L Century, 

XVIe sUcle, 1936; G. P. Gooch, English Democratic Ideas in the zevenieenu j, 

2nd * Cf.’ Martin Philippson, WesUuropaim 
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the enemy of intellectual freedom, and some historians even 
included Christianity itself in this charge. 1 Modern research, 
however, has proved that neither was the old Church so reaction¬ 
ary nor the new Churches so progressive as formerly assumed. 2 
The truth was that on both sides there were forces working for 
intellectual liberty and toleration, and forces of obscurantism. 
Modern freedom owes more to Gregory VII, Francis of Assisi 
and Thomas Aquinas than to Luther, and if Catholicism has 
brought forth a Torquemada, and many others of his kind, it 
has also produced a Dante, Nicholas of Cusa, Erasmus, More, 
Fenelon and Lamcnnais. Some scholastics already harboured 
the idea that the diversity of religions was part of God’s plan for 
the education of mankind. 3 Every religion, therefore, might 
contain some truth, different religions might supplement each 
other, and their very multitude might foster a beneficial rivalry. 
Christian Humanism encouraged toleration, but the struggles of 
the time of the Reformation and Counter-Reformation aroused 
new intolerance and fanaticism. It was Protestant Free Churches 
which first claimed freedom of conscience, especially in Holland, 
England and America. 1 


ii. Modern Nationalism and Religion 

Modern nationalism finds itself in a difficult position as regards 
religion. On the one hand it is hostile to the loyalty of its 
followers being divided between the nation and God. It tends 
to idolize the nation itself and to make nationalism a religion. 
Furthermore, the aims of aggressive nationalism are incompatible 
with Christianity, and racialism, moreover, takes exception to the 
Jewish origin of Jesus. Yet nationalists often do not dare to show 
their hostility too openly as this might hurt the feelings of many 
followers. Moreover, the traditionalist element in every national 
ideology demands recognition of the national role of religion in 
the past. A typical instance is the attitude of the Nazis, who 
waver between open contempt of religion and lip-service to it, 
between praise of Luther for his revolt against Rome, and opinions 

TT, * 2 *» for sample, the statement of Professor J. B. Bury, History of Freedom of 
•*n ght ’ , 9 I 3 » P- 6 7 : In the period then in which Christianity exercised its greatest 
hum^mhS” 11 W3S encha,ncd in thc P rison which Christianity had built around the 

fnrJ3 C K h i t0 u k n judgemcnt ™ st be balanced between the exaggerated views put 

SES J \7 Protcstant and Catholic writers. Cf. A. S. Tur&rville, Medieval 
Heresy and the Inquisition , 1920. 

'!?■ 'V° is . De y i P f > Sacrum Imperium, 1929, pp. 202, 241. 

encJSm.Sr ° f t ?! cr ? ti ? n c °mpare the articles on toleration in the 

encyclopaedias Du Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwarl, 1012 vol v d 1271 and 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics , 1921, vol. idi, p 360 3 P * 7 ’ 
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which are the very opposite of Luther’s creed, between disparage¬ 
ment of “Jewish” Christianity, attempts to make Christ an 
“ Aryan ”, and a revival of Teutonic mythology. Similar incon¬ 
sistencies can be found in the ideology of the nationalism of other 
nations too. French nationalists like Charles Maurras, for 
instance, have little sympathy with Christianity for similar reasons 
as the German nationalists. But they emphasize the great role 
which the Catholic Church has played in building up French 
nationality and civilization. They, therefore, are against Christi¬ 
anity but for the Catholic Church. The Church, however, has 
refused to accept this curious loyalty. Many French nationalists 
tended to regard only a Catholic as a true Frenchman. German 
nationalists of the older type were convinced that only Protestants 
could be true Germans, and showed great distrust of and aversion 
to Catholicism. It also seems that not a few English people 
still think that a Catholic can hardly feel English. 1 Every nation¬ 
ality really wishes to have a religion of its own symbolizing its 
national spirit. 


12. The Influence of Religion on the National Character 


The adoption of a religion as a national symbol was frequently 
connected with struggles between nations, and was due to reasons 
of national power or prestige. A strong motive was the striving 
for national unity which did not seem safe except on the basis of 
religious unity. Most persecutions of a religious minority were 
really directed against a community which was considered 
dangerous to the political or social order. In England the cause 
of Protestantism was long identified with that of liberty, while in 
France and Spain Catholicism was regarded as the guarantee of 
monarchical absolutism. It is clear that this belief was founded 
less on the specific spirit of those religions than on their role in 
the history of the peoples concerned. True, the social and 


1 Dean Inge wrote : “ It is impossible to converse long with a Catholic without 
being conscious of an unsurmountable barrier ; and if we consider what this barrier is, 
we find that we cannot confidently appeal to those instincts and moral traditions w ic 
are the common heritage of all English people.” Cf. William R. Inge, Englant , 19 , 

p. 68. H. G. Wells {Guide to the New World, 1941, p. 35 ) attacks Catholicism no 
because it is un-English but because it is incompatible with the foundations of soc 
intercourse. “ You can no more trust a devout Catholic in your household an 
vour confidence than you can risk frankness or association with a Nazi spy. IN eve 
the devout Catholic be really frank with you. Always there will be a > 

always the priest will be lurking in the background. . . . To m *5“$°tlvil you 
half a marriage, and your children will be only half your own. And manife y Y 

do business with Catholic shops, if you subscribe to Catholic c . ha " t1 ^ £/campaign 
your chUdren to Catholic teachers, you are helping to sustain a host*campon 
against the candid life.” These views of Mr. Wells savour of the seventeenth century 

rather than the twentieth. 
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political implications of a religion are never insignificant, but 
their interpretation always depended on the specific historical 
traditions and aspirations of a nation. The rise of modern his- 
toricism increased attention to the importance of religion for 
national traditions. The development of nationalism, moreover, 
gave vogue to the idea that religion was an outcome of the racial 
soul of the nation. This thesis, however, is incompatible with 
history. Every great religion has brought forth such different 
concepts, ranging between the opposite poles of unity and plur¬ 
ality of the Divine, transcendence and immanence of God, free 
will and predestination, mystical self-effacement and magical self- 
assertion and so on, that it can never be interpreted as the 
expression of necessarily restricted racial dispositions. Neither 
can it be proved that certain concepts were favoured by specific 
races. The correlation of religious ideas with the national char¬ 
acter in the sense of historic traditions, however, is more in accord 
with the facts. Every religion has to a certain degree been shaped 
by national experiences and aspirations, and has also moulded 
them. On the other hand every nation has seen its religious 
ideals in the light of its traditions and through the spectacles of 
its temperament. 1 It has already been pointed out that the 
Greek Church and the Roman Church have had a very different 
influence on the national character. The same holds true of the 
different creeds which existed after the Reformation. Most great 
peoples of Europe had just entered on a period of special spiritual 
and social plasticity and growth when the Reformation set in, 
and this explains why the traditions formed in those days have 
still a great hold on the mind of nations, even where religion itself 
has lost much of its power. We must restrict ourselves here to a 
few illustrations of the influence which some religions have had 
on social and political ideas, and on philosophy. 2 


13. The Spirit of Catholicism and its Influence on National 
Character in England, France and Germany 

The Church in the Middle Ages developed numerous systems 
of thought, comprised under the name of Scholasticism, in which 


1 «< 
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a Christian philosophy was elaborated that became the funda¬ 
mental tradition of Catholicism. The general aim was to bring 
into agreement reason and revelation, human nature and the 
mysteries of faith. The scholastics, for this purpose, attempted 
to combine the Bible with Greek, Arabian and Jewish philosophy, 
while at the same time the canonists incorporated large parts of 
Roman Law in ecclesiastical statutes, and clerical statesmen in 
all countries constantly worked out compromises between the 
principles of Christianity and the necessities of time and place. 
The Roman Church, therefore, was animated by a strong intel¬ 
lectual activism, by faith in the power of human reason to 
understand the plans of God, and in the power of the human will 
to act accordingly. This faith, however, was not a boundless 
optimism. It was not the reason of every individual, without 
regard to his education, experience and morality, which was 
recognized as a guide, but the reason of the elite of the hierarchy, 
the great fathers, saints, thinkers, and dignitaries of the Church 
under the monarchical lead of the Pope. True, this rationalism 
was hemmed in by many factors, as by the sacrosanct character 
of every word of the Bible, the temptations of symbolic interpreta¬ 
tion and mystical speculation, the authority of great teachers of 
the past, hierarchical and political interests, and the backwardness 
of scientific knowledge and criticism. Nevertheless, Scholasticism 
was a tremendous training in thought. It laid the foundations 
of modern natural and political science, it teemed with the germs 
of progressive ideas, and even its negative results had at least the 
effect of inviting a tolerant spirit in advanced thinkers. 1 

The comparatively compromising spirit of the old Church had 
its parallels in many Empires which endeavoured to create a 
wide spiritual unity. The danger implied, however, was that of 
religious and moral laxity, and the Reformation was largely a 
revolt against this laxity as evidenced in the practice ofjindul- 
gences and gross corruption. The enormous importance o 
Protestantism for the growth of modern ideas was that it revived 
a spirit of uncompromising religious and moral earnestness. c 
Catholic Church too was greatly purified in the Counter-Reforma¬ 
tion, and consequently became much more intransigent. On t e 


1 The rise of mediaeval rationalism in its wider sense has been described b> Her 
rnann Reuter, Geschichte der religiosen Aufkldrung im MitUlalUr, 2 vols., 1 75 " 7 - ,. 

shortcomings and superstitions of mediaeval Catholicism have found an equally 
learned^ historian in G. G. Coulton, Ten Mediaeval Studies, Wo; Fm 
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other hand, however, the rejection of compromise led to radicalism 
in every field. The equalitarian implications of Christianity pre¬ 
pared for the advent of modern democracy and nationality, and 
the odium theologicum survived in the acrimonious quarrels of 
modem professors and intellectuals. 

The English have embraced Christianity with greater fervour 
than any other Teutonic people. 1 Anglo-Saxon laws and insti¬ 
tutions were more strongly influenced by the Church than 
Frankish ones. English missionaries won wide continental coun¬ 
tries for Rome. When this spirit flagged the Normans came who 
were deeply stirred by the religious revival which emanated from 
the monastery of Cluny. 2 A further renewal of religious zeal 
was brought about by the coming of the friars, the Franciscans 
and Dominicans, who were received with greater enthusiasm, and 
exercised a stronger influence on kings, nobles and the people, 
and contributed more to the advance of charity, science and 
learning than anywhere else. 3 They also had a large share in 
preparing and founding parliament, and in the revolutionary 
movements of the later Middle Ages they were champions of the 
poor and even preachers of communism. 4 There was less heresy 
in England than anywhere else, and the inquisition was never 
introduced. The English Peter’s Pence was the backbone of the 
Papal treasury, but the crusades evoked less enthusiasm than 
in France. King and parliament early and successfully resisted 
Papal encroachments, though the conflicts were never so bitter 
as in Germany and France. Wycliff taught the main tenets of 
the Reformation 150 years before Luther. 5 

English mediaeval thought developed chiefly the rational sub- 

1 This statement is substantiated by a detailed comparison of ecclesiastical influence 
on the institutions and traditions of various Teutonic peoples which I hope to be able 
to publish elsewhere, as space docs not permit to summarize it here. 

1 Cf. T. Crutwell, The Saxon Church and the Norman Conquest, 1909. W. Stephens, 
The English Church from the Norman Conquest to the Accession of Edward I, 1909. 

Cf. the testimony of Albert of Pisa in Edward Hutton, The Franciscans in England , 
1926, p. 112. Felder says : 44 The English nation has given to the Franciscan order a 
greater number of prominent scholars than all other nations together, and of the 
greatest authorities all were English, except St. Bonaventura.” Hilarius Felder, 
(jcschxchte der wissenschajllichen Studicn im Franziskanerorden bis um die Mitte des /?. 
JahrhundertSy 1904, p. 316. 

w * Ma ny of them were hanged for their propaganda. Cf. Arthur Jennings, The 
Mediaeval Church and the Papacy, 1909, p. 207 f. ; Bede Jarrett, The English Dominicans, 
‘921, pp. 17, 149. As to the influence on parliament cf. E. Barker, Dominican Order 
and Convocation, 1913, but also the critical remarks by A. Pollard, The Evolution of 

p - 137 ; S°^ lt0n ’ T fn M ^iaeval Studies, 1930, p. 58, calls the Franciscans 
‘ ne nigh ancestry of Puritanism ”, and describes them as Puritans in the invidious 
sense of the word. 

: ‘ 7 heir ?P, iri *’J lowcvcr ’ was different. Luther was chiefly actuated by religious 

p m* Wychff, as Hearnshaw expresses it, was first and foremost a nationalist, 

DD aifi f amshaw » Tht S0Cta and Politkal Ideas of Some Great Mediaeval Thinkers, 1923, 
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stance of Christian philosophy. Roger Bacon’s empiricism and 
William of Occam’s nominalism show many parallels with char¬ 
acteristic tendencies of modern English thought. 1 On the other 
hand, England participated least of all nations in mediaeval 
mysticism. Particularly striking is the absence of mysticism in 
the English nunneries, which produced no personalities that can 
compare with the great German mystics. 2 

In France and Germany the Church owed her organization 
and education largely to the Anglo-Saxons Boniface and Alcuin. 3 
After Charlemagne, however, the Church was devastated by the 
progress of feudalism, which also infected the spirit of the Church 
herself. The monastery of Cluny became the birthplace and 
centre of a movement for Church reform striving for liberation 
from the domination of worldly powers over the Church through¬ 
out the Christian world. 4 A peculiar achievement of the French 
Church was the taming of the warlike half-barbarian nobility, and 
the evolution of French chivalry with its refined code of honour 
and splendid civilization which was admired and imitated by the 
knights of all countries. This chivalry created ideals which for 
many centuries had a very strong influence in forming the national 
mind. 5 One of them was a quite new spiritualized concept of 
relations between the sexes, the rise of a romantic idea of love. 
The share of the Church in building the nation and preparing 
national unity was as decisive as in England. The strengthening 
of royal power was also here marked by sharp conflicts with the 
Papacy and by the striving for a national Church. The greatest 
pride of France was her scholastic learning, but the great teachers 
at the University of Paris were chiefly English, Italians and 
Germans. Nevertheless, the preference for rationalism which 
now dominates French civilization is partly a heritage of that time. 
But French anticlericalism too is very old. To a large extent, 
scholasticism ended in scepticism, and the spread of Arabic-Jewish 
pantheism undermined orthodoxy. In southern France heresies 


1 On national characteristics in mediaeval philosophy cf. Karl Werner, Die 
Scholastik des spdteren Mittelalters , 1887, vol. iv, i f p. 5 ; A. Dcmpf, Sacrum Impmurn , 

1 2 EUccn Power, Mediaeval English Nunneries, 1922, p. 239. The spiritual difference 
between English and German nunneries was in my view partly due to social condi ions, 
partly to the fact that the English nunneries stood chiefly under the guidance of 
Benedictines and Cistercians, who represented another and more feudal spirit tna 

Dominicans who had the guidance in Germany. , .. v W/rner 

3 Cf. Albert Hauck, Kirchengcschichte Deulschlands, 1900, vol. 11 ; > 

Alkuin und sein Jaivrhunderty 1876. 

4 Cf. E. Sackur, Die Clumacenser 2 vols., >892. .. . . nt to 

6 When in twentieth-century France even radical a " d P°^ 

fight out points of honour by sabre or pistol, they proved the strength of the traditions 

of chivalry. 
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of Oriental origin and anti-clericalism were rife before their bar¬ 
barous extermination by the crusaders against the Albigenses. 
France has also produced great mystics, in particular those of the 
emotional type, though also some speculative mystics. In art 
religious sentiment culminated in Gothic architecture which 
spread from France over all countries. 

In Germany the Saxon dynasty founded their power on the 
Church since the lay-vassals were quite unreliable. The Church 
received immense donations and privileges but was absolutely 
controlled by the Emperor. This led to the great conflict with 
the Papacy which was at last settled by the Concordat of Worms. 
In the beginning of the thirteenth century, however, the Emperors 
lost their influence, and the Church came entirely into the hands 
of the nobility. The bishops and abbots mostly rose to the rank 
of rulers of principalities, and the monasteries were little more than 
institutions for the maintenance or profit of nobles. 1 German 
ecclesiastical history shows many great and saintly church¬ 
men, but the predominant type was for a long time the bishop 
who spent his life like a nobleman with feuds, hunting, wine 
and women. Many of these bishops were ruthless warriors who 
enjoyed warfare and committed the greatest horrors against 
the people. When Richard of Cornwall was elected Emperor 
and came to Germany he was struck by this peculiarity of the 
German Church. He wrote to his brother, King Henry III 
of England : “ how fierce and warlike are these German 
archbishops ” ! According to Caesarius of Heisterbach a French¬ 
man remarked that he could believe a great deal ; but he 

would never believe that a German bishop’s soul could be 
saved. 2 

The most remarkable feature of German mediaeval thought 
was the extraordinary development of religious mysticism. It 
was chiefly cultivated in nunneries, under the spiritual direction 
of Dominicans, and was represented both by learned theologians 
and by many nuns of outstanding genius. Hegel and the 
Romanticists have regarded these mystics as the founders of 
German philosophy and as the characteristic expression of the 
German soul. This view has been repeated by countless authors, 


W^L^ 1 fl' yS r/ SC / hultC ’ DeT L . Ad d und die deutsche Kirche im Mi tie taller, 1910 ; A. 
Weirom gho ff, Verfassungsgeschtehte dn deutschen Kirche, 1913, pp . 60, 69. In Scotland 

f S' 'i 1 ° ,hc ° f thc Church. The contribution 

celloiw^ h k thc J? udd,n S . of ,the modem State, and the number of clerical Chan- 

Sr m T h smaller than m England! “ The condition of the Church, which was 

m En S la ? d ' goes far to ex P lain the vehemence and the 

.W ( R f? a S n / R - Rait > HUt0, y ofS^d, PP . 124, 130. 
Laesanus of.Heisterbach, Dialogue on Miracles, ii, chap. 27. * 6 
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and has become a national dogma, aiming at exalting German 
profundity and spirituality at the expense of Western shallowness 
and materialism. Modern research, however, has shown that 
German mysticism was to a large extent determined by foreign 
models. Its speculative branch followed Neo-Platonism, its 
emotional one the road shown by Bernard of Clairvaux and 
Francis of Assisi. 1 In scholasticism, the more rational sort of 
Christian philosophy, Germany was behind France, England and 
Italy, though she counted Albertus Magnus among her sons. 
The reason was that universities which were the seats of scholastic¬ 
ism were founded much later in Germany than in those countries. 
Thought, therefore, was chiefly cultivated in monasteries which 
had escaped the demoralization of the Church. These, however, 
and still more nunneries, fostered mysticism. Moreover, the 
desperate political and ecclesiastical conditions of Germany 
induced many true Christians to withdraw from the world which 
seemed to be ruled by Satan, to seek a refuge in the innermost 
recesses of their soul, and to indulge in mystical contemplation and 
speculation. The ancient master of the greatest German mystics, 
Plotinus, had also belonged to an age of disintegration and 
national ruin. The mystical tradition became one of the strongest 
factors in the religious, philosophical and poetical evolution of 
Germany. Luther, the modern metaphysicians and the romantic¬ 
ists, have all been strongly influenced by mystical ideas. 


14. Luther and the German Mind 

Towards the end of the Middle Ages the German people had 
more grievances against the Church than the Western nations, 
England, France and Spain, which had already made great pro¬ 
gress with the nationalization of their Churches, and which 
probably had less to suffer under the exactions of Popes and their 
own clergy than the Germans. Luther’s motives in starting a 
revolution against Papacy and its creed were not national nor 
political but religious. His mind was as exclusively centred on 
the relation between God and the individual soul as that ol a 
great mediaeval saint, and his whole outlook, indeed, was, to a 
very large extent, mediaeval. 2 But his extremely violent tempera- 


» Cf. Martin Grabmann, Die Kulturwerte der deulschen Mystik des MitUlalUrs, .923. 
PP 3 ^Many eminent Protestant historians of the Church admit 

the mediaeval element in Luther, though in importantP°» n many things, 

and in other respects he developed more modern concepts. In g^ , c> ' ri ghts, 
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mcnt and combative coarseness were the opposite of saintliness. 
His concept of human nature was deeply pessimistic. Reason 
he called “ the devil’s whore who can nothing but blaspheme 
and revile whatever God says and does ”. Human will he 
regarded as utterly unfree, and unable to avoid sin except by 
God’s grace. All human knowledge was but folly, the virtues of 
the ancients but shining vices. Erasmus’s striving to show the 
agreement of Christianity with natural reason—which was also 
the aim of scholasticism—seemed to Luther a horror. Jesus has 
put love higher than anything else, and said that we should for¬ 
give the erring brother seventy times seven. Luther thundered : 
“ Damned be love into the abyss of hell if it is maintained to the 
damage of faith.” 

Politics did not interest Luther. The Christian had simply 
to obey the orders of his government, however unjust and cruel 
it was. Every government was ordained by God, and wicked 
rulers were a divine punishment for the sins of their subjects. No 
right of resistance was admitted by Luther. “ It is better,” he 
declared, “ that the tyrants should a hundred times do wrong 
to the people than that the people should once do wrong to the 
tyrants.” The depravity of human nature could only be re¬ 
strained by a rigorous government. Stern and pitiless justice 
was needed to maintain order and discipline. When the down¬ 
trodden peasants rose against their oppressors and claimed 
abolition of serfdom as a postulate of Christianity, Luther rejected 
their moderate demands with the greatest violence, and exhorted 
the princes and nobles in words of appalling cruelty to show no 
clemency. The revolt was quenched in streams of blood, and 
the nobles took horrifying revenge. Luther later said : “ I, 
Martin Luther, have slain all the revolting peasants for I have 
advised that they should be slain—all their blood is on my head. 
But I attribute it to our Lord God, he has bidden me to speak 
thus.” 

It was Luther’s gloomy view of human nature which made him 
distrust the people. The populace, he insisted, must be firmly 

v icws than Luther. Cf. Troeltsch, SozialUhren, p. 427 ; A. v. Hamack, Dogmenge- 
1898, p. 380 ; “ Die Reformation und ihre Voraussetzungen ” (in 

krfoTSchUs und Erlebtes, 1923, pp. 72-140) ; H. Boehmer, Luther im Lichle der neueren 
rorschung, 1913, pp. 134, 149 ; K. Holl, Gesammelte Aufsdtze zur Kirchengeschichle, vol. i, 
*927 (against Troeltsch). Most important for the understanding of the German 
Kelormation is the masterwork by Friedrich von Bczold, Geschichte der deulschen 
Ktjormation, 1890. Cf. further, L. von Ranke, Deutsche Geschichte im %eitaltsr der 
nejormatwn, 6 vols. ; H. Grisar, S. J. Luthers Leben und sein Werk, 1927 ; R. Pascal, The 
w- German Reformation, 1933 ; G. von Below, Ursachen der Reformation in 

l .>keftr., 1916; F. Meinecke, “Luther uber christliches Gemeinwesen und 
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kept in check, for “ to the ass is due his fodder, burden and 
whip “ The ass wants to be thrashed, and the mob wants 
to be governed with force.” Melanchthon, his principal disciple 
and assistant, even found that serfdom was rather too mild “ for 
such a wild and uncouth people as the Germans are True, 
Luther wished for a paternal and peaceable government; the 
prince was to rule like a father over his family. Many German 
rulers, indeed, have heeded this advice, and have governed their 
petty principalities in a more or less patriarchal way. Some have 
done much for education and for charitable institutions. The 
fatal influence of Luther’s teachings on the German mind, how¬ 
ever, was that they inculcated complete submissiveness to the 
Government, that they were absolutely anti-liberal and anti¬ 
democratic, and that they prepared the soil for later doctrines 
exalting ruthless force in the service of militarism and nationalism. 
Luther held no special brief for princes, but in practice he greatly 
furthered the rise of absolutism, partly through the fact that full 
power over the Church and the ecclesiastical estates came into 
the hands of the rulers. 


Present German nationalists praise Luther as the greatest 
national hero, the truest expression of the German soul. The 
Reformer in his attacks against the Pope frequently incited 
national animosity for his purposes, but nationality and patriotism 
as such had no value in his eyes. The “ German nation ” he 
defines as the rulers into whose charge God has given the people. 
The idea of nationhood, therefore, was alien to him, and could 
not grow in the atmosphere of orthodox Lutheranism. The 
Hohenzollerns, who later laid the foundations of Prussian nation¬ 
ality, learned much from Calvinist Holland and Catholic France 
and became Calvinists themselves. The revolution which Luther 
started plunged Germany into terrible internal strife and external 
impotence. The Protestant princes pretended to defend Ger¬ 
man liberty ” against “ Spanish tyranny ”, but were always ready 
to sell the national interests to the King of France. The advance 
towards national unity and nationhood was frustrated ; for a long 
time Germany lagged behind the Western States in every respect, 
and through her internal struggles excluded herself from a share 
in the New World overseas. This later rankled deeply in 1 ® 
German mind, and led to the demand for “ living space an 


to the catastrophe of our time. 

Most important of all was Luther’s influence on German 

ethics. His practical moral and social teachings were large y 
drawn from the Old Testament, which did not hinder him rom 
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haranguing the Germans against the Jews with a violence which 
even Hitler has not surpassed. Luther’s concept of faith and 
grace laid all stress on the subjective state of the soul while external 
works were declared valueless. This attitude gave direction to 
the whole evolution of German moral philosophy. Almost all 
German philosophers thenceforth stressed the subjective side of 
morality, and rejected any allowance for human happiness and 
social improvement which played such a role in English moral 
philosophy. 

It would be easy to contrast sayings of Luther with those of 
Jesus, and to wonder how they could possibly be brought into 
agreement. Yet Luther sincerely believed that he was the 
mouthpiece of the Lord, as when he put the responsibility for the 
slaughter of the peasants on God. There is a parallel in the 
spirit of German nationalists who justify the most blatant aggres¬ 
sion and the most ruthless barbarism as mere self-defence against 
the insidious plans of other nations, and as a service to “ culture 
Many traits of the dominating German spirit, such as the pre¬ 
ferring of mysticism to reason, of extremism to compromise, of 
heroism to common sense, and the belief in being inspired by 
God while behaving like Satan, can be traced back to the demonic 
personality of Luther, though other factors too have had a share 
in developing them. Even Nietzsche’s superman is his legitimate 
offspring. 1 At the same time, there is also quite a different 
German, a good paterfamilias, an indefatigable, conscientious 
worker in every field, a dreamer longing for the stars, a thoughtful 
admirer of nature, an easy-going lover of “ wine, women and 
s ° n S ’ these traditions too owe much to Luther. German 
civilization has been stimulated by him in many ways. The 
atmosphere of the pastor’s home has bred countless German 
scholars. The mystical element in Luther’s faith had great 
significance for the development of German philosophy, poetry 
and music. In particular, the ground was prepared for roman¬ 
ticism and pantheism which have inspired great poets and artists 
but which also had a great share in undermining Christian 
standards in modern Germany.* Hegel, Wagner, Nietzsche, 
bismarck and Treitschke have carried on certain traditions of 
Lutheranism, and transformed them in a sense which Luther 
would have abhorred. 
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15. Calvinism and National Character 

Luther’s Protestantism was unable to defend itself against the 
striving of rulers and nobles to exploit religion for their selfish 
interests. The Church was threatened with becoming a mere 
instrument of the State like the Eastern Church. In this critical 


moment Calvin vigorously stressed the independence of the 
Church, and thus continued the policy of the great Popes who 
had contended with the temporal powers for freedom and, prac¬ 
tically, for supremacy of the spiritual power. 1 

Though the fundamental theological doctrines of Calvin are 
about the same as those of Luther, the influence of Calvinism 
on the national character was very different from that of Luther¬ 
anism. To Luther God appeared as the loving father whose 
grace was extended to every fervent believer in him. Religion 
was primarily a matter of pious and humble feeling, and who¬ 
ever sincerely trusted in God could be pretty sure of salvation. 
Calvin conceived God as the stern, majestic ruler who had 
arbitrarily selected some men for salvation and condemned others 
to hell for enhancing his own glory. To him God was primarily 
power and will, and energetic action in the service of God was 
the best proof of belonging to the elect. Luther wanted to save 
the souls of individuals and was not interested in communities. 
He preferred patient suffering to action, and left public affairs 
to the existing authorities. Calvin aimed at founding the perfect 
Theocracy, a community of saints, or a new Chosen People, on 
the model of the Old Testament, and stressed strictest moral 
discipline, and ascetic devotion to working and struggling as a 
means of self-discipline. There Was no room for toleration in 
his community, he distrusted the people as much as Luther did, 
and rejected any right of revolution, though he approved the 
defence of existing rights by authorities instituted for this purpose 
such as assemblies of the Three Estates. Events, however, gave 
Calvinism a revolutionary tendency. In several co ^ ntn ^ 
was taken up by the nobility in their fight against royal absolutism 

In Scotland John Knox organized the Church on dc 

and anti-hierarchical lines. His successor Andrew Melville once 

took King James VI by the sleeve, called him God s silly vassal, 

and added that there were two kings and k \ ng ^° m ' 1 " Sunder 
the commonwealth under King James, and he Church under 

Christ. 2 No wonder that in France, where the national cause 
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was widely identified with royalty, Calvinism appeared as a 
danger to national unity and this decided its fate. In economic 
matters Calvinism was less hostile to Capitalism than Lutheran¬ 
ism, and even to some extent stimulated its development, though 
not intentionally. 1 


16. The British Churches and National Character 

The Church of England prides herself upon her traditional 
moderate and tolerant spirit and emphasizes that these traits 
correspond to the national character. Her doctrinal teachings 
and rites are not revolutionary innovations, but continue old 
Christian thought and practice, they keep the middle way between 
extremes, and her ministers and members enjoy a wide measure 
of freedom in their beliefs. True, the Church has not always 
been tolerant, and has in former times been severely criticized 
for subservience to the ruling powers. With certain qualifica¬ 
tions, however, those claims are justified. The chief cause of 
the compromising spirit of the Anglican Church was the wish 
of the men who guided the course of the English Reformation 
to make the Church both national and supra-national, to give 
her national traits, and yet to maintain her position as a member 
of the universal Church under a General Council. 2 It was the 
idea of a world-confederacy, a sort of ecclesiastical League of 
Nations, which animated them. Further factors were the care 
of Henry VIII, Elizabeth and William III for national unity, 
the conservatism of the majority of the nation, the moderation 
of Cranmer, the broadmindedness of Hooker, and later the 
influence of the spirit of enlightenment. 

The English character, furthermore, has been decisively 
moulded by the activity of the “ Free Churches ”, which in spite 
of divergent views agreed in the attempt to revive a truly Christian 
spirit. Puritan sects, such as the Independents, suffering under 
persecution, became the pioneers of toleration and democracy, 
and tried to realize the ideals of a Christian society in the wilder¬ 
ness of the New World. The Quakers saw the essential spirit 
of Christianity in the rejection of violence and self-sacrificing 
practice of brotherly love. The Unitarians tried to combine 
Christianity with enlightened and humanitarian thought. The 

1 9 n much-debated question of the influence of Calvinism on the development 

Weber, Gesammelte Aufsatze zur Religionssoziologie, 1922, vol. i, 
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Methodists brought Christianity near to the broad masses again, 
and had a large share in sharpening the social conscience. 

If we investigate how far the ideals of modern nations agree 
with Christian standards we find that Britain probably heads the 
list, though it cannot be said that the motives which underlie the 
growth of her traditions and institutions were mainly religious. 
Peaceableness, for instance, is not only a Christian precept but 
also a rule of economic success and general common sense. Any¬ 
how, the Christian background of British civilization is outspoken 
even in many features which are no more consciously connected 
with religion. German and other writers are accustomed to 
dismiss any reference of British politicians to Christianity as cant, 
but this only shows a lack of understanding rooted in their totally 
different national mentality. 

It is neither possible nor necessary to investigate these prob¬ 
lems here in detail. But it may be mentioned that one of the 
main causes of the comparatively efficacious Christianization of 
British social life was the multitude of Churches in Britain which 
stimulated a beneficent rivalry in practical Christianity. The 
work of the British Churches recalls the vision of the great thinker 
and reformer, Cardinal Nicholas de Cusa, who taught that every 
religion showed some fragment of truth, that every faith and 
nation had their specific virtue, and that their diversity, therefore, 
was in the plans of God. 1 


17. Religion and the Supra-national Spirit 

Great religions have in a certain phase of development trans¬ 
cended the boundaries of nationality, but have soon been faced 
by the open or disguised resistance of the national principle. 
They have been forced to make compromises with nationality 
or even to submit to its domination. Yet their supra-nationa 
spirit has never been eradicated. Aspirations of a cosmopolitan 
character have become real forces, but on the soil o 
sentiment irrespective of dogmas and Churches. ere y 

economic, political, intellectual or artistic interests are no sub¬ 
stitute for the bonds constituted by religion. Religious intolera 


1 A fine appreciation of Cusa’s ideas and personality i 15 
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has certainly often aggravated national antagonism. On the 
other hand, toleration too is essentially a religious idea. 

In ancient Rome the Fetial priests kept strict watch over the 
observance of international law and had to prevent the declaration 
of wars for unjust causes. 1 In the Middle Ages the Church 
regarded all mankind as one community under the overlordship 
of the Pope though with autonomy of the different peoples. 2 
The Popes claimed to be supreme arbiters in international 
disputes and frequently performed this function in a remark¬ 
able way. On the other hand, they also started the crusades 
against the Mohammedans. Their aim was not primarily the 
expansion of Christianity. Gregory VII first called up the 
Christians, not for the deliverance of the Holy Sepulchre, but 
for the liberation of Asia Minor and the salvation of Constanti¬ 
nople. His plan, however, did not materialize. The chief 
motive of the Popes was the striving to promote peace among 
the Christians by diverting the warlike passions of the feudal 
nobility from internal feuds to a great holy war against the 
infidels under their own supreme direction, which promised 
greatly to strengthen their position. 3 The failure of the Crusades, 
however, impaired the authority of the Papacy ; the crusaders of 
different nations became increasingly aware of national diver¬ 
sities between the Christians, and the more thoughtful among 
them began to admire the Saracens for their gallantry, loyalty 
and other merits. Many princes, knights and chivalrous poets 
expressed their belief in human equality, in religious and national 
toleration, 4 frequently emphasizing the brotherhood of mankind 
as a Christian tenet. These feelings were shared by many 
Mohammedans. 

The development of the ideas of international law, and of 
an international organization as an instrument for maintaining 
peace among the nations, was also initiated by religious thinkers. 
The scholastics already had given thought to these problems ; 
then the Christian humanists, Erasmus, Vives, More, Grotius and 
others, revived the early Christian abhorrence of war and taught 
cosmopolitanism. Two Spanish theologians, the Dominican 
Franciscus a Victoria and the Jesuit Franciscus Suarez, may be 

1 Cf. Coleman Philipson, The International Law and Custom of Ancient Greece and 
Rome, 1911, vol. u, p. 318. 

*Cf. Gierke, p. 10. 
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considered the founders of international law, which was soon 
developed further by Gentili and Grotius. Franciscus a Victoria 
and many other theologians were also great defenders of the 
rights of the natives in the newly discovered world, and in England 
it was the Christian conscience which brought about the sup¬ 
pression of slavery. The Christian missionaries of many denom¬ 
inations were the first who studied the soul of the backward 
peoples and recognized them as brothers. The missions pro¬ 
tected the natives against the greed and brutality of white traders 
and settlers, and led them on the road to a higher civilization. 
Moreover, the missionaries became the founders of the science 
of cultural anthropology which had an immense influence on 
modern views of history, psychology and sociology. 


18. Religion and Nationality in India 

The importance of the religious factor in developing Western 
civilization and nationality becomes particularly clear by a com¬ 
parison with Indian conditions. In India thought and social 
life have been most powerfully moulded by religion. The 
numerous religious systems that have appeared in the course of 
history represent almost every possible form. The dominant 
factor in Indian life is Hinduism, a somewhat indeterminate 
agglomeration of customs and beliefs which comprises numerous 
and widely divergent varieties and has evolved as well profound 
religious philosophies as primitive cults of natural forces and 
demons. It has produced many saints and ascetics whose devotion 
to their religious ideas was unsurpassed, and its ethical teachings 
were often such as to command admiration. On the other hand, 
in the prevalent forms of Hinduism the whole of life is controlled 
by traditions and hedged in by rites which have magical sig¬ 
nificance, and which frequently appear to us as superstitious, 
cruel and immoral. Certain systems of Hinduism are inspired by 
a lofty spirit, and often show striking parallels with Christianity 
at its best. On the whole, however/Hinduism as a living force 
in social life did not stand for those ethical ideals which have 
paved the way for the idea of nationhood in Europe, name y 
the spiritual unity, liberty, equality and fraternity of mankind 

as taught by Hebrew prophets and Christ. 

Hinduism is predominantly a national, or rather racial, cree 
which cannot be adopted by people not born as Hindus, thoug 
a few exceptions exist in certain parts of India. Its mos - 
spicuous peculiarity is the division of society into a vast numbe 
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of castes and sub-castes which are separated by countless barriers, 
forbidding or greatly hampering intermarriage and social inter¬ 
course and even casual contact. In many cases a c^ste is also 
connected with a specific profession which is hereditary. It has 
been much discussed whether the caste-system has developed 
more out of racial or out of professional divisions. But there is 
no doubt that the members of a caste regard themselves as a 
sort of racial unit superior to many other castes, and that each 
caste looks down upon the lower ones, and strives to avoid contact 
with them as this would contaminate its purity. 1 The so-called 
outcasts—who in reality belong to low castes—are treated with 
incredible contempt. Their mere approach is regarded as a 
pollution, and they are subject to the most humiliating and 
harmful restrictions. They arc also known as the untouchables, 
and their number was estimated in 1930 at 43-6 millions, or nearly 
30 per cent of the Hindu population. 2 Some specially rigid 
castes, however, even forbid intercourse with higher castes, and 
would not accept water or food from a Brahmin. In the estima¬ 
tion of orthodox Hindus Europeans are equally untouchable. 3 
There is much fierce strife between castes. Conditions, however, 
greatly vary in different parts of India, and in many cases certain 
relations between castes arc permitted. Though the caste- 
system is sanctioned by religion it is frequently not regarded as 
necessary that all members should belong to the same religion. 

The caste-system certainly has its good sides too, but it is 
now widely recognized that it is the greatest obstacle to the 
development of national unity and solidarity in India. The 
caste is to the orthodox Hindu far more than the nation or the 
fatherland is to most Europeans. On the other hand, some 
features of this system are definitely baneful. Rabindranath 
Tagore has described it as “ a gigantic system of cold-blooded 
repression ”, and is of the opinion that the regeneration of the 
Indian people, directly and perhaps solely, depends upon its 
removal. European influence and Indian reformers are working 
in this direction. Under British rule the outcasts are legally 
treated as equals, and their position has been improved in many 
ways. Yet the opposition of Hinduism to any reform is very 
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strong, and often results in terrorism against those who recognize 
the untouchables as human beings and brothers. Even Gandhi 
was threatened with personal violence when he denounced un- 
touchability as a disgrace, and urged its abolition. But Gandhi 
does not reject the caste-system as a whole, and would not per¬ 
sonally agree to a marriage out of caste. It is significant that, 
while laxity as regards the rules of caste is gaining ground among 
highly educated Indians and the urban classes, who belong chiefly 
to the privileged castes, the great mass of the Indians who live 
in villages, and belong to low castes, tenaciously stick to the 
rigid precepts of the system. Even the untouchables, though 
anxious to remove the stigma of birth, rarely suggest the total 
abolition of caste. 

Besides caste, other sacred institutions of Hinduism are hardly 
less incompatible with our idea of a nation as a community based 
on freedom, equality and self-government. In particular, the 
position of women according to orthodox Hinduism is still very 
far from freedom and equality. Yet women, especially the elder 
ones in the rural districts, are a mainstay of orthodoxy and con¬ 
servatism. Lord Curzon is said to have made the remark that 
what India needs is a new grandmother. The European idea 
of nationhood, moreover, is that of an advanced, vigorous and 
progressive people. In India frequently magical prohibitions 
and prescriptions tend to paralyse individual initiative and to 
stifle cultural and economic progress . 1 Many rules and habits 
of Hinduism are also prejudicial to the health and vigour of the 
race, such as the marriage of children, and the rejection of modern 
hygiene, medicine and technical methods. The British adminis¬ 
tration has suppressed the most harmful manifestations of this 
spirit such as the burning of widows , 2 human sacrifices, infanticide, 
slavery, castration, co-habitation with wives under the age of 12, 
conditions fostering plague and famine, and so on. Most reforms 
have been fiercely opposed by defenders of orthodox Hinduism, 
and many British plague officers have been murdered by them 
for carrying out their duties. The British administration, more¬ 
over, has opened the road to the development of a national spirit 
by many positive reforms. In earlier times great rulers have 


1 Cf. Lord Mcston, Nationhood for India, I. 93 L PP- 5 * * 
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twice for short periods united almost the whole of India in an 
empire, but they did not found an Indian nation, and their 
empires were soon dissolved into numerous fragments. The 
religious and social system of Hinduism was an insurmountable 
obstacle to the formation of Indian nationhood. It was British 
rule, and the influence of Western civilization, which created 
the conditions for national unity and liberty through the main¬ 
tenance of peace, security and the reign of law, the spread of 
education and modern ideas, the development of economic 
resources, and the gradual introduction of self-government. It 
has, moreover, also provoked a growing striving for independence 
among Indians, and the example of Western nationality and 
nationalism has been eagerly imitated. It seems inevitable, 
however, that this spirit must result in the rise of several nation¬ 
alities instead of one Indian nation as the Congress patriots 
hope. 

Many forerunners and pioneers of the modern Indian national 
movement were aware of the necessity of thoroughly reforming 
Hinduism in order to prepare the soil for the growth of nation¬ 
hood . 1 While maintaining the fundamental traditions of Hindu¬ 
ism they also derived inspiration and stimulus from contact and 
controversies with Christian missionaries. Ram Mohan Roy and 
others tried to reconcile Eastern and Western traditions. With 
the rise of a political national movement, however, the new 
national consciousness began to repudiate everything foreign, 
irrespective of its value. Modern Indian “ nationalism ” to a 
large extent stresses Hinduism, and defends it as the symbol of 
Indian nationality, in spite of the incompatibility of some of its 
tenets with modern nationhood . 2 

I 




19. Islam and Nationality 

Mohammed received his religious and ethical inspiration 
largely from Judaism and Christianity, and the theologians and 
lawyers who later on supplemented his very incomplete and 
inconsistent teachings and developed a system of doctrines were 
also greatly influenced by Christian, Jewish, Hellenistic and 
Persian ideas, and by Roman law. Islam, therefore, shows an 
extraordinary number of parallels with mediaeval Christian 
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thought and practice which, however, were partly due also to 
the influence of Islamic civilization on the Christians . 1 The 
forces which prepared the soil for nationality in Christian Europe 
also existed in Islamic religion, civilization and politics, but they 
did not develop farther than was possible in a predominantly 
mediaeval atmosphere. All believers in the true faith were to 
be regarded as brothers and many precepts of Islam admirably 
served the purpose of welding all Moslems into a great fraternity . 2 
Nevertheless, inequalities of sex and status were not abolished. 
Moslems could be slaves, and the position of women was far 
from equality with men, and often assumed a degrading character. 
The brotherhood of the believers transcended the boundaries of 


nationality, but Mohammed did not preach the brotherhood of 
all men. His teachings formed a creed for enthusiastic warriors; 
Jews and Christians were to be tolerated, but had to pay tributes 
and were later subjected to humiliating discriminations. Pagans 
were to be given the choice of conversion or death. The prophet’s 
utterances about other peoples and creeds varied greatly under 
the changing impulses of his fiery, warlike temperament and his 
milder feelings. In the second sura, for instance, he rejects all 
coercion in matters of faith, and in the fifth he declares that 
God has given to every people a separate law and an open road 
to salvation, and that, therefore, all peoples should try to surpass 
one another in good works. Yet other utterances (for instance, 
sura nine) breathe a very different spirit. On the whole, how¬ 
ever, Islamic rulers have in the past been more tolerant towards 
other religions than the powers of Christianity, though partly for 
reasons of policy. 

Islam was not an offspring of Arabic traditions, but through 
the personality of its founder it became intimately connected 
with the Arabian people. The eruptive expansion of the Arabs % 
over many countries was primarily actuated by their striving 
for wealth and power, not by religious motives. But the new 
faith gave the tribes a national cohesion, and intensified their 
fighting ardour to the highest degree. It was declared the duty 
of a Moslem ruler to reduce all non-Moslem states to subjection 
by force of arms. Death on the battlefield opened the road to 


paradise. 

The Arab State, especially under the Omaiyad dynasty, can 
in some respects be called a national one. Each Arab tribe ha 
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a strong tribal consciousness and pride, which through common 
conquests and a common religion assumed sufficient compass and 
unity to approach national consciousness. On the other hand, 
however, the Arabs were at first more an army of occupation 
than a nation and they were even forbidden by Omar to possess 
landed property, in order to maintain their mobility. The 
subject peoples were not permitted to learn Arabic nor encouraged 
to become Moslem as this would have freed them from the tribute 
on which the victors wished, to live. No common nationality, 
therefore, developed. Soon, however, fierce enmity revived 
among the Arabian tribes and did much to destroy the unity and 
power of the nation. The binding force of their religion proved 
insufficient to form a durable unified nationality. In the Chris¬ 
tian world of that time, however, nationality was equally un¬ 
developed. The Arabian conquerors were often welcomed by 
sections of the Christians, for example in Spain, Sicily, Naples and 
southern France or were even called in by them in order to obtain 
help against other Christians. 

In the Arab World Empire, moreover, the subject peoples, 
especially the Persians and Syrians, were more highly civilized 
than the ruling Arabs, and indispensable for the growing tasks 
of administration. The victory of the Abbasid dynasty marks 
the ascendancy of the Persians over the Arabs. The Empire 
now looses its national traits and becomes a despotism, based 
on the military force of the ruler, not on the tacit consent of the 
ruled. The rulers more and more employ mercenary troops and 
these, like the Pretorian guards in the Roman Empire, undermine 
stability by frequent risings and arrogating to themselves decisive 
influence on political affairs. Failing a strong national bond 
between the subject peoples, religion was emphasized by the 
rulers as a uniting factor. All the later Mohammedan states 
were founded more on religion than on nationality. Religion, 
however, proved inadequate for this task. Theological strife’ 
the rise of sects, often with a national background, frequent 
rivalries for the throne based on religious grounds (usually on 
alleged descent from the clan of the Prophet), and at last the 
decay of religion itself through its mixture with politics and 
worldly interests, were common features of the Islamic world. 
Islam has no real priesthood or Church, in the Christian sense. 
The unalterable rule of the Koran is maintained by a class which 
is halfway between theologians and lawyers. Though this class 
produced great intellectual and ethical achievements, its 
influence has on the whole been unfavourable to the growth of 
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nationality. The complete subordination of law and science to 
theology proved an insuperable obstacle to progress beyond the 
limitations of the mediaeval world. A special obstacle to 
individual initiative and progress was the spirit of fatalism pro¬ 
duced by the doctrine of predestination. It must be remarked, 
however, that later Christian believers in predestination, such 
as the Calvinists, did not show this spirit, but were even stimu¬ 
lated by the idea of predestination to an extraordinary activism, 
both political and economic. The fatalism of the Moslem, 
therefore, was probably a joint product of religion and military 
despotism. 

The Turkish conquest of the Islamic world and many other 
countries was prepared by the employment of Turkish body¬ 
guards and mercenary troops by Arab rulers, as the ascent of 
the Teutons in the Roman world had been made possible by 
their role in the Roman army. The Ottoman Empire by the 
conquest of Constantinople became the successor to the Byzantine 
Empire and took over some of its institutions. Turkish, Islamic 
and Byzantine traditions co-operated in creating a despotic 
regime which in principle was not based on a common nationality 
but on a dominant religion . 1 The Turks were never more than 
a minority and resembled more an army of occupation than a 
nation. They had a semi-feudal organization, living on the spoils 
of incessant wars and the tributes of subject peoples. The most 
prominent part in the army and the administration, however, 
was played by soldiers and officials of non-Turkish origin who 
had embraced Islam, and were legally slaves of the Sultans. 
After the conquest of the Balkans most of the Grand Viziers and 
generals were converts of Slav, Albanian, etc., origin, 
economic work and higher intellectual activities were left to the 
subject-peoples. They were organized in religious communities 
(millets) which enjoyed a wide autonomy and formed states 
within the state. The Turks used the millets as organs for fiscal 
exactions, and otherwise were glad not to have to deal with the 
internal affairs of the Christians. Foreign merchants, moreover, 
were granted great privileges (capitulations) vvhich gave 
a sort of extra-territorial position, and the Christians in 
times stood under the protection of foreign rulers. T 
of things was completely opposed to the principle of th 
national State, and has greatly contributed to .he ru-m of*e 
Ottoman Empire. A still more potent factor in this process, 

1 Cf A Toynbee and K. Kirkwood, Modern Turkey, 1926 ; Sir Harry Luke, The 
Making of Modern Turkey, from Byzantium to Angora, 1936. 
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however, was the despotism of the Sultan. His arbitrary will 
was restricted only by the laws of Islam as interpreted by its 
great lawyer-theologians. Their doctrines contained also some 
ideas which we regard as essentially modern, 1 but their chief 
influence was opposed to freedom and progress. The religious 
character of the Empire implied a privileged position of the 
Moslem which was very grievous to the members of other religious 
communities, but it also saved them from extinction. When 
Sultan Selim planned a radical unification of the Empire by 
compulsory prescription of Islam as the religion and Arabic as 
the language for everybody, the clerical lawyers pronounced that 
this was contrary to the law of the Prophet, and the Sultan 
dropped his plan. 

The Empire was distintegrated and finally ruined through 
its lack of national unity, its militarism, the lawlessness and 
corruption of its soldiers and officials, and the indifference and 
later the revolt of most of its peoples. The misrule of the rulers 
and the discontent of the ruled culminated under the long reign 
of the Sultan Abdul Hamid. He dreaded the spirit of nationality 
which was already everywhere undermining the Empire and 
emphasized its religious foundations. Panislamism seemed to 
him the remedy for the revolutionary principle of nationality. 
The liberal reforms which his predecessors had enacted under 
the pressure of England and France and the hopes for national 
unity were invalidated by the aggravation of despotism and 
mediaevalism, the religious fanaticism of the Turkish masses and 
the national fanaticism of the revolting Christian nationalities. 
The Young Turk Movement which overthrew despotism in 1908 
aimed at the fusion of all the nationalities in a common Ottoman 
Nation, with Turkish as the language of communication. The 
Young Turks abandoned the idea of basing the Empire on Islam ; 
they were hostile to the hierarchy of clerical lawyers and promised 
freedom and equality to all religions and nationalities. Yet they 
also tried to foster Turkish patriotism by an appeal to Turkish 
racial pride. For this purpose they encouraged Pan-Turanianism, 
cultivating the memory of the alleged Mongolian ancestors of the 
Turks 2 and the idea of solidarity and national unity of all peoples 
°f Turanian stock, which implied the liberation of millions of 

• 1 Cf. Count L6on Ostrorog, The Angora Reform , 1927. 
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people living in the Russian Empire. A movement set in for 
purifying the Turkish language from Persian and Arabic words, 
and for adopting words and names derived from Turanian 
roots. The Turanian idea, however, was incompatible with that 
of an Ottoman Nation, based on equality of all races, and, in 
particular Young Turk policy led to the growth of estrangement 
between Turks and Arabs. The efforts to save the Empire were 
thwarted by wars which ended in its ruin. After the World 
War the Ottoman Empire was dismembered, and the peace 
terms of the Allies even menaced the integrity of Turkish territory 
and the whole national future of the Turks. General Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha organized victorious resistance to these claims, 
seized power, and then set out to create a national State on entirely 
new foundations. 


This policy began with the ethnic unification of the State 
by expulsion of all elements considered as alien, and by the 
reception of kindred immigrants expelled from the Balkans. 1 It 
is significant, however, that the criterion of what was alien and 
kindred was still religion. Turkey expelled the Christians, even 
if speaking Turkish only, and the Balkan nations expelled the 
Moslem, even if speaking Slavic or Greek only. Soon, however, 
the Turkish reformers more and more discarded religious institu¬ 
tions and traditions from political life. The millets disappeared 
as also the Capitulations, the people was declared Sovereign, 
the self-determination of the Arabs was recognized, and Ankara 
became the capital instead of Constantinople. The Caliphate, 
which implied the duty of defending Islam and which still 
appealed to the feelings of millions of Moslems outside Turkey, 
especially in India, was abolished. In the mosques Turkish 
replaced the sacred Arabic language, the Koran was translated 
into Turkish, and the purification and Turamzation of t ie 
language was continued. Arabic script gave way to Latin 
script, which meant a great saving of time in the lca ™ in S ° 
the art of reading and writing. The fez, which had becom 
a symbol of religious conservatism, was abolished and the Luro- 
pean custom of wearing hats introduced. Law was complete y 
emancipated from religion, the Swiss civil code and other g 
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laws were adopted en bloc , without any discussion of single clauses. 
The legal position of women was fundamentally altered by the 
abolition of all laws and customs encroaching upon their equality 
with men. Polygamy was doomed to extinction by prohibiting 
any further marriage with more than one wife. The sacred 
custom of women wearing a veil before their face was suppressed 
too. Education was taken out of clerical hands and reformed 
according to European standards. All these and other reforms 
were quite incompatible with Islamic precepts and traditions. 
They implied the recognition that modern nationality could only 
grow in an atmosphere permeated by Western ideas. In this 
respect the Turkish, like the Chinese, national revival differed 
from the national movement in India. 

The connexion of modern ideas of nationality with Western 
civilization is also shown by the rise of Arabian national aspira¬ 
tions in the Ottoman Empire and after its fall. It is significant 
that the pioneers of the Arab national revival were chiefly Chris¬ 
tian Arabs, educated in missionary schools, both Catholic and 
Protestant. 1 The missionaries and their pupils were the first 
who gave a modern education in Arabic, established printing 
presses for Arabic, published many important books and journals, 
and united the warring creeds among the Arabs by a common 
ideal. Egypt, however, detached herself from the Arab cause 
as national pride was aroused by the great civilization of ancient 
Egypt, which was much older than Arabian civilization. 

1 Cf. G. Antonius, The Arab Awakening , the Story of the Arab National Movement , 1938, 
PP- 43 . 54 . 79 - 


CHAPTER V 


THE NATIONAL TERRITORY 


i. The Significance of Territory for a Nation 


By national territory is understood the country with which a 
nation by long tradition is so intimately connected that it regards 
it as the homeland and as an integral part of its whole existence. 
We can imagine a nation without a State of its own but hardly 
one without a more or less contiguous area which it inhabits, and 
in which it is rooted, both physically and spiritually. The close 
community and personality implied in the idea of a nation pre¬ 
supposes this connexion with a territory. A people scattered 
over many countries, and nowhere rooted in the soil, would as a 
rule soon lose its personality. It would decrease in number, 
become denationalized and at last disappear. 

The relations between nations and territories are manifold and 
reciprocal. A nation is to a large extent the product of a natural 
territory. Soil, climate, and configuration produce a specific 
social structure which then creates the striving for a separate 
nationality and leads to the development of national character¬ 
istics. On the other hand, the territory is also a product of the 
nation. The nature of each country has been immensely trans¬ 
formed by the activities of the peoples which have lived in it 
throughout the ages. This interaction is particularly obvious in 
regard to the so-called natural frontiers. The germs of a nation 
have first grown in narrow confines under the protection of 
natural barriers, and later national aspirations were directed 
towards wider natural boundaries such as the sea, great rivers, 
and high mountains. The territory between these frontiers was 
regarded as the rightful living-space of the nascent nation, an 
its success or defeat has then had the greatest influence on the 

natural conditions of the country. 

The national territory is not merely a place of residence wine 1 

can easilv be shared between different nations as a ho ^ s ^ bet ' VCC ^ 
different families. Modern national consciousness ditters trom 
older forms in the claim to exclusive power over its tern ory. 
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The claim to national self-determination is primarily a claim to 
the domination of a specific territory. Very frequently, how¬ 
ever, two or more peoples live in the same country, and it may 
be that none has the majority or a better right than the others, and 
that a partition is impracticable. This raises many momentous 
questions, for example, whether a territory can be a national 
home for more than one nation, whether the advantages of 
possessing a large country in partnership with another nation 
can induce a people to merge its national personality in a wider 
one, whether expansion by conquest has led to the formation of 
real nations, what causes lead to the creation of new nations or 
to the disruption of old ones, and so on. It may also be asked 
on what principles, if any, the right of a nation to a territory 
can be founded, and if every people has such a right, regardless 
of its capacity adequately to use the territory. The size of a 
country also greatly affects its political fate. Many peoples in 
the course of history have either not reached, or not maintained, 
nationhood because they were either too small or too large, 
and in any case the structure and character of a nation are 
largely determined by its size and geographical conditions. 


2. Is a Territory essential for the Concept of a Nation ? 

The Case of the Jews 


It has sometimes been contended that a territory is not 
absolutely essential for a nation, though, certainly, of great 
importance. There are, indeed, communities scattered over 
different countries which are widely regarded as nations such as 
the Jews, the Parsees and the Gypsies. In spite of certain paral¬ 
lels, however, they should not be called nations nowadays. The 
Jews have once been a nation, and their religion has in many of 
them kept alive the hope that their nationality will revive. Until 
modern times, moreover, the Jews were secluded from the 
Christians by a double religious barrier ; they formed separate 
communities living in their ghettos, under their own magistrates, 
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laws and customs, and frequently spoke a language other than 
that spoken by the Christians. This explains why it was usual 
to call the Jews a nation before their emancipation. 1 The aboli¬ 
tion of territorial and social segregation, however, soon led to 
increasing assimilation and mixture, and the great majority of the 
Jews who lived under conditions of civic equality abandoned 
all idea of forming a separate nation. They felt themselves 
British or American or French or German by nationality, and 
Jews by religion, and a very large number abandoned their 
traditional religion in order to facilitate assimilation. The rising 
tide of anti-Semitism, nationalism, and national sentiment in 
general has led to the development of Zionism, which postulates a 
Jewish nationality. Nevertheless, the recent evolution of the 
Jewish question shows clearly that national aspirations, without a 
strong historical connexion with a territory, do not constitute a 
nation. The Zionists, indeed, regard Palestine as the Jewish 
national territory, and wish to build there a Jewish national State 
and to make Hebrew the national language. Other Jews think of 
Palestine, or some other country, as a refuge for persecuted co¬ 
religionists without stressing national aspirations, or would be 
satisfied with sharing Palestine with the Arabs. Some Jewish 
thinkers would wish to create in Palestine merely a centre for 
the maintenance of the Jewish cultural heritage. Many orthodox 
Jews hope that their people will sometime return to the promised 
land under the Messiah, but they reject and combat the national 
ideas of the Zionists which conflict with their purely religious 
outlook. In eastern Europe very many Jews regard themselves as 
a separate nationality and wish to be legally recognized as a 
national minority, but most of them wish to stay in the country 
where they are living and oppose the idea of a general return to 
Palestine. In their eyes Yiddish is the national language, not 
Hebrew. This diversity of opinions shows that the Jews as a 
whole cannot be called a nation, though many are aiming at this 
goal. In the countries where they enjoy equal rights the vast 
majority share the national traditions and aspirations prevailing 
in those countries, and many are particularly patriotic citizens, 
obviously for the very reason that they have to face prejudice. 


1 Cf. S. Baron, Social and Religious History of the Jews, 1937. v <jj- i’-J* or £iderable 
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3. Home Feeling and National Feeling 

The main significance of territory for nationality is its influence 
on national sentiment. It is often assumed that the national 
spirit is nothing else but attachment to the native soil. Yet 
national feeling and home feeling are not the same, and the 
national territory, that is that claimed by a nation as its country, 
is not identical with the home country in the narrower sense, that 
is the place where we have been born or which is nearest to our 
heart through long residence and many cherished memories. 1 
This narrow territory has a psychological significance quite other 
than that of the fatherland. It means the remembrance of 
childhood and youth, of family life, relatives and early friends. 
Its woods and meadows, its valleys and rivers, its villages and 
historic monuments are much more familiar to us than those of 
other parts of the fatherland, many of which we have only seen 
as passing visitors, if at all. Our youthful dreams and hopes, the 
decisive phases of our own development, the image of our fore¬ 
fathers, are intimately connected with the natal soil. The fact 
that a certain, rather small, territory is so bound up with the 
growth of our personality explains why the barrenness and bleak¬ 
ness of a home country usually does not diminish our affection for 
it, nor are people necessarily more home-loving or patriotic if they 
have been born in a fertile or beautiful tract of land. The hold 
of the natal soil over minds is most movingly expressed in Negro 
songs of longing for the old Kentucky home, the land where 
they have been slaves and where they have been exposed to 
lynching. 

Affection for the national territory is implanted in our mind 
by a common history, by the force of public opinion, by education, 
by means of literature, the press, national songs, monuments, and 
in many other ways. 2 Our feelings for the small territory are the 
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coufd not° hr^Ld 11 - S fl T lStrat,0n in 3 national terT *tory. The word Hnmat 

d H US Wld 7 f* 1 ** in a metaphorical way. The English 

f V£ thcn ™ re > ia ? ^ade little use of emotional words like pat via, patrie, Vater- 
fTtLllnri * Oxford D^ionary shows several cases of the use of the woTd 

En^Shi TemnlrTn^fir'b bl ? ilcannot have sounded familiar to the 

Lnglish, as Temple m 1672 remarks that the Dutch say fatherland for our country 

wmplaS thiTheEn^kh^ T^ Y .° ftcn ” ith some iron y. Shaftesbury 

wmplamed that the English had no word tor patna, though they certainly had a public 

iJl 5S C o}VS of ,^o means cmploy ' d for lhb purposc b Carl,on Ha > ,es > 
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products of many intimate personal experiences in a decisive 
epoch of our life. Home sentiment, therefore, has more the 
nature of an organic growth, while national sentiment is more 
artificial, though there are many connexions between them. 
Maurice Barres has tried to centre his doctrine of nationalism in 
the cult of the soil and the dead, and the Nazis proclaim a gospel 
of blood and soil. The smaller a nation is, the more its territory 
has the character of the natal soil. This may be one of the reasons 
why the national sentiment of small nations is often particularly 
sensitive in regard to the integrity of what they look upon as their 
national territory. Home feeling, in any case, is only one of the 
factors creating national loyalty. 

Modern national States, as a rule, strive to concentrate all 
sentiments of loyalty, pride and affection upon the national 
territory at the expense both of wider and of smaller territories. 
This implies, on the one hand, isolationism in regard to the fate 
of other nations, and, on the other, the suppression of particular¬ 
ism within the nation. The French Revolution abolished the 
historic provinces of France and introduced a new artificial 
division of the territory into departments. Italy after her unifica¬ 
tion followed this example. After the last war the national States 
formed out of the territories of Austria-Hungary abolished the 
provincial diets and similar institutions. Hitler too laid great 
stress on suppressing all institutions and traditions, helping the 
maintenance of patriotism to the historical territories of the Reich 
and of his conquests. He even wiped out the name of Austria, 
connected with such g orious pages in the history of civilization. 
As a substitute for the suppressed feelings towards the old terri¬ 
tories, the nationalists encourage harmless manifestations ot loca 
sentiment such as folk-dances, popular songs, peasant-costumes, 


and so on. . . r 

The idea of the national territory is an important eleme 
every modern national ideology. Every nation regards its 
country as an inalienable sacred heritage, and its ^dependence 
integrity, and homogeneity appear bound up wit 1 na 


1926, and Ch. Altschul, The American Revolution incur 

Trace the Influence of Early School Education on the Feelings towards Lngtan 

SU 1 U Mict the last Great War there was a strong t ? ndcI J c X ^^the^SSls! :md to 
tionists, especially in Austria, to foster local sjnUment through th^h ^ 

replace in the teaching of history the record of wa y wriMen in this sense, 

evidenced in local monuments and traditions. Text-bo> ^ mctho a as it was 

The change was mainly advocated ongroundsofped, ^ ^ juvcnile mind 

believed that local monuments and traditions 'vould^apP* J ^ wish to eliminate from 
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security, independence and honour. This territory is often 
described as the body of the national organism and the language 
as its soul. In the ideology of almost every nation, therefore, its 
historical territory is looked upon almost as a living personality 
which cannot be partitioned without destroying it altogether. 1 
The symbolic value of the historical territory constitutes the 
greatest of all difficulties for a fair settlement of national conflicts. 
Many territories are regarded by more than one nation as their 
national heritage on equally strong grounds, and as a rule the 
idea of a compromise seems to them as repulsive as the idea that 
a person should agree to lose a limb of his body for a material 
compensation. 


4. Factors determining the Formation of Territories 

Views on the historical development of the national territory 
vary according to the political ideology of the historian. Nation¬ 
alists, tending to identify nation with race, believe that a com¬ 
munity of blood and the concomitant common character and 
sympathy were fundamental in demarcating the territory. Con¬ 
servatives stress.the influence of dynastic policy and wars in 
bringing together and unifying nations. Liberal Democrats 
think that the community of language and civilization led to a 
spontaneous striving for unity and that unification was effected 
by self-determination. Socialists usually attribute the formation 
of large national territories to the influence of capitalism aiming 
at wide markets. All these views contain some truth, but the 
exclusive application of any of them to politics has often had 
dismal consequences. 

A community of language and civilization and interests may 
certainly foster a common outlook in politics and thus influence 
the development of a national territory. But democrats have 
usually exaggerated the spontaneity of movements for national 
unity and liberty. History shows that for a very long time 
peoples have tenaciously stuck to their small homelands, and 
have never evinced a longing for merging their individuality into 
a large nation. In most cases large national territories and 
common institutions have been formed by kings and statesmen 

1 ^°. r ^ Curzon in 1905 partitioned the immense province of Bengal into two halves 
“ lnt "“ ts ° f bctter administration. Cf. L. Fraser, India under Curzon , 1911, 
This rheasure was felt by Indian nationalists as an outrage to Indian 
nauonaJity, and aroused an enormous storm of indignation, followed by a campaign 

boycott, and other revolutionary acts. The measure, though in itself 
Denehaal, had to be modified. 

. 
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against the will of the peoples. If a plebiscite had been taken, 
it would have gone against unification, particularly in such 
towns or territories as had already developed a democratic spirit 
and, therefore, possessed a national character rooted in the 
people. Many nations, furthermore, have been formed by separ¬ 
ation from larger territories, either through the disintegration of 
empires or through revolt against a rule considered as foreign 
domination. In these cases, too, the initiative was usually with 
small minorities which gradually imposed their will upon the 
masses, by terrorizing opponents and arousing the fighting 
instinct and national pride, by appealing to material and ideal 
interests, and most of all by acquiring overwhelming prestige 
through successful wars against the national enemy. 

The student of history is often faced with the astounding 
stability of fundamental state traditions which seem to override 
all differences of parties and classes. Both the Jacobins and the 
Bolsheviks in certain respects continued the traditions of the 
regimes which they had set out to exterminate. Uncritical minds 
are apt to interpret this stability as a proof of racial dispositions. 
In truth, it was the product of several factors, and among them the 
national territory has played an important role. The nation¬ 
building kings have tried to win for their realms favourable 
national frontiers ; they have chosen a site as their permanent 
residence, and marked out certain regions for further expansion. 
All these facts and traditions have then been incorporated in the 
national ideology, and have irresistibly influenced the policy of 
every following regime. It was not merely kings, however, who 
have fixed national traditions. In many cases the development 
of a separate nationality was due to geographical causes which 
led to the growth of a distinct social structure. If we look at 
the map of Europe, we find that most of the present small nations 
are situated on the sea-coast, on great rivers or on internationa 
cross-roads. In former times there were more nations of this 
kind, as, for example, Venice, Genoa, Ragusa, the Hansa towns 
the city republics of the Low Countries. This indicates that the 
impulse to the development of a separate national individuality 
was given by social factors. A town which became the s ^ at 0 
international trade, or a territory which produced goods or 
export, developed a social structure and interests other than 
of the large rural, feudal and military inland-states. ey, 
therefore, tried to make themselves independent, an o ten 


succeeded. _ . 

The significance of social differentiation 


for the development 
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of national individuality can be traced in most struggles for 
liberation from foreign domination, for instance, in the revolt 
of the Netherlands against Spanish rule in the sixteenth century. 
The cause of this revolt was not primarily oppression of the people, 
as the Low Countries enjoyed a very wide autonomy and the 
Spanish sovereignty was exercised in a very cautious way. The 
origin of the conflict was due to many causes, but the decisive 
factor was probably the incompatibility of the national character 
of the two peoples. The Spaniard, as an English scholar says, 1 
despised everything the Netherlander was, his commercial out¬ 
look, his inclination towards heavy drinking and eating, his lack 
of religious fanaticism, and his whole civilian mentality. The 
Netherlander, on the other hand, mocked at many Spanish traits, 
and hated the haughty Spanish soldiers who regarded themselves 
as the aristocracy of mankind. 2 The revolt, however, was started 
by the high nobility of the Low Countries, who largely pursued 
their own interests. In the course of the struggle other classes 
and issues were implicated, and both sides committed atrocities 
which made the gulf unbridgeable. 


5. Empires as Cradles and Graves of Nations 


The development of nations is closely connected with the 
history of multi-national empires. 3 Modern national and demo¬ 
cratic opinion is apt to judge Empires severely as destroyers and 
oppressors of free, peaceable nations, actuated by lust of power. 
Nevertheless, it cannot be ignored that it was the empire-builders 
who probably first created territorial states 4 and political institu¬ 
tions which became the cradles of nations. The groundwork was 
laid by aggressive nomadic tribes which, owing to their social 
organization, possessed a strong sense of solidarity and military 
efficiency, and were able to subjugate the unwarlike populations 
of fertile countries. The descendants of the conquerors mixed 


* Cf. R. Trevor Davies, The Golden Century of Spain. 1037. n. 1^3 

VC J n ® czo ^> Geschichte der deutschen Reformation , i8qo, p. 318. 

t L J hc W T cm P irc “P 1 ** a misleading ambiguity. Originally imperium meant 
the commanding power of the supreme Roman magistrate, his power over life and 

m h !! tcrnfym8 ret i nue oftwcJ vc lictors carrying sticks and axes. 
ESS" WaS P thc . v,ct ° r,ous gencral who soon became a Practical 

£ £ mp, i e aways ha i thc conn °tations of conquest, domination, 

dictatorship and ruthless exploitation. The designation British Empire, therefore 

«TiSv U dfffe^nf tC H C> “u 1 SUgS ?‘ cd * e P. araUd lvith thc Roman Empire which wai 

statef LhS C \ HC W ° T i Emp,n i “ mercl V used for a large state or group of 
states undet; the same ruler, and comprising several peoples. F 

main I y f °r ded not on territory but on kinship, as 
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with the subject-people, adopted their language and customs, 
and fused with them into a wider national unity. It was every¬ 
where the warrior-class, the nobility, which, though partly of 
foreign stock, first developed a sense of nationality ; . and the 
kings, in their struggle with the nobility, also tried to win the 
people by becoming national in outlook. The kings who laid 
the foundations of modern national states did so largely with a 
view to using the expected increase in power for creating an 
empire. In fact, the great national states of to-day are former 
empires which have been successful in welding different peoples 
together into a nation. On the other hand, history shows that 
whenever a nation had risen to power it almost immediately 
began to strive for expansion and to aim at the formation of 
an empire. The disintegration of empires, too, led to the 
emergence of nations. Many of the present nations of Europe 
have their origin in provinces of the Roman Empire. Another way 
of forming new peoples was common conquest. The Germanic 
peoples of the Frankish epoch, for example, were compounds of 
former tribes, welded together by the great migrations. Many 
small nations have in the course of time been swallowed by large 
ones, but the rivalry of the Great Powers has also helped to 
create and preserve small nations, such as Switzerland and the 
Low Countries, since the attempts of one power to annex them 
were opposed by the others. The small states, moreover, under¬ 
stood how to play off the large powers against one another, and 
they became in this way the originators of diplomacy and the 
Balance of Power. The Italian principalities and Venice were 
leaders in this respect. 1 Then England adopted the principle 
of the'Balance of Power, and has helped many small nations to 
win or maintain their independence. The small states were 
regarded as buffers between the great powers, and some of them, 
especially Holland and Switzerland, have played a most beneficial 

role as cultural bridges between them. . . . 

The size of a territory has a bearing on its social and political 

structure, and in many ways determines the national character. 
The Greeks believed that only a small city state could form a 
fatherland, a national community. History, indeed, shows many 
examples which seem to confirm this view. A widely extende 
state has usually been brought together by force, and ™us 
maintained by it. As a rule it comprises different peoples a 


1 Cf. E. Kacber, Du Idee des europdischen 

16. bis zur MitU des 18. Jahrhimderls, 1907 ; Charles m p 

oncert Euroyen de la paix Wcstphalu 2 l act d Algepras, 1909. 
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various regions with divergent traditions and interests which 
easily give rise to the growth of different social types and nation¬ 
alities. Large territories have many enemies and are often 
difficult to defend. This frequently compels their rulers to follow 
a policy of expansion in order to acquire strategical frontiers. 
A large state confronted with powerful enemies must have a 
strong army, and this often leads to the predominance of the 
military class in politics. The consequence is that either the 
growth of democracy is stifled or that an established democratic 
regime is destroyed. Democratic peoples, moreover, are apt to 
concentrate all their political interest on internal questions and 
very frequently neglect defence and foreign affairs. 1 Democracy 
prospers most where the problems of government are simple and 
directly related to the welfare of the people, as in the adminis¬ 
tration of small states or cities. The issues of power are usually 
alien and antipathetic to democratic politicians and therefore 
liable to be ignored or treated in a perfunctory way. The 
political development of other nations either receives little atten¬ 
tion, or is viewed in an unrealistic light which encourages a 
passive attitude. Experience, furthermore, shows that demo¬ 
cracies find it very difficult to practise active solidarity towards 
their friends abroad when these have to struggle for their existence. 
The development of nationality and democracy in a large state, 
therefore, often implies the danger of disintegration, partly through 
military unpreparedness or inefficiency, partly through obstinate 
isolationism, and blindness towards the most imminent dangers. 

Many political theorists have discussed the relations between 
the size of states and their political structure. Montesquieu 
came to the conclusion that a large state could only be governed 
despotically. 2 A large republic, in his view, was liable to decay 
through internal troubles, while a small one was easily destroyed 
by external enemies. The only way out of this dilemma and the 
sole possibility of combining strength with freedom seemed to 
him a federation of small republics. Since his time the develop- 


1 A Canadian delegate to the Commonwealth Relations Conference at Toronto 
(1933) said in a speech : “ One of the hard facts of this world is that each of the British 
Nations is a democracy, and that it has a parliament, and that back of this parliament 
there are panics, and that parties are made up of politicians, and that one of the prime 
purposes of political parties is to turn governments out of office, and that there is no 
issue so useful for turning a government out of office as a suggestion that it is giving 
more consideration to external than to domestic interests ” (British Commonwealth 
delations, ed. by Toynbee, 1934, p. 172). 

* Montesquieu, Esprit des Lois v ol. viii, 16-20 ; vol. ix, 1-6. The liberal and 
democratic writers of the Age of Enlightenment, in general, believed that it would be 
the best for humanity if the large empires would fall asunder into small states, which 

jfS y°r* L • V n ?f a ? e an ? co " cord with one another. Cf. E. Siebcr, Die Idee des 
A leinstaates bn den Denkem des 18. und ig. Jahrhunderts, 1920. 
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ment of means of rapid communication, popular education, the 
press, the cinema, etc., have diminished the disintegrating in¬ 
fluence of distances and of local diversities. On the other hand, 
however, the rise of national consciousness has increased national 
separatism and isolationism, and democratic nations have hitherto 
shown little disposition to join forces by way of federation. The 
dissolution of the unions between Belgium and Holland (1830) 
and between Norway and Sweden (1905), the formation of 
numerous small national States on the territory of former Austria- 
Hungary and Russia (1919), and many other facts of this kind, 1 
have shown that the striving for full national independence was 
stronger than obvious interests of security and prosperity. The 
splitting up of larger units into tiny nations, and the destruction 
of the Balance of Power through the last Peace Treaties, have 
paved the way for Hitler’s triumphs, and all those small nations 
have paid for their spell of full independence with the total loss 
of freedom. If Ireland has survived her practical separation 
from Britain she owes this exclusively to the British Navy, though 
her policy shows no appreciation of this fact and does not con¬ 
tribute to the defence of national freedom. 


6 . The Thousand-year Struggle over the Heritage 

of Charlemagne 


Mediaeval political thought was completely under the spell 
of the idea of Empire. On the authority of the book of Daniel 
it was believed that the history of mankind showed a succession 
of world empires, and that the last one was the Roman Empire, 
which would exist till the end of time. Charlemagne revived 
the idea of the Roman Empire and identified it with his own 
realm. It was a loose structure, and after Charlemagne’s death 
it soon disintegrated. Nevertheless, its tradition has for a thou¬ 
sand years kindled the ambitions of princes and aroused national 
passions. The Empire was divided among Charlemagne s gran - 
sons into three parts without regard to the nationality of t e 
peoples. Each of these parts was really an empire, consisting 
of many different peoples. The western part later became 
France, the eastern one Germany. The middle part was or a 
short time known as Lotharingia after Lothar II, and was con 
nected with the imperial title. It was composed of the Low 


1 We may also mention the separation of Iceland f ^ m ^T^ rk t [ e 9 siovaks, the 
under the same king, the separatist movements among the ‘p jj! Condilions 

Croats, etc. As to the problem of the small state in our age cf. E. H. Uarr, 

of Peace , 1942, p. 37. 
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Countries, the Rhinelands, Lorraine (which name is derived 
from Lotharingia), Alsace, western Switzerland, Burgundy, Pro¬ 
vence, and the whole of Italy. Its territory comprised the great 
valleys of the Rhine, the Meuse, the Rhone and the Po, destined 
to bring forth numerous industrial towns, and in general the most 
fertile and civilized parts of Europe. A very important fact, 
moreover, was that these regions soon formed the bridge between 
the great civilizations, and stood in close cultural and economic 
relations with France and Germany, with Italy, Spain and the 
Levant. This was a great stimulus to progress and developed a 
wider outlook than prevailed in large parts of Europe. Already 
in the eleventh century a priest of St. Lambert at Liege wrote : 
“ We are looked upon as the last of the Gauls or the first of the 
Germans. We are neither Gauls nor Germans ; we belong at 
once to both of them.” 1 In this middle zone between East and 
West the soil was prepared for a supra-national spirit which later 
on found its greatest expression in Erasmus. 

The greater part of the Middle Empire, in particular the Low 
Countries, Burgundy and Italy, and the Imperial Crown were 
soon joined with Germany, and the empire in which Germany 
formed the central and dominating part was known as the Holy 
Roman Empire. In theory, the German kings, after their elec¬ 
tion by the principal German princes, and after their coronation 
by the Pope, were regarded as successors of the Roman world 
emperors, all kings being subordinated to their authority. But 
only some emperors tried to assert their supremacy or to pursue 
a very ambitious policy of expansion. The authority of most 
emperors was more theoretical than practical, and towards the 
end of the Middle Ages most non-German countries had become 
almost completely independent, 2 and the power of the emperor 
was at a very low ebb. Yet the claim to world supremacy was 
never abandoned and went far to arouse tremendous pride. 3 


« 9 ^‘ Y an dcr Linden, Belgium, the Making of a Nation, 1920, p. 42. 

, . A *, th f a ‘ tm “ Ac namc T !? e Hojy Roman Empire ” was supplemented by the 
words of the German nation , which originally meant that part of the Empire 
which was of German nationality. Later on it was interpreted as meaning that the 
Empu-e was subject to the German nation. Cf. F. Hartung, Deutsche Verfassungs- 

The K Hnl' T 2 ’ Wemuxalwff in VierUljahrsschrft, xi, 1908. J. Bryfe, 

""Hob Em ? t tre ’ 8th «*•> i8 99 > is still a classic. X 

dnrmnlS™ V1, 1 u C ^° St , rU ?! esS re P resen tative of the striving for world 

th u ^T als ° fth , e monastery of St. Blasicn in the Black Forest 
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Though the Empire was called Roman, it was in fact German, 
and the German princes, bishops and knights drew great profit 
from it. The Church maintained that the Pope had transferred 
the Empire to the Germans, while the Germans liked to emphasize 
that they had won it by the sword. 

In other countries the German claim to world supremacy 
aroused widespread resentment and jealousy, and has greatly con¬ 
tributed to the development of national sentiment and ideology. 
Anglo-Saxon kings already used the imperial title, or similar 
ones, for emphasizing their independence and equal rank, and 
many later kings and queens of England, and also rulers of other 
countries, have occasionally claimed to be emperors in their 
realms. 1 Most of all, however, it was the French who opposed 
the German claim, asserting that they had a much better title 
to the heritage of Charlemagne, who was represented as a French¬ 
man. Many French kings aimed at being elected emperors by 
the German princes, and hoped thus to restore the empire of 
Charlemagne. Moreover, French policy constantly tried to 
acquire parts of the former Middle Empire, which to a large 
extent had a French-speaking population. In the late Middle 
Ages, however, the idea of the Middle Empire was revived by the 
Dukes of Burgundy, whose dominions also comprised the wealthy 
towns of the Low Countries. They began a policy of expansion, 
mainly at the expense of France, and even threatened the foun¬ 
dations of the French realm in alliance with England. The 
English had been foremost in the development towards a national 
State, and the policy of conquering France which had sprung 
from feudal and dynastic motives soon became a national ven¬ 
ture. In the same way, the evolution of France towards national 
unity and power was soon followed by a policy of conquest in 
Italy. It aroused the jealousy of Spain and Austria, and for 
centuries led to the subjection of Italy to foreign invasions, 
intrigues and domination. 


7. The Supra-National Empire of Charles V 

In the fifteenth century the Burgundian lands and aspirations 
went by heritage to the Habsburgs, and Charles V united the 
Low Countries with Spain and his Austrian possessions and the 
Imperial Crown, though he soon ceded Austria to his brot er 

elect him Emperor. 
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Ferdinand. 1 Charles called himself king of twenty-five realms, 
and the ruler of the East and West Indies and all isles and con¬ 
tinents in the Ocean. Dante’s longing for an emperor as guar¬ 
dian of peace and justice in the world no longer appeared an 
unpractical dream. Charles V, the admirer of Erasmus, though 
proud and ambitious, did not strive for the bloody laurels of 
a Caesar. He laughed at the idea of a universal empire, attri¬ 
buted to him by his enemies, and asserted that it had never 
entered his conception however possible it might have been. 
Though his reign was full of wars, this was not mainly his fault. 2 
The Emperor owed his Empire chiefly to the Habsburg policy 
of concluding dynastic marriages and family compacts which has 
provoked the verse : “ Bela gerant alii, Tu felix Austria nube ! 
Nam quae Mars aliis, dat tibi regna Venus.” 3 Charles con¬ 
tinued this policy, which formed an important feature of his 
system. Almost all kings and many other important rulers were 
closely related to him by family ties. 4 This often helped to settle 
conflicts, especially by uniting two rival dynasties through a mar¬ 
riage and giving the disputed territory to the offspring. It also 
prepared for future acquisitions of lands by heritage, and, on 
the other hand, facilitated the cession of territories, as they re¬ 
mained in the wider family and did not pass into the hands of 
an implacable enemy. 5 This system, in principle, implied more 
possibilities of a peaceful settlement of territorial conflicts than 
one centred on the absolute integrity of a certain territory. In 


1 Cf. Edward Armstrong, The Emperor Charles V, 2 vols., 1902. Karl Brandi, 
Kaiser Karl V, 1937 ; Martin Hume, Spain, Its Greatness and Decay , 1925 ; R. Trevor 
Davies, The Golden Century of Spain, 1937 ; Leopold von Ranke, Deutsche Geschichte irn 
Zeitaltcr der Reformation, 6 vols., 1925 ; H. Pirennc, Histoire de Belgique, vol. iii, 1912. 

2 The judgement of one of the most competent historians is : “ The wars of 
Charles were, in fact, all defensive” (Armstrong, vol. ii, p. 370). 

3 “ May others make war, you, fortunate Austria, marry ! For the kingdoms 
others owe to Mars, you get from Venus.” The verse has been attributed to Mathias 
Corvinus, King of Hungary (fifteenth century). 

4 As regards England, for example, Queen Catherine was the Emperor’s aunt. He 
himself was promised the hand of his niece Mary, the daughter of Henry VIII, and 
when this failed, Mary was married to his son Philip, who, until her death, was 
Kmg of Spam, King of England and ruler of the Netherlands. The personal union of 
England and Spain, however, was not intended to be permanent. It was agreed that 
the eldest son of Philip and Mary should have England, the Netherlands and the Free 
County of Burgundy. If Mary had had a son, a third Habsburg dynasty would have 
been established in England, besides the two other ones in Spain and Austria. Cf. 
Kanke, vol. v, p. 313. 

* * n beginning of bis reign Charles, reared in Burgundian traditions, attached 
the greatest importance to the recovery of all Burgundian lands, which was quite 
unacceptable to France, though she was to receive Milan for Burgundy. Soon, 
however, Charles was ready to waive this claim, and to settle the conflict between the 
two dynasties by a marriage of one of his female relatives with a French prince. This 
new dynasty should either get the Netherlands and the Free County of Burgundy, or 

ui hill an. Had one of these plans been realized, Spain, France and 
Europe might have been saved unmeasurable calamities. Cf. Hume, pp. 72, 75. 
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spite of its essentially monarchical character, moreover, it was 
not incompatible with national sentiment. The Emperor him¬ 
self did not belong exclusively to any nationality of his Empire, 
though he certainly had sympathy and understanding for many 
of them. 1 The statesmen who were his principal advisers were 
chosen from all nations. His most important minister was an 
Italian, the Grand-Chancellor Gattinara. Though Spain became 
more and more the centre of the Empire, and Spanish interests 
determined the main course of policy, the Spaniards did not 
rule the rest. Among the eight Councillors of State only two 
were Spaniards. In all countries there was much jealousy of 
foreign advisers of the Emperor, and he had to give elaborate 
guarantees in order to appease national distrust and animosity 
among the peoples of his Empire. Particularism, however, was 
still so strong that everywhere an official from a neighbouring 
province was opposed as a foreigner. To the Hollander a Flem¬ 
ing was a foreigner, and to the Castilian an Arragonese. The 
Emperor’s policy did much to overcome this narrow particular¬ 
ism and to foster national unity. He would probably also have 
influenced Germany and Italy in the same sense but for over¬ 
whelming odds against him. 2 

The Empire of Charles V, therefore, was not kept together 
through the domination of its peoples by one ruling nation. It 
was practically a loose confederation of autonomous states, a sort 
of League of Nations in a feudal-monarchical form. Each state 
retained its traditional privileges and institutions. ‘Both in the 
Netherlands and in Spain the Estates, composed of delegates of 
the clergy, nobles and towns played a prominent role, and often 
refused demands of the Emperor. 3 In the Low Countries during 


1 Charles was born at Ghent in Belgium and was brought up m 

language and civilization of the Burgundian court. Later on c P 

German and Flemish. He regarded Flanders as »ns homeland. InhtoxMen 
became more Spanish, but occasionally he professed to be a good Ital g 

the Germans similar assurances. „, t ; rt nhftnd in the Low 

2 The great contribution of the Emperor to the growth of " at * p . vo j. jij, 

Countries is described by Armstrong, vol. 11, pp. 31 %~.anduve of national sentiment 
dd 1 86 , 206. Charles also showed remarkable understanding ot . H 

hT realizing .ha, i, was ap, ,o lead «o the desire for • Low 

therefore, planned to create a Burgundian kingdom, c h f expcc tcd but who 
Countries, and independent of Spain, under a becond Netherlands which broke 

was not born. This would have forestalled king and 

out under his successor Philip II who bad become p the Emperor 

thereby had alienated the hearts of the Low Coun ' “' 1, d h re ; tor ed internal 
proposed a thoroughgoing administrative reform which would have 

unity, but this was rejected by the princes. - j Spain j s wrong. Cf. 

2 The view that Charles broke the power of the f n th ‘ oower of the Crown as 
Trevor Davies, p. 59 - There was - ^wever, an l ^ r ^ h ki P aftcr a revolutionary 
the lesser nobility, the hidalgos, rallied to the side of the king, 
movement had assumed the character of a social war. 
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Charles’s reign the Estates assembled more than fifty times. The 
power of the Estates often hampered warfare, and the Emperor 
could not rely on the participation of all his countries in a war 
against aggression. In France, during the long reign of Francis I, 
who was Charles’s rival, the Estates were not assembled on a 
single occasion. Besides enjoying their autonomy, the peoples 
of the Empire had also economic advantages through their 
adhesion to the Empire. Charles was in favour of freer trade 
within the Empire, and of giving all its members access to the 
Spanish dominions beyond the Ocean. This, however, was 
strongly opposed by the Spaniards. Nevertheless, both Belgian 
and German trade profited much in this respect. An important 
guarantee of the unity of the Empire, furthermore, was seen in 
the unity of religion. Charles made great efforts to prevent the 
disruption of religious unity by a reform of the Church and by 
bringing about a compromise between the contending parties. 
This was frustrated by the intransigence of both sides, and largely 
also through the fact that the Popes feared the political pre¬ 
dominance of a Catholic Emperor much more than the danger 
to the Church of Protestantism. The Popes, therefore, were 
often allied with all the enemies of the Emperor, even with the 
Protestants and the Turks. 


The most implacable enemy of the Empire, however, was the 
French king Francis I who had attempted to become Emperor 
himself and had failed. The French king and his statesmen 
regarded the power of the Emperor as an intolerable barrier to 
French expansion in Italy and the Low Countries, and even as 
a threat to their security as France, indeed, was encircled by the 
dominions of the Emperor. The countries of Lothar’s Middle 
Empire, the Burgundian and Italian lands, became for centuries 
the battlefield for the rivalry of France, Spain and Austria, and 
England too became involved in these wars. 

• AT" F, V Shared the view that the Crown of Charlemagne 
rightfully belonged to the French dynasty and this ambition was 

the backbone of French national ideology.* He seemed destined 

to found a French Empire dominating the whole of Europe and 

much more powerful than that of Charles V. In this he failed 

through the joint resistance of England and Austria, and the 

ong struggle over the Spanish Succession ended in a partition of 

the Spanish Empire between the Bourbon and Habsburg dynasties. 


SUch a >hat henceforward .hey n ° W “ '° 
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8 . Napoleon’s National Empire and the Rise of 

Modern Nationalism 

Napoleon succeeded in establishing his direct or indirect rule 
over the greater part of the Continent. He laid great stress 
upon appearing as the true successor of Charlemagne. His 
public declarations and political correspondence often repeated 
this claim, or alluded to it, and he even tried to obtain the old 
crown and insignia for his coronation but had to put up with 
imitations. His Empire, however, was totally different from 
those of Charlemagne and Charles V. Its spirit was that of 
Diocletian, as Napoleon himself once said. It was a French 
Empire in which all conquered countries were ruled according 
to the dictates of the Emperor and ruthlessly exploited for his 
personal ambitions. Both the annexed countries and the vassal 
states had to pay enormous contributions, and to place at his 
disposal large contingents of troops which were used as cannon 
fodder. The conquered peoples were thus forced to make great 
sacrifices in blood and wealth for further conquests. This en¬ 
abled him to spare the French people the greater part of the 
burdens of war, and thereby to maintain his popularity. 1 The 
“ liberated ” peoples of Italy, Holland, etc., had, moreover, to 
hand over to their liberator their most precious art-treasures 
and historic relics. All subject-peoples had to introduce French 
laws and administration. They were controlled by french 
ministers and had to employ French as an official anguage 
besides their own. Their frontiers, constitutions and rulers were 
often arbitrarily changed by the dictator without regard to their 
wishes. To a large extent they had to admit French products 
freely to their markets while their manufactures were excluded 
from France by high tariffs, and they had to join in the blockade 

against England to their own great loss. mn n\<\cd 

The introduction of French laws which had bcei 
by the equalizing influence of the Revolution implied also many 
advantages, such as the abolition of privikges ofrank ° fse ^ 
and other remnants of feudal times ; the establishment of rehgious 

equality, the removal of trade obstacles, and the imp 

of communications. On the other hand, all >“ovemment! 
absolutism, such as territorial diets, municipal e g researchj 
ecclesiastical independence, and the spirit of freedo 

i H. A. Fisher, Napoleon , I 93 2 » P- * 55 - 
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education, literature and the press, were suppressed wherever 
they had grown up . 1 

The ultimate aim of the Napoleonic system was the destruc¬ 
tion of the nationality of the subject peoples. Napoleon some¬ 
times posed as the champion of oppressed peoples, or aroused 
national hopes. But this was mere propaganda, and it can be 
proved by many acts and words of the Emperor himself that he 
never took such declarations seriously . 2 Napoleon, says Taine, 
“ following the example of Rome which Latinized the entire 
Mediterranean coast, wanted to render all Western Europe 
French ”. 3 “ Spain must be French,” said Napoleon, “ the 

country must be French and the government must be French.” 
In Germany, too, according to his own confession, he aimed at 
denationalizing the people. For the reorganization of Holland 
he nominated a commission which, as Driault, an enthusiastic 
admirer of Napoleon, says, “ soon left nothing in Holland which 
was Dutch ”. Belgium, like Holland, was to be “ entirely 
assimilated and incorporated in the French fatherland ”. 4 In 
the same way Italy was organized completely on the French 
model and merged in the French Empire . 5 

Napoleon’s belief that so many great peoples with proud 
national traditions could be denationalized and converted into 
Frenchmen seems almost unintelligible to our mind, considering 
that otherwise he * possessed an amazing psychological under¬ 
standing. But he shared in this respect the view, widespread 
in his epoch, that nationality, like religion, was hardly more 
than a prejudice which the enlightened ruler could either use 
or suppress according to his purposes. Moreover, he was essenti¬ 
ally a militarist and, therefore, believed that a powerful govern¬ 
ment could achieve almost everything. Lastly, we must not 
forget the fact that cosmopolitanism and French civilization were 
common to the educated classes in many countries of Europe, 
and most of all in Germany. A large section of the German 
intellectuals were imbued with the greatest admiration for the 


1 Cf. Edouard Driault, NapoUon et VEurope, le grand Empire t 1024, p. 162 • H A I 
Fisher, Studies in Napoleonic Statesmanship mGermany, 1903. P ’ 

5 Napoleon often assured the Italians of his sincere wish for their liberty and great- 

X?™. f . samc m °Tr nt ’ ,n confidential documents, he spoke of them in terms of 
tie greatest contempt, qualifying them as absolutely unfit for liberty. Cf. A. Fournier 
NapoUon I, 1013, yol. 1, pp. 127, 135- His attitude to Polish national aspirations wai 
ch^actemed by die same duplicity, cf. Fournier, vol. ii, pp. ,59, l8 8, 313 • vol ifi 
p. 87 ; and H. A. Fisher, Bonapartism , 1908, p. 53. FP ’ 3 3 ’ 1M * 

* la France Cont ™P°™“ (Engl. *• The Modern 


IS- ? el Z' u ”'' The Making of a Nation , 1920, p. 21^. 

• T* 16 . ldea Napoleon s final aim was the creation of a unified and free Italy 

is quite improbable. It has been refuted by Driault, pp. 219, 265. y 
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Emperor who had destroyed the Holy Empire and degraded 
Germany to a French colony. 

The Napoleonic domination of Europe was at last broken 
by the rising tide of national revolt. The French Revolution 
had already given proof of the vast energy which could be made 
available by arousing the masses. The Austrian Government 
in 1794 wanted to resort to the general armament of the people, 
in order to repel the French invader. 1 But the military caste- 
spirit of Prussia opposed the introduction of a principle regarded 
as revolutionary. Nevertheless, Austria at times appealed to her 
peoples, and the rising of the Tyrolese under Andreas Hofer was 
enthusiastically greeted by all friends of freedom. England’s war 
against the French Caesar was a national struggle, at least at 
sea. The Spaniards showed in their long struggle a fierce 
national spirit that startled the world and aroused new hopes. 
The same spirit was soon surging in Russia and Germany too, 
and it led to the final downfall of Napoleon’s despotism. 

The national sentiment aroused in those struggles, however, 
remained alive, and reached a strength dominating all peoples. 
The French Revolution had paved the way for the gigantic wave 
of national feeling and nationalism which now flooded the world. 
Its gospel has in many ways stimulated the sense of nationality. 
Napoleon thus unconsciously furthered the spread of this senti¬ 
ment over the whole of Europe. A powerful factor in this process 
was also his policy of suppressing the independence of countless 
small states with their separate individualities and loyalties, and 
merging them in larger territories. History shows that all the 
national movements of the nineteenth century, in particular 
those of the Italians, the Germans, the Poles, the southern Slavs 
and the Greeks, have been decisively though unintentionally 
stimulated by revolutionary France and Napoleon. 2 Both Pan- 
Germanism and Panslavism have their roots in these traditions. 

We have traced here only one main stream of Imperial 
ambifion and its influence on nationality. It was the tradition 
of the Roman Empire as revived by Charlemagne. A para e 
tradition, however, emanated from the eastern part of the 
Empire which, through Byzantium, led to the formation o e 


1 Cf. Langwerth von Simmcrn OesUrreich und das Reich f 

sischen Revolution, 1880, vol. i, pp. 18, 24, 314, 395 > 5 * 5 - ’ t hat Austria 

most English historians if H. A. Fisher (Napoleon, 193^ P- control 

was merely a bundle of states swayed by no common passion and o y 8 \ wU , 

of a government which found neither “J"* inttStonce in her 

2 Switzerland too became a national unity through Na P®. J" ,5 I 9 o 8 , vol. ii, 
independence. Cf. I. Schollenberger. Geschichle der Schweizenschen P0IU1k, 1900, 

pp. 7 f. 
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Turkish and the Russian Empires. Both claimed to be true 
successors of the Eastern Roman Empire. Their rivalry for the 
domination of the Balkans recalls the rivalry of the great Western 
Powers for the possession of the Middle Empire. 1 There was 
furthermore the Austrian Empire, which united vital traditions 
of the West and the East, and took part in the struggles in both 
parts of Europe. This policy seemed to be symbolized in the 
double-headed eagle of the Austrian Empire which it took over 
from Byzantium. Lastly, still another type of Empire developed 
in the great colonial dominions of European nations, among 
which the British Empire and its American offshoot stand in 
the front line. 

Before looking at some further examples of imperial and 
supra-national organization, we have first to discuss the process 
of national unification, that is the fusion of small national in¬ 
dividualities into large nations. If we use the term “ particu¬ 
larism ” for the loyalty to a small territory, we must not ignore 
the fact that this loyalty was often a national one, and only 
appears as particularism retrospectively. 


9. The National Unification of France 


A classic example of successful dynastic expansion and cen¬ 
tralization is the history of French national unity. In the Middle 
Ages already the royal legists began to proclaim that France 
was the rightful successor to old Gaul, and therefore could 
claim the frontiers of Gaul, as described by Caesar, namely, the 
Rhine, the Alps and the Pyrenees. 2 This doctrine became a 
tradition of French foreign policy and has involved Europe in 
many great wars. Within the territory of present France there 
were many different nationalities, and the forces of particularism 
were very strong.* Besides considerable Breton, Basque, German 
and Flemish elements it comprised the Provencals, who spoke 


»lL S , PaC ? forb j ds f dcs £ribc this rivalry and its influence on nationality. But I refer 
9 Ind .2 Jm m m> ’ b ° 0k National ^t undPolity vol. i, ^37 chaps 6 , 

* On the evolution and influence of this idea, cf. Albert Sorrl I ’ F„ rn h. /„ 
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a separate language, nearer to Catalan than to French, and who 
had developed a high civilization. Their country was conquered 
by French crusaders from the north with abominable cruelties. 
In the Hundred Years War the people of the south-west, especi¬ 
ally of Guyenne and Gascony, were on the English side, while 
the nobles often supported the French, though not for national 
reasons. 1 When the war was over the burgesses of Bordeaux did 
not rejoice over the victory of the national cause, but looked 
sadly back to the golden days of English rule. In 1457 the King 
of France wrote to the King of Scotland : “ The people of 
Guyenne are at heart entirely inclined to the English party.” 2 
In the later part of the war many towns of the north supported 
the Duke of Burgundy, who was allied with England, against 
the national unification under the Crown of France. On the 
whole those French towns where the democratic party was in power 
were for Burgundy, while the nobility and the patrician party in 
the towns were for France. The industrial free towns of the Low 
Countries were the backbone of the Burgundian party. 3 Many 
French towns were more attracted by the proud position of the 
Belgian towns than by the ideal of French national unity under 
a king in alliance with feudalism. If Burgundy and England 
had won, several independent nations would have developed on 
the territory now forming France, in particular a Great Belgium 
in the north and a Provencal nation’ in the south. 

The sense of independence was strong in other parts of France, 
too. When Louis XlVand hissuccessors tried to win large French- 
speaking countries it was success alone which decided whether 
that policy appears to-day as national unification or as an attemp 
at annexation. The attacks upon Belgium are regar e as un 
justified aggressions, while the incorporation of Lorramc and 
Franche Comte to-day seems justified by the principle of 
unity. In reality, however, neither the people of Lorraine- n 
that of the Franche Comte wished any more to become French 
than the Belgians did. The Lorraincrs fought desperately agains 
the French, *a large part were killed, and the French Go- 
thought of deporting the rest to Canada. 4 Lorraine was definitely 
united with France only as late as 1766. Maurice Barr^s, the 
most prominent representative of nationalist thoug t in r 

1 Froissart relates (iii, 43 ) that the Gascon nobles; in the great^ 

- ~ 2S-* - thcy had 

3 f Funck.Bremano: Rational History of Franu, . 9 **, vol ., P- 437- 

4 Cf. H. Dcricliswcilcr, GcschichU Lolhnngens , 1905, pp. *07, 
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times, a native of Lorraine, remarks that the people of Lorraine 
were only won for France by the benefits offered by the Revolution 
and by the fraternity in combat and glory, created by the wars 
of the Republic and Napoleon. The Franche Comte was ceded 
to France in 1674 > but thirty-five years later the peace confer¬ 
ence which prepared the Peace of Utrecht received a petition 
from the people of the Franche Comte, asking to be liberated 
from French slavery and to be permitted to return to the Empire. 1 
On the eve of the Revolution some districts of France still wished 
to be recognized as separate nations. 2 In the case of Alsace, 
however, the French succeeded in winning the people in spite 
of their German language and character, and the above-mentioned 
petition even says that the inhabitants of Alsace had already 
become more French than the Parisians. 

Though France has for centuries been subject to a centralizing 
regime, the memory of former national independence has not 
vanished in some of her territories. In the nineteenth century 
movements for cultural particularism and political autonomy 
developed in many parts of France, and were supported by 

prominent writers, though they nowhere acquired considerable 
political influence. 3 

The policy of expansion, followed by the French kings and 
their successors, corresponded to the ambitions and interests of 
influential sections of the French which then were alone regarded 
as the nation. It satisfied their longing for glory and supremacy 
among nations, and sometimes diverted national passions from 
internal strife to external wars. The doctrine of natural 
frontiers was so deeply rooted in French ideology that even the 
heralds of national liberty and self-determination took it over 
from the old regime. Rousseau wrote : 


J„ h t T UntamS ' sca ? a . nd ™ form the frontiers for the nations 
hvmg in Europe, and it is clear that nature itself has determined 
the number and greatness of nations. The political order 
continent is the work of nature. The Alps the Rhine l a 

the Pyrenees are not insurmountable obstacles to x^nsion bul 
other factors increase their strength, and restore theL boundaries 
if they have temporarily been transgressed by violence. 

The leaders of the Revolution proclaimed the right of every 
people to determine its fate ; they repudiated any policy of 
conquest, and declared that they only made war against the 

J Sr p Erdmannsdorffcr, Deutsche Geschichle 1648-1740 vol ii n 

3 S J * 7 * Hys . lo P’ French Nationalism in 1789, igL p ,8c ’ P ' 57 ' 

Cf. the interesting survey in Alphonse Roche ?7 5 5 J 
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tyrants in self-defence, for the liberation of oppressed peoples, in 
order to end war and to establish perpetual peace among the 
liberated peoples. Soon, however, all these good intentions were 
thrown to the winds, Belgium and other territories were invaded, 
ruthlessly plundered and exploited, and annexed according to 
the French national tradition of natural frontiers. In Italy this 
principle could not be applied, but this did not hinder Bonaparte 
from extending the same treatment to her. 


io. The National Unification of Germany 


The classical example of extreme particularism was Germany. 1 
In olden times there was much hereditary enmity between the 
German tribes, especially between Saxons and Franks. North 
and South Germans hardly understood each other, and had to 
resort to Latin if they wanted to communicate. Numerous 
nobles rose to the rank of territorial rulers, and made their separate 
policy and their separate wars without any regard to common 
national aims. This policy of particularism was primarily dynas¬ 
tic, but it also found strong support among the Free Towns and 
among the people. The old Empire was not a national State but 
a loose federation which in the eighteenth century comprised 
i,800 rulers. Some were kings, dukes, margraves, counts, arch¬ 
bishops, abbots, and so on, but 1,475 them were merely free 
knights who were subordinated to nobody but the Emperor and 
who ruled altogether 200 square miles. 2 There were also 51 Free 
Cities and even some Free Villages. Many princes ruled not 
only German but also foreign states, for instance, Great Britain, 
Russia, 3 Sweden, Denmark, Poland, Holland, Belgium, Bohemia, 
Hungary and territories in France, Italy and Switzerland. ven 
tiny states claimed to be separate nations. In 1794, for examp e, 
the Diet of Calenberg petitioned their ruler, King George ° 
Great Britain, to declare the neutrality of the “Calenberg 
nation ” in the war against France. 4 The army of Calenberg 
consisted of 22 cavalry and 140 infantry. 6 These con ltions, o 
course, were in many respects harmful and grotesque. om 
writers complained of the lack of unity and strength, ut t 


1 Cf. on German national sentiment and movement for uni 
Vom deulschcn Volk zum dcutschcn Staat> 1920, F. Mcincckc, Weltb g 

Slaa, 2 Cfb Max von Boehn, Deutschland im 18. JrirhuTuftrt, only Julcda 

3 The Duke of Holstein-Gottorp became, in 1762, Tsar of Russia, 


short time. . Q 

* A. Ward, Great Britain and Hanover, 1899, p. **»• .. g 

5 H. Bcrghaus, Deutschland vor hundert Jahren, 1800, vol. u, p. J 
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was no national movement, and on the whole the Germans were 
not discontented with their political constitution. 

A complete change, however, was effected by the French 
Revolution and Napoleon. Most of the small principalities 
were wiped out by Napoleon, and the humiliations, exactions 
and oppressions inflicted by him upon Germany, and the ideas 
of the Revolution and of romanticism, aroused the longing for 
a united and strong nation. Yet particularism was strongly 
rooted in the German mind. At the Congress of Vienna Bavaria 
and Wurttemberg protested against a proposal on the ground 
that “ it would create out of different peoples such as Prussians 
and Bavarians so to say a single nation ”. 1 

The extraordinary strength of particularism has caused much 
misery and humiliation to Germany. On the other hand, it had 
also its good side. It led to a rivalry among many rulers, nobles 
and citizens in founding all sorts of cultural institutions, and 
people persecuted for their creed or views in one state usually 
found a refuge in a more tolerant one near by. The outward 
attachment to the soil fostered the inward freedom of the spirit, 
and the citizen of a small country without power and wealth 
found it easy to be a good citizen of the world. 2 The marvellous 
development of learning and thought, of education and industries, 
was largely due to the decentralization of Germany. In spite of 
all the shortcomings of particularism Bismarck’s unification by 
Prussianization was not in accordance with the real wishes of the 
majority of the German people outside Prussia, 3 though this policy 
was approved by influential sections. It appealed to their longing 
for power and prestige, and Bismarck skilfully used wars to arouse 
national passions, and the introduction of manhood suffrage to 
win the support of democratic sentiment. 


The idea is now often ventilated whether, after Hitler’s down¬ 
fall, German particularism should not be encouraged. There is 
no doubt that the old particularist structure of the Reich furthered 
the maintenance of European peace. The multitude of rulers 
and the rivalry between them, their close connexions with almost 
all dynasties of Europe, the cosmopolitan spirit of the intellectuals, 

* G. Gewiniis, GeschtchU des ig. Jahrhunderls , 1855, vol. i, p. 282. 
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the inability of the small states to make war—these and other 
factors were checks to an aggressive policy. Yet it must be said 
that the spirit of our time is not favourable to intense feelings 
of local patriotism and loyalty to patriarchal rulers. 


ii. The National Unification of Italy 

Italy’s frontiers were well marked by natural boundaries, 
historical traditions and language. The struggle between Pope 
and Emperor hindered the unification of Italy under one rule, 
and the early development of flourishing towns, proud of their 
republican independence, had the same effect. Ferocious strife 
reigned between many towns. 1 Salimbenc says that between the 
citizens of Pisa and Genoa a natural loathing existed as between 
different kinds of animals, and that each people tried to exter¬ 
minate the other, actuated by mere rivalry and vanity. 2 Human¬ 
ism strengthened national pride by extolling the greatness of old 
Rome, regarded as the ancestor of the Italian race, and by 
stressing the superiority of Italian civilization in comparison with 
all other peoples which were contemptuously designated as bar¬ 
barians. From the end of the Middle Ages Italy became the 
battleground of France, Spain and Austria, which all competed 
for the possession of Italian territories. In vain Machiavelli 
longed for the liberation of Italy from the foreigners. 

In the eighteenth century the War of the Spanish Succession 
established Austrian rule and hegemony in Italy and the Austrian 
administration then was enlightened, progressive and popular. 
There was practically no movement for national liberation and 
unification as particularism was deeply rooted in the mind of the 
peoples. But the French Revolution aroused the longing for 
national liberty and the temporary unification of Italy under 
Napoleon’s rule greatly strengthened the sentiment of unity. 
After Napoleon’s fall Austrian predominance was restored ; but 
was soon faced with the rising tide of the national mo Y®™ cnt j 
The antagonism to foreign rule was aggravated by the lllibcra 
character of the Metternich system, and the Italian national move- 


1 The fact that the Emperor Frederick I razed Milan to the gr< xVf*irai^owns 
I talian national feelings to the present day. But Milan had trcat fJ.°jJ| c * \ cncm ics, 
in exactly the same way, and the Emperor left the desiLruction of Milant 'ohe 
the citizens of Lodi, Como, Pavia, Cremona and Novara, whorelished ‘he.r revenge 
to the full. Cf. H. Prutz, StaalengeschichU des Abendlandes tm Muttlaltir, l 5 * 

P 4 - 9 Quoted by G. Coulton, “ Nationalism in the Middle Ages ”, in 
His'orpTjournZl, t 9 35. where further interesting facts about mediaeval nationalism 

are given. 
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ment strove not only for independence but also for political 
freedom. It was only natural that the national aspirations were 
not satisfied with the efficient administration and the material 
advantages of a rule which was stamped as foreign, though most 
of the officials were Italians, and which was associated with 
particularism. 1 

Nevertheless, particularism had still a strong hold on the 
people of the various Italian states. When Genoa was united 
with the kingdom of Sardinia and Savoy by the Congress of 
Vienna, this could be regarded as a step towards unity. But the 
people of Genoa bitterly resented their subjection to the dynasty 
of Savoy and longed for their old republican independence. 
Rome, Milan, Venice, Florence, Naples, too, were proud of their 
glorious past, and were for a long time unwilling to sacrifice 
their independence to the idea of national unity. The national 
movement at first embraced a small minority only, in which 
former officers and officials of Napoleon’s Italian realms were 
conspicuous. Then the students and many of the nobility and 
the middle classes joined the movement. The Liberals advocated 
a federation of the historical Italian states, 2 with the King of 
Sardinia or the Pope as president, while the radicals under 
Mazzini stood for complete unification in a democratic republic 
on the French model. The broad masses were long loyal to 
their traditional rulers, or indifferent, and frequently even fought 
against the propagandists of national revolution. 3 With growing 
success, however, the movement became increasingly popular, and 
it obtained the powerful support of Napoleon III, who hoped to 
use it for the aggrandisement of his own power, but was outwitted 
by Cavour’s diplomacy. 

After the defeat of Austria by the French and Italian armies 
the union of the Italian states under the King of Sardinia, as 
well as the union of Savoy and Nice with France which formed 


1 Some historians believe that an early grant of autonomy or of political rights 

JgJL in? , rcc °" cded ' he Ita ‘^ns to Austrian overlordship. Cf. Bolton King, 

SSSLSCuvpl. i p. 52 ; vol. ii, p. 281. This seems to me quite 
improbable. About the Austrian administration, Bolton King (vol. i, p. 51) says that 
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however E nn lS’ ^ ? Cy • eVC ? a SOrt of rc P r «entative assembly which, 
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the price for Napoleon’s help, were submitted to plebiscites and 
were everywhere accepted almost unanimously. The unification 
was realized in the form of complete union. Italy wiped out every 
trace of particularism, and the latent opposition to the rule of 
Italy by the Savoy dynasty, therefore, later on swelled the ranks 
of anti-dynastic radicalism, especially in the south. 


12. The Development of British National Unity 

The English attained to a certain national unity earlier than 
other European nations, and the disintegrating forces of particu¬ 
larism had never the same power as on the Continent. It was 
obviously the Danish menace which furthered the unification both 
in England and in Scotland. The successors of Alfred, building 
on the foundations laid by him, established the supremacy of 
Wessex over all other states, English, Danish and Celtic, and even 
acquired a nominal suzerainty over Scotland and Wales. This 
unity was weakened under Canute and Edward through the rise 
of great earls, and England seemed to fall asunder again. The 
Norman Conquest, however, welded the country together and 
prevented a feudal decomposition such as took place on the Con¬ 
tinent. Since that time particularism has never played a great 
political role in England. 1 The history of the world might have 
taken another course if the Angevin Empire had been maintained 
and the Kings had conquered France for good. They would 
then probably have regarded France as their principal realm, 
and the forces of internal disruption would perhaps have gained 
the upper hand in England, as they did in Germany through the 
domination of Italy by the Emperors, and especially through the 
acquisition of Sicily. 

England, moreover, succeeded in integrating her nationality 
into a higher, British, one by taking the Welsh and the Scots into 
partnership and establishing witlf them a common State. Wales 
was conquered by Edward I and remained subject to the English 
Crown after a transitory restoration of independence. Edward I 
excluded the Welsh from any participation in the administration 
of their country, but Welsh mercenaries in English service playc 
a great role in the wars with France, which may have strengthene 
Welsh loyalty to England. In the fifteenth century, however, 

1 There were, however, traditional enmities between different P arts Pj.^"?L a t jl“ 
the long and bitter quarrels among the Oxford Students show. These hg * 
the Northerners and the Southerners also had a pol.t,cal background, " jn^hc 

thirteenth century were widely regarded as forerunners of civil strife. M ^ 

gives examples of the animosity between the knights from the North and 
Cf. A. Pollard, Evolutions of Parliament , 1934, p. 136. 
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Wales was in a state of anarchy. It was from Wales that Henry 
Tudor drew the bulk of the troops which won the Battle of Bos- 
worth, and the King himself was the descendant of Welsh kings 
and national heroes. His son Henry VIII introduced into Wales 
English administration, law and language, and gave the Welsh 
a share in their local government and representation in the English 
Parliament. The Welsh gentry, the natural leaders of the people, 
welcomed Anglicization, which opened to them wide oppor¬ 
tunities in England and this policy was not resisted by the Welsh 
people. Wales always remained loyal and the union with 
England was never unpopular. 1 Both the Welsh and the English 
derived the greatest benefit from this co-operation, and the Welsh 
were also able to maintain and develop their national individuality 
and a remarkable national civilization. 

Scotland was originally peopled by various elements which 
were merged in a common Scottish nationality by the menace of 
Scandinavian and English domination. For a certain time Scot¬ 
land was under English overlordship, but in the fourteenth century 
she regained her independence and then for three centuries was 
almost continually at war with England, often in alliance with 
France. Yet Scotland had already to a large extent adopted the 
English language, laws and institutions, not under any English 
compulsion, but through the influence of Celtic kings, Scottish 
magnates of Anglo-Norman descent and English settlers and 
traders. 2 This did not prevent the Scots from developing a very 
strong national consciousness and from regarding the English as 
their hereditary enemies. 

The union of Scotland and England was prepared by the 
advent of the Scottish dynasty of the Stuarts to the English throne 
in 1603. James I in vain tried to bring about “a perpetual 
marriage between the two nations The English Parliament 
was only willing to accept a union under conditions which the 
Scots rejected. Cromwell for a short time united the nations by 
force, and gave the Scots a share in Parliament, but Charles II 
restored Scotland to her former status and this enabled him to 
re-establish his absolutism in Scotland. The definite and lasting 
urnon was brought about under Queen Anne. Relations between 
t e English and the Scots at that time were very strained, national 
prejudice and hatred were strong on both sides, and the Scots, in 
particular, felt that the dynastic union with England placed them 


Settlor Z’ WiUiarI ?’ Thi Making of Modern Wales 
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Lf. Robert Rait, History of Scotland , 1914, pp . i 4> 2 8. 
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in a subordinate position. Their foreign policy was really con¬ 
trolled by England, and Scottish trade was excluded both from 
the English and the colonial market. England was engaged in 
her great struggle with Louis XIV, and the possibility of an 
independent Scotland, perhaps under a Stuart and in alliance 
with France, was a grave menace. When negotiations about a 
union were already being carried on, both countries adopted such 
hostile measures against each other that they seemed to be on 
the point of war. 1 At .last, however, in 1707 the Union was 
accepted by both parliaments, though in Scotland only with a 
small majority, many members abstaining from voting, and a 
flood of angry protests and rioting showing how unpopular the 
Union was. “ There is no doubt ”, says Ramsay Muir, “ that if 
a plebiscite of the nation had been taken at this moment, there 
would have been a large majority against the Union.” 2 Lecky 
says that the majority of the nation was certainly against the 
Union. It was chiefly the nobility and the wealthier classes 
which were in favour of the Union or, at least, accepted it as the 
lesser evil. Scotland lost her separate parliament which, however, 
was never so near to the heart of the people as the General 
Assembly of the Church, which survived. Scotland received 
representation in Westminster, though only by 45 members, while 
according to population she could have claimed 85 members, and 
according to taxation 13. The chief price paid by England was 
the guarantee of Scotland’s ecclesiastical independence and the 
admission of the Scotch to the English and colonial markets. The 
Union was a unique act in creating by legislation a new nation 
out of two peoples. England and Scotland henceforth constituted 
the Kingdom of Great Britain. A secure basis was laid for the 
ascent of a new Great Power to political and intellectual leader¬ 
ship in Europe. The Scots had a very large share in this process. 
An independent Scotland would have had a very precarious 
existence. She could hardly have maintained her independence, 
she would have been tom by internal strife and hampered in her 
progress by religious orthodoxy and extreme poverty. The Union 
opened out a wide field to Scottish energy and talent. Thence¬ 
forward they played an enormous role in the economic, politica 
and cultural development of the British nation. Particular y 
great also was their share in building up the Empire. It nee 


1 Cf. G. M. Trevelyan, England under Qjuen Anne, Ramillus and ^ 
land 1 cm P- 247. Trevelyan also gives many proofs of the deep nation 
between 3 th^ two nations. Cf. Lecky, History of England in the Eighteenth Century, 

a* Ramsay Muir, Short History of the British Commonwealth, 1920, p. 5 ® 5 * 
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not be said what England owed to the Union. The advantages 
were immeasurable on both sides. 

The success of the Union had a very great influence on Anglo- 
Irish relations. It was constantly adduced as a proof of the 
desirability of the Union of Ireland with England. This Union, 
indeed, took place in 1800 but it did not meet with the same 
success, and after more than a century full of bitter strife had to 
be repealed. The causes of this divergence between the Irish 
and the Scottish attitudes have often been discussed by historians. 
The difference of religion obviously was not decisive, for Scottish 
presbyterianism in former times was hardly less opposed to the 
Church of England than Catholicism was. The main reason was 
that the Irish had a much more bitter heritage of experience 
from the time when English ascendancy in Ireland was established. 
The Scots have never been driven from large parts of their own 
country or ruthlessly oppressed as the Irish were at the time of 
Cromwell and later, nor subjected to the rule of a foreign aristo¬ 
cracy. It was probably also a misfortune that the Irish aristo¬ 
cracy largely emigrated in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, and took service in foreign armies. Neither was there 
a wealthy Irish middle class. The Irish people thus lacked just 
those classes which in Scotland were decisive for the acceptance 
of the Union. True, the English Protestant gentry settled in 
Ireland had a large share in the early Irish national move¬ 
ment, and also later prominent Irish leaders came from this class. 1 
Nevertheless, events showed that this class could not maintain 
its leadership. Irish politics have been poisoned by the mixture 
of national and social hatred on the Irish side, and by the develop¬ 
ment of a sentiment of racial superiority on the English side. 
The Irish national movement has often resorted to extreme 
violence, to acts of terrorism and parliamentary obstruction, and 
this has fostered the growth of a spirit of intransigence and 
fanaticism that has. had disastrous consequences for Ireland her¬ 
self, as evidenced by the alienation of Ulster from the Irish cause. 
England has certainly done much to make good old wrongs. 
All this, however, has not prevented Eire from declaring herself 
neutral in a struggle in which England defends the existence of 
Christian civilization against the worst barbarism of all times. 


StcDhen^i^D 1 ‘> ati ° n ” mCant * e £, ish Protestants, not the Catholics. Cf. 
pp.^82,^306 ’ ' 924> P ' 34> 311(1 EdmUnd Gurtis > Hhl °y of Ireland, .936, 
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13. National Problems of the British Empire 

The British Empire has primarily sprung from private com¬ 
mercial enterprise and colonization of territories, inhabited by 
primitive tribes, though national rivalry with France and other 
reasons led to further expansion by conquest. 1 Some of the 
early prophets and pioneers of colonial expansion looked upon it 
from a national point of view. 2 In 1589, the year after the defeat 
of the Armada, Richard Hakluyt published his great work, The 
Principal Navigations , Voyages and Discoveries of the English Nation , 
in which he recommended colonization as a remedy for un¬ 
employment, misery and crime at home. He was inspired by 
the ardent wish to advance his country among the nations and 
he had a great and noble vision of the position which England 
would reach through colonization in the new world. But the 
course of events brought it about that the old colonial Empire 
was mainly a private commercial venture, and not primarily a 
national enterprise. The purpose of the ruling classes in England 
was to enjoy a commercial monopoly without being burdened 
with the responsibilities of government. 3 As regards the colonists, 
they mainly migrated to the new world to improve their living 
conditions or to escape religious persecution and to live according 
to their conscience. Unlike the settlers of other nations who 


devoted themselves mainly to trading, to fur hunting or to 
exploiting the natives, a large part of the settlers in English 
colonies became farmers who governed themselves, and this 
enabled them to become the fathers of new nations. 

The American Revolution, and other events, discouraged 
further expansion. The opinion became predominant that every 
colony inhabited by white settlers would in the course of time 
strive for independence and nationhood, and that any attempt 
to prevent the achievement of this aim was futile. The ideas 
about the Empire were fundamentally changed by the tremendous 
expansion of world trade and British econoitiic supremacy, and 
by the growing strength of Christian humanitarianism and 
political liberalism. 4 The combined influence of these forces 

1 The great authoritative history of this development is the Cambridge history 
British Empire, 8 vols. For a shorter treatment of the subject, cf. Ramsay Muir, or 

History of the British Commonwealth, 2 vols. 

2 Cf. Bacon, Essays “ Of the True Greatness of Kingdoms and Estates , ana 

“ Of Plantations ” : further, the first projects of Raleigh, and his disciples, > 

Lee on Sir Walter Raleigh in his Great English Men of the Sixteenth Century , 90, , 
Harrington, cf. H. Russell Smith, Harrington and his Oceana, , 9 , 4 - „ 

3 Gerald Hertz, British Imperialism in the Eighteenth Century, 1900, p. 3 • 

4 A brilliant exposition of the history of these ideals has recently ,"frr, nnomU 
\V. K. Hancock, Survey of British Commonwealth Affairs, vol. 11, Proble J 

Policy, 2 parts, 1940-2. 
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tended to transform the Empire from a monopolistic business 
enterprise into a free association of advanced nations, a trusteeship 
on behalf of the backward peoples aiming at their education for 
nationhood, and an open field for the peaceful competition and 
emigration of all nations. The development of the Empire along 
these lines, in spite of many shortcomings and hardships, has 
brought immeasurable advantages not merely to its peoples but 
to the whole world. The Empire tended to become a real League 
of Nations, the mainstay of the world’s peace, and the most potent 
agency for universal prosperity, progress and civilization. On 
the other hand, its expansion aroused the intense jealousy and 
rivalry of other nations, which in the second half of the nineteenth 
century resulted in a general scramble for the partition of the 
last available territories not constituted as modern states and, 
therefore, not considered entitled to national self-determination. 
This rivalry and internal issues, have, moreover, led to the 
emergence of a new Imperialism. 1 

Many Victorians were convinced that the great white colonies 
would develop into separate nations, and that there would be 
no other bonds between them, if any, than sentiment and interests. 
The new Imperialists, however, hoped that they would form 
essentially one nation, though in a federal form. This idea 
underlies Seeley’s famous book, The Expansion of England (1883), 
which can be regarded as a manifestation of the new interest in 
Imperial unity. His idea of Imperialism is certainly not tinged 
with lust of expansion or prestige. He ridicules the “ bombastic ” 
glorification of a state merely because it is large, and the view 
that the maintenance of the Empire is a point of honour or 
sentiment, or that the dependencies of England are a sort of 
property belonging to her. But he also rejects the “ pessimistic ” 
school of thought which sees in the Empire only a product of 
aggression and rapacity, a useless and burdensome acquisition 
which exposes England to wars and quarrels in every part of 
the globe. Though Seeley mentions the federal system as one 
of the means for maintaining a large state he does not lay much 
stress on it. The emphasis is on national unity. He further 
says : “ Our Empire is not an Empire at all in the ordinary sense 
of the word. It does not consist of a congeries of nations held 
together by force, but in the main of one nation, as much as if 
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it were no Empire but an ordinary state.” With the exception 
of India, which is an Empire herself, the Empire appears to him 
as “ a vast English nation ”, as “ a very large state ” with “ a 
population which is English throughout ”. The fact that it was 
not entirely homogeneous was not overlooked by Seeley ; but 
he regarded the existence of “ a good many French and Dutch, 
Caffres and Maoris ” in the Empire as mere exceptions which 
did not refute his general proposition. However, Seeley’s 
view of the Empire forming merely a vast English state and 
one nation has not been confirmed by the subsequent develop¬ 
ment. 

The advocates of Imperial Federation were faced with two 
tasks, that of uniting the dispersed settlements in each of the 
main natural regions of the Empire in a regional union, and 
that of federating these unions in the wider Empire. In both 
respects the advantages of co-operation were obvious. Many 
ingenious plans have been devised, and great efforts have been 
made for realizing that double federalism, and to create both 
adequate institutions and the right spirit for working them. 1 The 
result was that regional unions have been formed in three con¬ 
tinents, which gradually became independent sovereign states 
within the Empire or, as it was later and more appropriately 
styled, the British Commonwealth of Nations. 2 The plans for 
developing common Imperial institutions, however, had little 

success. 3 . . 

Even regional unity, however, was in certain parts only 

achieved after long struggles. In Canada the French population, 
separated from the British by language, religion, traditions and 
territory, did not merge with them into a single nation, and 
there were also other considerable minorities. Less than ha 
of the people of Canada look upon the present United Kingdom 
as their mother country. For a long time bitter strife reigne 
between the French and the British elements, and several re¬ 
bellions took place, the last in 1885. This spirit is now a matter 
of the past, and both nationalities have learned to co-opera , 
though the statistics show that there is still little lntermarriag . 
Side by side with the sentiment of a common Canadian na 


1 Cf. J. Tyler, The Struggle for Imperial Unity (/ 56 < 9 -/^ 5 );_ > 938 - ^ and 

2 An excellent survey is the book The British bmpirc> a R po Affairs *037 

Problems by a Study Group of Members ^ \ R oyal Institute ^ Governments of 0 >e 
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3 For the development since the last war, cf. Richard JcbD, 
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ality, provincial feeling is still strong, 1 and the two main national¬ 
ities have their sentimental loyalties to their ancestral countries 
and traditions which sometimes lead to divergent political 
attitudes. 2 The loyalty to the Empire has a rival in the strong 
feeling that Canada is primarily an American nation, and that 
relations with the United States are of paramount importance. 
Some categories of Canadian citizens are debarred from the 
franchise for racial reasons, especially those of Oriental descent, 
but also some others. The question, therefore, whether the 
Canadians form a united nation is difficult to answer. 3 

In South Africa the conflict between the Afrikanders and the 
British culminated in the great Boer War. A few years after 
the war Britain gave South Africa political unity and liberty, 
though the claims of the coloured population which forms the 
great majority were largely disregarded. That policy has certainly 
done much to heal the wounds of the past. Nevertheless it is 
perhaps premature to think of the South Africans as a single nation. 4 

In Australia there were no warring nationalities, but territorial 
particularism, partly rooted in economic interests, was strong and 
even now has not died out. The dissatisfaction of Western 
Australia with the Union in 1933 led to a plebiscite in which 
nearly two-thirds of the electorate expressed themselves in favour 
of secession. The State legislature sent a petition to the British 
Parliament, praying for severance from the Australian Common¬ 
wealth, but it was refused on legal grounds. 5 New Zealand has 
always shown a particularly strong loyalty to British traditions 
and to the Empire. Imperial Federation was for a long time 
popular in New Zealand, and she was very reluctant to accept 
the new Dominion independence, declaring that she was quite 
content with her position in the Empire. 6 


1 It has been remarked that the federation would probably have been rejected if it 
had been submitted to plebiscites of the single parts. Newfoundland actually refused 
to join but was financially unable to maintain its independence as a Dominion. 

The French were always strongly for isolation, which, however, was also professed 
by many others. ^ Many isolationists would have preferred secession from the Empire 
to participation in a war for it. 
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A completely different attitude was taken by the Irish Free 
State, which has gone much farther in cutting the ties with the 
Empire than any other State. 

In each Dominion the development of a separate nationality 
has been determined by particular factors. 1 In some countries 
most immigrants belonged to the lower classes and many of them 
were non-British. They comprised also many Irish, Germans and 
Slavs. Their specific ideology often implied a distrust of British 
politics, which were regarded as mainly actuated by capitalistic 
and imperialistic motives. The outspoken democratic character of 
the new countries also manifested itself in the attitude to defence. 
Military preparations were almost completely left to Britain, in 
particular to the British Navy. On the other hand, most 
Dominions were suspicious as regards the possibility of entangle¬ 
ments in Empire conflicts, 2 and liked to emphasize their aloofness. 
The longing for prestige led them to resent even the slightest legal 
or practical dependence on Britain or the Empire. A very strong 
motive, furthermore, was protectionism, which was believed to 
serve the purpose of economic emancipation and the raising of 
wages and the standard of life. Another point in which the 
Dominions took a different line from the mother country was the 
attitude to Asiatic races. 

The divergencies in the traditions and the general outlook 
of Great Britain and the Dominions were the main obstacle to 
the success of federation. The Dominions were preponderantly 
loyal to the Empire, and whenever it was threatened they made 
great sacrifices in blood and wealth for its defence. In peace 
time, too, they showed their feelings in many ways. For a long 
time they granted Britain one-sided preferential tariffs which 
were meant as some return for the protection by her navy. But 
the Dominions have never been willing to accept constitutional 
limitations of their independence in favour of federal institutions. 
The loyalty towards the Empire, therefore, is not equivalent to 
a national solidarity. The Commonwealth is neither a federation, 
nor an alliance which also implies fixed obligations. It is based 


1 Cf. Richard Jcbb, Studies in Colonial Nationalism, 1905; Hancock, Australia, 
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merely on sentiment and interest, and in this way agrees more 
with the forecast of Victorian Liberals than with the expectations 
of the Imperialists. Anyhow, it is such a unique historical 
growth that its definition in terms of law or political science is 
almost impossible. The Empire also comprises several members 
which are semi-independent and will probably reach Dominion 
status, and the national aspirations of its numerous peoples present 
to the student of nationality most interesting phenomena. 1 

Nations which are hostile or biased against Britain seem 
unable to understand the nature of the British Empire. In their 
ideology Britain dominates and exploits her enormous Empire, 
and in this way deprives other nations of “ living space This 
view springs from their jealousy and envy and is furthered by 
the word Empire, which conveys the idea of domination. In 
reality the Dominions often had more influence on Imperial and 
even on British affairs than Britain had on their policy, and they 
were in some respects more strongly represented in the League 
of Nations than Great Britain. In vital questions of international 
policy Britain had—against her own inclinations—to yield to the 
opinion of the Dominions. 2 Though these accorded to Britain 
lower tariffs than to other states, British trade was most hit by 
Dominion protection because it was much larger and fell more 
under the tariffs. American goods pay on the average less duty 
in Canada than British goods. The economic nationalism of the 
Dominions has more and more compelled Britain to abandon 
her system of Free Trade, which formerly was regarded as the 
very cornerstone of British prosperity and as the strongest 
guarantee of the world’s peace. 3 

The policy of Britain towards other nations has for centuries 


1 Many of these problems have been brilliantly treated by W. K. Hancock, 
Survey of British Commonwealth Affairs, vol. i, Problems of Nationality, 1918-36, 1937. 

. The fact, for example, that the racial policy of the Dominions embarrasses the 
United Kingdom in her international policy is often acknowledged by writers in the 
Dominions. Nevertheless, it has become there a gospel with the peoples, as T. 
Mackenzie (Nationalism and Education in Australia, 1935, p. 37), says. For a defence of 
Aiwtraha s racial policy, cf. Hancock, Australia, p. 77. The book Canada Looks Abroad 
(1930), published under the auspices of the Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs, says of the policy of racial discrimination of America and the Dominions that 
there can be little doubt that the policy tends to provoke the ill-will of Oriental 
peoples and that it may be laying up trouble for the future—trouble not alone for 
Canada and other Anglo-Saxon countries of the Pacific, but perhaps for the British 
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been determined by the principle of the Balance of Power. After 
the last war this principle was replaced by that of Collective 
Security through the League of Nations. There was only the 
choice between these two policies if Britain wanted to have a 
foreign policy at all and not let the affairs on which her fate de¬ 
pended simply drift. The Dominions, however, were neither for 
the one nor for the other of these alternatives. It was psychologi¬ 
cally understandable that they rejected any policy of a European 
Balance of Power, but they also refused to back an effective policy 
of Collective Security which might involve them in a war. The 
Canadian Prime Minister, Mr. Mackenzie King, in 1937 declared 
in Parliament that he doubted very much if the British Govern¬ 
ment would ever send another expeditionary force to Europe, 
and that it was extremely doubtful if any of the British Dominions 
would do so. Such declarations unintentionally encouraged the 
aggressive powers. This attitude too was understandable. It 
was shared by all other democracies of the whole world, and 
therefore must be interpreted as the expression of fundaments* 
tendencies. Britain herself did not realize in time the ful 
implications of Fascism and Naziism. In the days of Munich 
the influence of the Dominions was strongly for the policy ot 
appeasement. Canada and Australia declared that they could 

not support Britain in a war. 1 r 

A full discussion of all these issues is beyond the scope of our 

investigations. 2 We had to mention them, however becau^h V 

may be significant for the general problem of Empire an Y 

mooted by Montesquieu. The solution by means of a federat on 

suggested'by him has been rejected by the democ aae of the 

Commonwealth. A substitute has been found mj* 

of traditions, interests and ideals. minority in South 

Dominions— with the exception of Eire and a m Y 
Africa—realized that their own-fate was bound up wnh . of 

Britain, and they proved by their “"^^“hehearts 
Commonwealth of Nations was really a living force 
and minds of millions of citizens all over the world. 
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gave little, if any, attention to collective psychology. The origin 
of the United States of America, however, belongs to modern 
history, and the historical sources, therefore, give us much 
information about the driving forces in the formation of the 
American nation. The legend that the revolution was brought 
about by English tyranny is now abandoned by critical American 
historians. English colonial policy at that time certainly was 
corrupt, shortsighted and narrow-minded but not oppressive. 
The colonies were prosperous and there was no general, deeply 
felt grievance. American historians now judge that the 
colonists had far more liberty than the English at home, and 
that they revolted just because they were the freest of all 
peoples. 1 

The distance between England and America estranged the 
two peoples, the vast and empty continent filled the Americans 
with the vision of a great future, and the rough frontier life 
created a spirit of sturdy individualism rejecting any State inter¬ 
ference and any dependence. Many settlers were the descend¬ 
ants of men who had left England for political or religious reasons, 
a considerable section of the population, moreover, was of Irish, 
Scotch, German or Dutch descent, and many of them had a 
traditional dislike of England. The majority of the people 
belonged to the poorer classes and looked upon England as the 
embodiment of the spirit of aristocratic and capitalistic class rule. 
The ideology of democratic radicalism was one of the main 
driving forces in the antagonism to England. The rank and file 
of the rebels were small farmers, frontiermen, labourers and 
colonists of non-English stock. 2 The great leaders, however, 
came mostly from the more highly educated and wealthier 
English element. In the beginning very few wished for independ¬ 
ence, and it is probable that for some time the great majority was 
not for a break with England. 3 The energetic propaganda of 
the Radicals, however, often supported by tarring and feathering 
of Conservative opponents, the blunders of English policy, and 
the war turned the tide. The American war was also a civil 


1 James Truslow Adams, Revolutionary New England , i6 9 r-i 77 6 , 1923, pp. 14 f. : 
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war in which over a hundred thousand opponents of revolution, 
the Loyalists, were driven out of the country or killed. 1 

This social background shows many parallels with other 
national and revolutionary movements. The building of the 
American nation, however, is not adequately explained by social 
forces alone. This was also the work of great leaders inspired by 
enthusiasm for freedom and noble ambition, some of them men 
of outstanding genius. Their wish was to break away from 
“ the pernicious labyrinth of European politics , to found a new 
and better world, and thus <c to vindicate the honour of the 
human race ”. The idea of a great mission was one of the 
strongest motives of these men, and it was often expressed in 
exuberant words. 2 These leaders steered America through the 
waves of popular passions which threatened her with anarchy and 
disruption, and they became the founders of a great nation. 

The unity of the American nation, however, was not yet 
definitely secured. The question whether the United States 
comprised one people or as many peoples as States was for a ong 
time the object of sharp disputes. The greatest factors making 
for unity were the vast uncolonized territory which could only e 
developed by common efforts and was in the hands of the Federal 
Government, the dangerous neighbourhood of colonies s fvera 
great European powers, the immigration of millions with 
loyalty to any particular American State, but loo'mg p 
America as a whole as the home of freedom. «des 
also the forces of disintegration were powerful Atau* ^ every 
State both in the North and the South, and both great part , 

have occasionally followed a policy of extreme parUcutansm and 

it was a group of prominent Northern States whtch first threatened 
to dissolve the Union and to found a separate nation, possi y 

alliance with England. 3 decisively 

As in all nations the spirit of national unity was decisiv J 

furthered and spread through war. T1 ^ e ° by America 
England was largely an aggressive war, undertaken y 
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for the purpose of conquering Canada, and thus expelling England 
from the American continent, and for uniting the whole nation 
through a common effort and common feelings of hatred and 
pride. “ The consciousness of nationality ”, says Babcock, 
“ which came out of the second war with Great Britain was the 
chief political result, the one most far-reaching in its effects.” 
The war gave the people “ a new, almost intoxicating sense of 
self-respect ’’- 1 Another important effect was the awakening of 
the striving for economic emancipation from England through 
protectionism. During the war the exclusion of English com¬ 
petition fostered the springing up of industries in America, and 
after the war high tariffs were introduced in order to protect 
them and to encourage further industrialization. The arguments 
put forward were the same which have since played such a 
decisive role in all national aspirations, namely, national inde¬ 
pendence and preparedness for war. 2 This protectionism became 
known as the “ American system ”, and had a great share in 
spreading economic nationalism in Europe too. 

In spite of this progress of the spirit of unity it was not yet 
certain, however, that the Union would prevail over antagonistic 
forces. Tocqueville in his classic book on America (1835) dis¬ 
cussed the question whether the Union would last, and weighed 
many arguments for and against its duration. 3 “ The Union ”, 
he said, “ is a vast body which presents no definite object to 
patriotic feeling. Patriotism is still directed to the State and is 
not excited by the Union.” One of the strongest factors for its 
preservation was the extraordinary similarity of opinions and 
feelings among the peoples of the twenty-four sovereign states 
which really made one people out of them. This unity was, 
furthermore, strengthened by common separation from the rest 
of mankind. “ For the last 50 years no pains have been spared 
to convince the people of the United States that they constituted 
the only religious, enlightened and free people, and they have an 
overweening opinion of their superiority, and are not very remote 
from behaving themselves as belonging to a distinct race of man¬ 
kind.” Slavery, however, Tocqueville says, creates a striking 
difference of character between the North and the South, and 
may induce the South to secede from the Union. Tocqueville 
even finds that the laws of human nature render the duration of 


(d - T}^A^ e was en J 1 usiasm for successful generals. Babcock says 
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the Union extremely improbable, though in other places he 
seems to be less sure about this point. 

The antagonism between the South and the North aroused by. 
the issues of slavery and protection steadily grew. The South 
had an extraordinary share in providing the Union with states¬ 
men, owing to the greater political training of its ruling class, 
and this was resented by the North. The Southern planters felt 
as an aristocracy, and even cherished the belief that they were of 
the superior Norman race while the North was peopled by des¬ 
cendants of Celtic and Saxon serfs. 1 This romantic racialism was 
suggested by the novels of Walter Scott, and, moreover, the 
Southerners made use of the fantastic Aryanism of Count 
Gobineau which suited them well for combating the demand for 
emancipation of their slaves. Gradually the social antagonism 
attained to such a degree that the North and the South were 
like two hostile nations which represented totally incompatible 
social ideals and civilizations. 

This time the South invoked the right of secession, and the 
North denied it on the ground that there was only one American 
nation, and that the Southerners, forming merely a part of this 
nation, had no claim to national self-determination. Their 
declaration of independence was branded as rebellion. The 
constitutional arguments for this thesis need not be examined 
here. Even Motley, who in a famous letter to The Times (1801) 
denied the right of secession, recognized that British and A™ 6 ™ 0 * 11 
history was full of rebellions and revolutions which superseded the 
letter of the law. Opinion in Britain was predominantly on the 
side of the South. 2 Prejudice against American democracy an 
economic egoism had a great share in this attitude. But even 
Gladstone, who had no sympathy for the Southern slave-owners, 
and who believed that all the interests of England were boun up 
with the preservation of the Union, held the view that the 
Southerners formed a nation, and that the war was sure to end 
in their favour.’ England was at that time very " ec °^ , * 

the independence of the South and gliding into a JT Queen 
North. The break was to a large extent prevented by tl Q. - 
who acted on the advice of the Prince Consort given a few days 

before his death. 

»tf. J. T. Adams, pp. 95 » 1 * 8 - _ . . , American Ciinl War, 2 vols., 
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Everybody to-day will regard the preservation of the Union as 
a blessing for America and the world. If the right of self-determina¬ 
tion had been granted to the South, this might have led to further 
secessions and to the total dismemberment of the Union. Could 
the great interior States, it was asked, allow those possessing the 
seaports to cut off their direct access to the sea, and perhaps to 
throttle their import and export trade ? Would not rivalries have 
broken out in regard to the settlement of the great unoccupied 
territories of the West which might have ended in the devastation 
of America by constant wars ? More than half a century after 
the end of the war an American President proclaimed the right of 
self-determination as the clue to the lasting appeasement of 
Europe. The consequences of this idealistic approach have 
now become so patent that nobody would wish that America 
should have had to go through a similar ordeal. 

The Civil War too had a considerable influence in strengthen¬ 
ing the idea of unity in wide parts of the Union. The antagonism 
between the North and the South smouldered on for at least 
twenty years, but at last died down. The unity of the American 
nation was never seriously menaced again. It only shows how 
long old half-conscious traditions may linger, if even in our genera¬ 
tion an ecclesiastical conference took exception to the proposal to 
introduce a prayer for the American nation because this savoured 
too much of unity. It was resolved instead to pray for the United 
States. 1 

The development of national unity in the North American 
federation seemed to confirm Montesquieu’s hopes that in a large 
territory unity and liberty could be combined by federation. 
Very frequently Americans have asked why Europe could not 
follow their example. It is clear, however, that the case of 
America can in no way be compared with the conditions of 
Europe. The number of the states which originally federated 
was much smaller than the present one. They were all weak, 
and had necessarily to join hands, if they wanted to hold their 
own against England and other powers which then had large 
coloryes near by. Most states developed later in the empty land 
held by the Union, and in this way they were really created by 
the federation. There were lastly no old rivalries and animosities 
between the states such as poisoned relations between European 
nations. With the exception of the War of Secession the Con¬ 
tinent could develop in peace, and this was probably the factor 
which decided the success of federation. 

1 Cf. James Bryce, The American Commonwealth, vol. i, p. 2. 
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15. National Problems of India 

The Indian nationalists 1 of to-day claim the whole of India 
as the Indian national territory to be ruled by the one and 
indivisible Indian nation. The moderates more or less recognize 
that this unity is largely due to British rule and influence, while 
the radicals contend that it is a spontaneous outcome of Indian 
history, and that the British have but delayed and hindered its 
growth by withholding political freedom, by economic exploita¬ 
tion, and by stirring up dissensions among the Indians. Their 
opponents argue that India is not suitable to form one single 
national state because her population consists of many peoples 
different in language, race, religion, customs and traditions . 2 
She is not a country but a continent like Europe, which could 
never be united in one single state. Moreover, they used to say, 
the present unity of India is more or less the product of British 
rule and could not subsist without this bond, especially with¬ 
out the support of the British army and navy, and of the 
British administration as an umpire between contending parties. 
Lastly, they allege that the economic and cultural backwardness 
of the great majority of the Indian peoples precludes for the time 
being their full independence. 

The idealizing picture of India’s past, drawn by certain 
Indian historians in order to support the charges against the 
British, is greatly disputed . 3 Great conquerors have for short 
periods united almost the whole of India under their main y 
nominal overlordship, but they have not attempted to weld the 
different parts together to a national unity, nor has their ru e 
unintentionally had this effect. There were some great and 
beneficent rulers but quite predominantly the history o n ia 
alternated between unlimited despotism and complete anarc y, 
and frequently the people were in a state of boundless misery. 
In particular, the conditions which prevailed in t c ime 


» Wc designate the Indian national movement as “ Natwnalist because thuu the 
generally accepted name, though wc feel great rcluctan 

political attitude by the same name as Hitlers. languages and 544 

2 The linguistic survey of India states that there / J , us( f^f languages of 

dialects. The diversity is mitigated however, ^/^ ^^dTis a mixture of 
communication such as Urdu, Hindi, Tamil and Englis ^ ^ ^ thcir common 
Hindi with Persian and Arabic elements and the Moslcim g ofsouth India, 

language, while the Hindus prefer Hindi. Tamil, the I gu English is generally 
belongs to a quite different group. Among lh . c used it for their 
used, and even Congress, the nationalist organization, p 

GuTw^ in S^aSchrSer and G. Win X India and Dancr*?, P- 
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the dissolution of the Moghul Empire, immediately preceding 
the establishment of British rule, abounded in indescribable 
horrors. The decisive difference between Indian and European 
developments was that the forces making for political liberty 
and social equality, and, therefore, for national unity were 
much weaker than in our continent. There cannot be the 
slightest doubt that British rule has immensely strengthened 
these forces by establishing peace and introducing a reign of law 
and Western civilization. Indian national pride need not be 
offended by this view, considering that Western civilization was 
not merely a product of the Western mind but was largely built 
on the foundations laid by the ancient Orient and that it has also 
received great contributions from India. 

The present idea of Indian Unity is certainly of recent origin. 
It has been pointed out that there was no word for India or Indian 
in any vernacular tongue, and that it was the British who first 
spoke of Indians. 1 Likewise Roman missionaries first spoke of 
the English as a unit and Anglo-Saxon missionaries of the Ger¬ 
mans. It was Bftish rule too which created the national move¬ 
ment, partly by spreading Western ideas, partly by direct en¬ 
couragement, 2 and most of all by uniting the most diverse elements 
in common opposition. This too has many parallels in European 
history. The great question, however, is whether this unity is 
merely a negative one or also a positive factor which would 
survive the withdrawal of the British from India. It cannot be 
ignored that the possibility of Hindu domination has aroused the 
fiercest opposition of the great majority of Moslems who demand 
the establishment of a separate Moslem state. There is danger 
that India in the event of a Hindu government would be ravaged 
by civil war. This has even been admitted by Gandhi, though 
he expressed the view that a civil war would not last long as the 
Indians were not trained in arms. 3 But the Mohammedans have 
a martial tradition and they are strong enough to hold their own, 
and even to found an independent Moslem state. Besides the 80 
million Moslems there are other peoples which with the progress 
of education and political interest might develop and assert a 
separate national consciousness. There are, furthermore, 60 
million of untouchables who are looked upon by most Hindus 

1 Cf. Sir R. Craddock, The Dilemma in India, 1929, p. 1. 

, founder of Congress was Allan Hume, and he was encouraged in his plan by 
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very mucli as are the Jews by the Nazi, and who might also become 
a problem for a purely Hindu state. The British administration 
has introduced a system, designed to afford to important minori¬ 
ties a fair representation in elected councils and in official appoint¬ 
ments which is called “ communal representation ”*■ 

The British Government in 1917 defined its policy as that of 
increasing the association of Indians in every branch of the 
administration, and the gradual development of self-government 
in India as an integral part of the British Empire. The great 
constitutional reform of 1935 constituted a most important step 
towards this goal. In the territory under direct British rule no 
less than 36 millions were enfranchised, and it is the Indian 
peasantry which has thereby been invested with the political 
power. The full realization of Indian nationhood was made 
dependent on the solution of the questions of federation and of 
the minorities. The British Government, moreover, has by its 
attitude towards Ireland given ample proof of its readiness to 
respect the principle of national self-determination even at the 
expense of the national security of Britain, ^n both cases the 
nationalists on the other side have for years not facilitated the task 

of combining liberty with unity. 2 

Summing up, it must be said that the Right of Self-determina¬ 
tion cannot be denied to the Indians, if it is not to lose all its 
authority, and that Britain has recognized this and is willing to 
act accordingly. The realization of the principle, however, 
proves difficult for several reasons. First, it is not clear at all 
which organized groups are entitled to be regarded as forming 
one nation and how their national territory is to be demarcated. 
Secondly, there may be latent nations which sooner or later may 
also claim self-determination, and it would certainly be in the 
interest of all to provide for this possibility beforehand. Third y ’ 
the maintenance of some unity between the parts of India and 01 
some connexion of India with the British Commonwealth oi 
Nations would surely be of such paramount importance lor India, 


» Congress accepted the principle in the Lucknow pactof ^com^n^repr^ 
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the other nations concerned and the whole world, that every 
friend of India and the world’s peace and prosperity should 
hesitate to sacrifice it to mere feelings of resentment for past 
injustice and to a sort of inferiority complex. If India were 
inhabited by a purely European population, equipped with the 
highest standard of general and political education hitherto 
reached in the most advanced European countries, but in addition 
perpetuating the present historical diversities between the peoples 
of India, there would hardly be a doubt that India would soon 
fall to pieces and become a new Balkan on a gigantic scale. 1 At 
present three factors hinder this development : British influence, 
colour-feeling, which gives the Indians a certain solidarity against 
the Europeans, and the low standard of education of wide sections, 
which is an obstacle to the awakening of the national-consciousness 
latent in many peoples. A total break with the British Com¬ 
monwealth would possibly lessen the influence of colour-feeling 
and an increase in popular education would probably lead to the 
development of new aspirations to form separate nations. It 
might be said that the experience formed from a study of European 
history does not apply to India. But this argument is hardly 
confirmed by the lessons of India’s past and would imply a belief 
in a radical diversity in the mentality of races which is not com¬ 
patible with the results of scientific research. 


16. Nationality in the Russian Empire and the 

Soviet Union 

In old Russia many factors led to the development of a system 
of unlimited absolutism which for a long time showed few national 
traits. In the eighteenth century and even later the dynasty, 
the court, and the higher officers and bureaucrats were often 
more German than Russian, while the nobility adopted the 
French language and French manners. The higher circles had 
a cosmopolitan outlook, and the lower classes had hardly any 
national consciousness except a strong attachment to the Orthodox 
Creed which served as a substitute for nationality. After the 
overthrow of Napoleon the Tsar Alexander under the influence 
of liberal and Christian ideas granted a certain autonomy to the 


A we 'k novm fr ,en d of India, Professor Harold Laski, says in his Grammar of 
rolttics, 1926, p. 220: “The disappearance of England from India will almost 
certainly, if it comes within some near period, result in anarchy for a time ; yet 
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Poles and the Finns, but under his successors this policy was 
abandoned, mainly as a consequence of the Polish insurrections, 
which were cruelly stamped out. The rise of the middle class 
fostered the growth of national aspirations and nationalism among 
the Russians and some of the more advanced peoples of the 
Empire. This soon led to a policy of ruthless Russification of 
the numerous national minorities. Though the Russians proper 
formed only 43 per cent, of the population their language was 
made the exclusive language of the administration. With a few 
exceptions the minorities had no government schools and no 
cultural institutions in their own tongue. Every means was used 
to exterminate the non-Russian languages, especially among the 
Ukrainians and other Slavs, who officially were counted as Rus¬ 
sians. 1 The Jews who in Russia showed certain traits of a 
nationality were persecuted with particular brutality. The revo¬ 
lution of 1905 brought some alleviations but conditions soon 


deteriorated again. 

The Bolsheviks adopted an entirely different policy. 2 Each 
of the large nationalities was constituted as a separate Republic 
in which the minorities were granted autonomy, and which, 
therefore, had a federal character. All the federal Republics 
then formed the Federation of Soviet Republics. The old name 
of a Russian Empire was abandoned for that supra-national 
name. Each nationality, moreover, was even declared free to 
leave the federation, though this was never a practical possibility. 

According to the Census of 1926 the Soviet Union was in¬ 
habited by 185 peoples speaking 147 languages. There were, 
however, only five widely spoken languages. These peoples were 
organized in eleven federal Soviet Republics, comprising twenty- 
two autonomous republics, five territories, thirty-four depart¬ 
ments, nine autonomous regions, and a few national dist ™ s 
minor importance. The administrative division followspartly 

national, partly natural and economic lines of dcmarcat ‘°" f 
Supreme power is vested in the Supreme Soviet, composed of 
two Chambers, the Soviet of the Union, and the Soviet of Nation 
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alities. The two chambers enjoy equal rights. Each of the 
principal Republics, irrespective of the size of its population, 
sends 25 deputies to the Soviet of Nationalities, and each of the 
smaller autonomous units also sends the same number. In this 
way the smaller nationalities have a further protection against 
the preponderance of the larger. The Central Soviet has very 
wide powers, while the territorial Soviets are chiefly concerned 
with local affairs. 

All nationalities have been granted full freedom and equality 
in regard to the use of their languages in representative bodies, 
courts, the administration and schools. Great efforts have been 
made to organize education in all languages and to raise the 
economic and cultural level of backward nationalities. The 
Soviets have founded universities, schools, libraries, scientific in¬ 
stitutes, museums, theatres, cinemas and wireless stations for all 
peoples, have encouraged their literature, developed new alpha¬ 
bets and compiled dictionaries. The Russian language is no 
more a privileged tongue, though it develops into a lingua franca 
for the whole Union. 1 The new alphabets are not based on 
Russian but on Latin script. The Turco-Tartars have aban¬ 
doned their Arabic script and the Germans their Gothic script 
for Latin letters, while the Russians and Ukrainians have retained 
their Slavonic script. 

The achievements in furthering national languages and cul¬ 
tural institutions are doubtless very considerable, and constitute 
an enormous progress if compared with conditions in the former 
Empire. The Soviets naturally use the results of this policy for 
propaganda abroad, where they spread the view that under the 
Bolshevik system alone have national freedom and equality been 
realized. It seems that this contention has made a great impres¬ 
sion, especially in India. This allegation, however, requires 
considerable qualifications. National self-determination, accord¬ 
ing to the usual democratic view, does not consist merely in the 
right to use the national language but implies also the right to 
determine the whole policy affecting the nation and to develop 
its culture in accordance with national traditions. The peoples 
of the Soviet Union, however, are not free to adopt any policy 
which suits them best. They must accept Marxism and its prac¬ 
tical interpretation by the Communist headquarters in Moscow 
as the supreme law. The Central Soviet has full powers to lay 
down general rules in all important matters. A great expert, 

1 In 1938 Russian was made a compulsory second language in non-Russian 
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very sympathetic to the Soviets, Sir John Maynard, comes to 
the conclusion that “ the political system is one of intense cen¬ 
tralization ” and that “ the constitution gives little or nothing 
in the way of actual power to the constituent bodies which are 
parties to the federation In particular the right to secede 
from the Union, embodied in the Constitution, is a right on 
paper only. If any of the federated Republics should dare to 
declare its independence or to make laws inconsistent with Bol¬ 
shevik ideas or the directions of the Communist Party, this 
attempt would be suppressed with the utmost rigour. 1 

The Bolsheviks recognize the principle of self-determination, 
but subordinate it to the interests of Bolshevism or that of the 
proletariat. They accord equal rights to all, irrespective of 
nationality, which includes the right to the use and development 
of one’s vernacular. But they do not share the view that nation¬ 
ality is a value by itself and that, therefore, every nationality, 
however small and backward, has a right to unlimited develop¬ 
ment of its cultural and political personality with the final 
aim of independence. This view, indeed, is the outcome of 
liberalism and romanticism ; it smacks of individualism and 
anarchism. Neither do the Bolsheviks believe that every nation 
has a mission. They believe in the mission of a class, the prole¬ 
tariat, and Stalin has declared that the world-wide triumph of 
Communism would finally bring one common culture and lan¬ 
guage to all peoples. Bolshevik policy, therefore, docs not 
envisage the permanent existence of many national languages 
or cultures, but finds it opportune to favour their development 
for some time as a means for strengthening a system of social 
equality which is closely bound up with national equality, though 
social equality takes precedence. Stalin himself is like a symbo 
of national equality. He is a Georgian, and the conquest o 
Georgia was largely his work. On the other hand, his paramount 
position in the Soviet Union flatters the national pride of the 


1 The invasion and incorporation of the Republic of Georgia in IQ2 J seemsito be a 
striking example. The problem of Georgia, however, is a very P : or j ty G f 
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able to the Soviet Union. They recognize that a very large majority f th JJ| imc 
were in favour of the former Socialist Government (p. 2 ) ^ success 

was a failure, both financially and economically, ^b^^^Sa ive efficiency may 
(p. 208). This judgement implies that economic and attilu de of the 

override the right of self-determination. Rcvc,at,on * ^fceortia in International 
Powers were made in Zourab Avalishvili, The Independence of Georgia tn 

Politics, 1940. 
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Georgians and may have contributed to make them acquiesce 

in the loss of their independence. 

The Soviet policy regarding the nationalities has been made 
possible by specific conditions which have no parallel in other 
countries. The Russian nationality alone is more numerous than 
all others together, and next to it come the Ukrainians, who 
number about 40 per cent of the Russians. All the other nation¬ 
alities are so small that they appear like pygmies assembled around 
two giants. 1 Three nationalities, the Russians, Ukrainians and 
White Russians, moreover, are so closely related to each other, 
that they are often regarded as three branches of one people, 
and together they number 80 per cent of the total population 
of the Soviet Union. Most of the small nationalities, further¬ 
more, were exceedingly backward in cultural development and 
had not yet reached the stage of an articulate national con¬ 
sciousness. Many of them had neither a literature, nor his¬ 
torical traditions fostering national pride, nor an intelligentsia, 
which is indispensable for the development of national sentiment. 
In more advanced peoples where a middle-class intelligentsia had 
already developed, it was crushed by the Bolsheviks for the very 
reason that it was, or threatened to become, the champion of 
national independence. All the tiny and backward nationalities 
had-hardly a chance of standing on their own feet, and they 
could certainly not have maintained separate States surrounded 
by a hostile Soviet Union. Many of the nationalities neither 
liked Communism, nor its anti-religious propaganda, nor the 
prospect of a Russian hegemony. On the other hand, the advan¬ 
tages of belonging to a vast empire, of living under its mighty 
protection and enjoying its financial, economic and cultural 
assistance, were enormous. If the small nationalities did not 
like Bolshevism it was open to them to form separate federations 
on a democratic basis. This, however, proved impossible. 
Democratic republics could neither overcome the national and 
tribal hatred which separated many of those peoples, nor could 
they cope with the military, financial and economic difficulties 
of the anarchic time after the war. All these problems could 
only be solved by a strong government, able to impose great 
sacrifices upon the people. But how could a government depen¬ 
dent on the will of a people totally untrained in politics adopt 
such a policy ? 

1 Cf. Apart from the Russians and Ukrainians there were only three nationalities 
numbering between 3 and 5 million, eight between 1 and 3 million, and seven between 
* and 1 million. No others reached even half a million, most of them not even 
100,000. 
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Overwhelming arguments, therefore, spoke for the union of 
all the nationalities under Soviet leadership. Nevertheless, this 
union was not achieved without compulsion. A considerable 
section of the nationalities would probably not have joined the 
Soviet Union if they had not been forced to do so. Neither did 
the establishment of Soviet power and the inauguration of the 
policy of equal rights for all nationalities put an end to aspira¬ 
tions aiming either at separation from the Union or at a much 
more widely extended autonomy. This is proved by a number 
of risings, disturbances and plots which were all suppressed with 
great energy. 1 


17. The Austrian Empire 

The Austrian Empire was constituted in 1804 and after 1867 
was named the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. 2 Its real origin, 
however, dates back to the year 1526, when King Ludwig II of 
Hungary and Bohemia was utterly defeated by the Turks and 
lost his life on the battlefield. The Ottoman Empire at that 
time was the most formidable military power and its aggressive¬ 
ness threatened the whole of Europe. This was the reason why 
Bohemia, Croatia and a part of Hungary elected as their king 
the Archduke Ferdinand of Austria, who later succeeded his 
brother Charles V as Emperor. It took a long time, however, 
before the numerous countries of the Austrian Habsburgs assumed 
the character of a united Empire. The most important step 
towards unification was the Pragmatic Sanction of 1713. Yet 
the Austrian Empire never became a strict unity, and always 
showed more or less the features of a federation. The diets or 
estates of its different territories and the spirit of particularism 
often limited the power of the Crown, and compelled the dynasty 
to pursue a policy of caution and to rely more on diplomacy 
and compromise than on war. The history of the Empire, never 
theless, was full of wars with the Turks, the French, the Swedes, 
and German rulers, especially Prussia. The Empire existe or 
about four centuries, of which only a third was a time o peace. 
The unruly nobility of Austria, Bohemia and Hungary o ten 
rebelled against the authority of the Crown, and as a rule associ 
ated their striving for power with the cause of Protestantism an 


1 Cf. Maynard, pp. 388, 398 if Ammendc, l^On thf national 

2 Cf. Franz M. Mayer, Geschichte Oeslermehs, * vols., « 9 ° 9 - . relevant 

struggles cf. my book Nationalgeist und Politic, I vol., * 937 > PP* 335 43 

literature is quoted. 
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nationality. The dynasty could only maintain itself, and the 
nascent Empire too, by combating the aspirations of the nobility 
and by curbing their power through a centralizing policy. It is 
significant that the Crown always pressed for centralization when 
the existence of the Empire was at stake, as in the Thirty Years 
War, and in the struggle against Prussian aggression. 

When the great revolts of the nobility in the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury were crushed by the Emperors, this was followed by ruthless 
Catholization and by the spread of the German language by the 
Imperial bureaucracy, though not at all for national reasons. 
That time has left very bitter memories in the minds of the Czech 
and Hungarian nations and every believer in religious tolera¬ 
tion and the rights of man will feel repelled by the measures of 
Ferdinand II and Leopold I against the defeated Protestants. 
They exhibited the same spirit as Louis XIV’s persecution of the 
Huguenots, though they did not equal in ruthlcssness the oppres¬ 
sion of the Irish by Cromwell. The ways of history, however, 
are so strange that one may wonder whether the treatment meted 
out to the Bohemian and Hungarian rebels by the victorious 
Habsburgs was not really to the lasting profit of the Czech and 
Hungarian nations. It was sixty-three years after the battle of the 
White Mountain that a powerful Turkish army besieged Vienna, 
and was only defeated by the greatest exertions of Austria, the 
Empire, Poland, and the Pope. 1 If the Austrian, Bohemian and 
Hungarian nobility had won in their struggle with the Habs¬ 
burgs, the nascent Empire would have been split up into many 
small states, which would never have been able to withstand 
the Turkish onslaught. Europe would probably have become 
Turkish up to the Rhine, and the whole of western Europe would 
have become a French Empire, which, having the navies of 
France, the Netherlands and Spain at its disposal, would prob¬ 
ably also have swallowed England. If Louis XIV failed in his 
efforts to dominate Europe, this was primarily due to the com¬ 
bined strength of Austria and England which secured the main¬ 
tenance of the Balance of Power. If Austria had been destroyed 
through a victory of the Protestant nobility, there would have 
been no longer any obstacle to the expansion of the two great 
military despotisms, France and the Ottoman Empire, which 
were constant allies in the struggle against the Habsburgs. The 
German princes were to a large extent already in the pay of the 


def> iSS TL^ fore V,cnna amountcd to 230,000, while 23,000 Austrians 

PoIk^tS pS£ht3 d a hC rCS K UC • rm / c ® ns,,tcd of 86,000, of whom 27,000 were 
roles. 1 he Pope had a large share in the victory by his diplomatic and financial aid. 
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French king, especially Brandenburg-Prussia—and they neither 
would nor could have resisted him effectively. 

The powerful position of the two allied Habsburg dynasties 
was founded on the fact that between them they still ruled the 
bulk of the Empire of Charles V. Moreover, the head of the 
Austrian dynasty was always now elected Emperor, and in this 
capacity had still a considerable influence on the German princes. 
The connexion of the Austrian lands with Spain, Italy and Bel¬ 
gium, and with the hegemony in Germany, involved the Habs- 
burgs in endless struggles, exhausted their resources and prevented 
them from consolidating their most important realm, the Danu- 
bian countries. For a long time they had a good chance of 
liberating the Balkan peoples from the Turkish yoke, and of 
extending their rule as far as the Black Sea and the Aegean 
Sea. But this was frustrated by the constant necessity of waging 
wars all over Europe for the possession of the countries of the 
Burgundian and Spanish heritage. Many Austrian statesmen 
were well aware of the fact that the possession of far-distant 
countries was a heavy burden, and ought to be abandoned for 
the purpose of concentrating all forces on nearer tasks. But 
attempts to act accordingly, for instance, to exchange Belgium 
for Bavaria, failed, and the Austrian dynasty, like all dynasties 
and states, was too firmly bound to the maintenance of tradi¬ 
tional positions to be able to liquidate the fatal heritage of the 
past. Only when the Habsburgs were forced by Bismarck, Cavour 
and Napoleon III to give up their hold on Germany and Italy 
could they at last devote themselves freely to the fundamental 

problem of the real Austrian Empire. 

This problem consisted in the organization of ten or more 

small nationalities for common defence, economic co-operation 
and cultural development. A certain unity was indispensable, 
as all these peoples were too weak to secure their freedom an 
their progress in isolation. Unity implied sufficiently strong 
central institutions, and it was naturally the main concern o 
the Crown and its officials to maintain unity and strength, 
the other hand, each of the nationalities naturally demande 
national rights which easily came into conflict with the unity 
of the Empire, and with the demands and rights of otner 


" at The'history of modern national struggles in Austria-Hungary 
starts with ^revolution of .848, and the defeat o .the revolution 
was followed by a time of absolutism and centralization. 1 to 
regime, however, collapsed as a result of the wars of .859 and 
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1866, and Austria-Hungary now entered a period of great reforms 
in the spirit of liberalism. The Emperor Francis Joseph, more¬ 
over, realized the necessity of winning the loyalty of all his peoples 
by meeting their national aspirations as far as was compatible 
with the existence and strength of the Empire. Fundamental 
to the whole further development was the Austro-Hungarian 
Compromise of 1867 which restored the old position of Hungary 
as a kingdom independent of Austria. Only foreign affairs and 
the army became common institutions, though both Austria and 
Hungary had besides the common army also their own national 
armies. Economic conditions were regulated by agreements 
which were revised every ten years. There was internal free 
trade and a common currency in the whole Monarchy. The 
settlement with Hungary was followed by the grant of a very 
wide autonomy to Croatia and by a law securing the rights of 
minorities in Hungary. This legislation was for its time a model 
of liberalism, and it was hailed by the Liberals of all nations 
as a victory of the cause of freedom and nationality. Unfor¬ 
tunately the law on the rights of the national minorities soon 
became a dead letter through the growth of Hungarian national¬ 
ism, and nationalism in general. Important provisions, for 
instance, regarding secondary schools for the minorities, were 
not carried out, and the Hungarians began a policy of oppression 
and vexation towards the nationalities which aimed at their 
denationalization. This policy had little success but made very 
bad blood. 

The Austro-Hungarian Compromise divided the Empire into 
two totally different halves, a Hungarian and an Austrian one. 
Hungary was, in theory, a national State; that is one nationality, 
the Magyars or Hungarians, dominated the others, though they 
did not quite form the majority of the population. The victory 
of the Magyars greatly stimulated the aspirations of other peoples 
of the Empire for a similar position. On the other hand, the 
Magyars used their influence for preventing the fulfilment of 
these aspirations as this would naturally have diminished their 
power. The Emperor Francis Joseph has often been blamed for 
having conceded such a position to the Magyars. But it must 
be considered that these won this triumph through centuries of 
rebellions, vigorous opposition and co-operation with foreign 
enemies, and that they would never have been satisfied with 
less. Towards the end of his reign the Emperor made efforts 
to curb the power of the Magyar nationalists and demanded 
the introduction of the general franchise. This would have 
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greatly improved the position of the other nationalities, but the 
outbreak of the War of 1914 made it impossible to continue this 
policy. 

The other half of the Empire, usually called Austria, was 
not a national State. It was not dominated by one nationality, 
but guaranteed equal rights to all its ten peoples, though, of 
course, there were great de facto inequalities of wealth, education 
and political power which were gradually levelled up by the 
development of the more backward peoples. Austria was a 
group of seventeen autonomous countries of which each had its 
separate local Parliament and its separate administration. More¬ 
over, there was the central parliament and the central adminis¬ 
tration in Vienna. This State had not even a name. Officially 
it was not called Austria, but “ The Kingdoms and Countries 
represented in the Imperial Parliament ”. In each of the terri¬ 
torial diets the majority was in the hands of the nationality 
which formed the majority in that country, and each territorial 
diet elected a governor who was the head of the autonomous 
administration. There was also an Imperial governor who 
administered affairs common to all the countries. It is significant 
that after the dissolution of Austria and the formation of national 
States these territorial diets and administrations were sup¬ 


pressed. # 

After the settlement with Hungary and Croatia a very wide 

autonomy was accorded to the Poles in Galicia, and the Poles 
thenceforward were always loyal to the Austrian con " e J“ 0 "* 
Their loyalty was so outspoken that they were often called the 
only Austrian patriots. Many Poles, however, hoped that 
Austria would one day be able to liberate the Poles in Russia, 
where they were grievously oppressed, and to unite them wi 
the rest. The powerful position of the Poles in Galicia ha 
unfortunate consequence that the Ruthenes or Ukrainians; in 
that country were in many respects oppressed by the ruling 
Poles. Nevertheless, the Ruthenes made great economic and 
cultural progress and always were predominantly oya to> u ; . 

where they enjoyed incomparably more national fr ee 
did their kinsmen in Russia. After the dissolution °fAus 
they were handed over to Poland and their position as a nationality 

'"Set'SElfh, Magyars and .ha Mas sha. .ha. » 
increase in freedom for one of the nationalities always .1^1^ 
a practical diminution in freedom for another nat ^ oi[U of 

formed the minority in a specific country. The cru P 
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the national problems in Austria-Hungary, as in other countries 
of the world, was that in mixed territories the nationality which 
was the strongest was never prepared to be satisfied with a position 
of real equality in regard to the minority. Any nationality having 
attained a certain level of civilization and political development 
claimed the right to a ruling position in its national territory 
and to domination over the minorities. In Austria, moreover, 
the aggressive and oppressive tendencies of the nationalists were 
furthered by the wide scope of territorial and local autonomy 
which everywhere enabled the nationality which dominated the 
diet or town council to abuse its power for discriminating against 
the others. The Crown often vetoed, and the central govern¬ 
ment and the supreme administrative Court often cancelled, 
measures of local bodies offensive to another nationality. This 
policy of protecting minorities, of course, aroused the anger of 
the nationalists of all nations and the Austrian Government was 
as much accused by the Germans as by the Slavs of helping 
their enemies. 

After having satisfied the Magyars and the Poles the Emperor 
tried to win the Czechs too by offering them in 1871 a wide 
autonomy. This scheme was accepted by the Czech leaders and 
hailed as fulfilling their* national aspirations. But it aroused the 
violent resistance of the Germans, who feared that the Czechs 
would use their power to their detriment, and the Magyars 
supported the Germans. As these two nationalities together 
were more than three times as numerous as the Czechs, the 
Emperor had to drop his scheme, but soon resumed his policy 
in another form. In 1879 Count Taaffe was appointed Prime 
Minister and formed a government in which some of the most 
important posts were held by Polish and Czech ministers and 
which was supported by all the Slavs and the small party of 
German Conservatives, while the great majority of the Germans 
formed the opposition. This government lasted fourteen years. 
It brought the Slavs substantial national advantages, enhanced 
their political and economic power and greatly furthered their 
progress towards real equality. 

This long reign of a government, backed by the Slavs and 
constantly enlarging their rights, aroqsed bitter resentment 
among the Germans. A Pan-German movement developed 
which violently accused the Government of striving to make 
Austria a Slav state and made propaganda for the annexation 
of Austria by Germany. The extension of the franchise to the 
lower middle class furthered the growth of a demagogic national- 
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ism among all the nations. In 1893 the Prime Minister, Count 
Taaffe, tried to counteract the growth of this radical and irre¬ 
sponsible nationalism by a bill introducing manhood suffrage for 
the central parliament. He hoped that the opening of parlia¬ 
ment to the representatives of the broad masses would divert 
politics from sterile nationalist strife to fruitful social reforms. 
It was the Minister of Finance, Steinbach, a great administrator, 
of Jewish origin, who persuaded the Emperor to appeal to the 
broad masses against the blind nationalism of the ruling parties. 
Taaffe’s bold policy, however, failed, for the great majority of 
Parliament turned against him and forced him to resign. 

The subsequent twenty years were filled with violent struggles 
between the warring nationalities. The Pan-Germans surpassed 
all the others in aggressiveness and created the ideology which 
determined Hitler’s mentality. The Government made many 
efforts to bring about a reasonable settlement of the various 
national conflicts, and also achieved some success, though the 
parties could not be induced to accept a wider compromise. In 
1906, moreover, the Prime Minister, Baron Beck, succeeded in 
carrying through a great electoral reform which introduced 
manhood franchise. This fundamental reform was largely put 
through by the Emperor Francis Joseph, who used all his influence 
to break the resistance of the Conservative parties and of the 
House of Lords against the democratization of Austria. The 
hopes set on this measure seemed to come true. The elections 
resulted in a big decrease of the Nationalist votes and an increase 
in the strength of the Socialist, Christian Social and Agrarian 
parties. A large part of the peoples were sick of the Nationalist 

slogans and wanted social progress. 

It seems now to be generally held that Austria was a monbund 
state which was bound to fall to pieces on the death of the 
Emperor. This view, however, is very disputable. One ot tnc 
greatest authorities on the history of Central Europe was oui 
Eisenmann, Professor in the University of Pans. The Cambn^ 
Modern History , vol. xii (first published 1910, reprmted 19 )> 

contains a chapter by him on Austrian history before the oreai 
War. He sums up his survey by saying that the appre ensl ° 
about Austria-Hungary’s future have much decreased in 


ten years. 

The acute crisis has been dispelled solely by the 
of the Monarchy. The external dangers, that I s to say, g at ^ 

ism and Panslavism, appear much less se P ous J °;2 , suffrage 
time, Pangermanism has been swept aside by urn 
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and the Panslavonic feeling is growing weaker. There is still a 
violent struggle between the nationalities, but the inevitable solution 
is in sight. It seems as though all the Austrian, Hungarian and 
Austro-Hungarian questions could be settled from within. 


He attributes a large share in this achievement to the Emperor, 
but also emphasizes that the peoples have come to realize the 
common interest which keeps them united in the Empire. The 
Monarchy no longer rests on the power of the dynastic tie alone 
but also on the conscious desire for union. This is the great, 
the enormous result of the reign of Francis Joseph.” 

Another great expert, Professor Seton-Watson, wrote, in his 
book The Future of Austria-Hungary (1907), that the view that the 
Monarchy would soon collapse was entirely superficial and that 
he disbelieved not merely in the probability but even in the 
possibility of a break-up of Austria-Hungary. In any case, he 
continued, France and Great Britain should make every effort 
to preserve the Dual Monarchy as a political and economic unit. 
In his book on the Southern Slav Question (1911, 2nd ed., 1913), 
Seton-Watson calls the view that Austria-Hungary was a weak, 
decadent state, ripe for partition, a senseless myth. In the same 
book he describes the attitude of Professor Masaryk in the words : 
“ too liberal to be a Pan-Slav in the Russian sense, he believes 


in Austria’s mission and in a great future for the Slavs under 
Habsburg rule ”. 1 

Another writer who had carefully studied the problems, 
Mr. Wickham Steed, then correspondent of The Times in Vienna, 
wrote in his book The Hapsburg Monarchy , 1913, 


I have been unable to perceive during ten years of constant 
observation and experience—years, moreover, filled with struggle 
and crisis—any sufficient reason why, with moderate foresight on 
the part of the dynasty, the Hapsburg Monarchy should not retain 
its rightful place in the European community. Its internal crises 
are often crises of growth rather than of decay. 

It may be interesting to add the judgement of the most pro¬ 
minent leader of the Czechs in the pre-war time, Dr. Karel 
Kramar, who was strongly anti-German and an outspoken 
Pan-Slav in sympathy. He wrote in 1906 : 

Nobody will deny the clear and obvious fact that our people 
has comparatively the best possible conditions for its cultural, 
political and economic development in Austria. There is no other 
way : the position of our people in the heart of Europe and the 

1 Cf. R. W. Seton-Watson, The Southern Slav Question and the Habsburp Monarchy. 
*9*1, p. 252. 
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existing conditions of international policy compel us more than ever 
to see the best guarantees for the future of our people in a strong 
and internally healthy Austria. 

Dr. Eduard Benes, later the co-founder and President of 
Czechoslovakia, published a book in 1908 in which he proposed 
a federalization of Austria. 1 His proposals were not at all revolu¬ 
tionary and had certainly a chance of being realized within the 
old Empire. Benes comes to the conclusion : 

People have often spoken of a dismemberment of Austria. I 
don’t believe in it at all. The historical and economic bonds 
between the Austrian nations are too powerful to make such a 
dismemberment possible. The introduction of the general franchise 
and the democratization of Austria, especially of Bohemia, prepare 
the soil for national appeasement. 

The book ends with the statement that the Austrian question is 
on the way to its solution. 

A few statistics may illustrate the position of the Czechs in 
the last years of old Austria. Their share in the population was 
23 per cent, in the members of Parliament 21 per cent, in Cabinet 
Ministers (1900-14) 19 per cent, in officials 24-9 per cent, in 
teachers 24 9 per cent; of the elementary schools 24-5 per cent 
were Czechs, of secondary schools 23-3 per cent, of students in 
universities and technical colleges 19 per cent. Among all the 
nationalities of Austria the Czechs had the smallest percentage 
of illiterates, namely, 2-4 per cent, while the Germans came next 
with 31 per cent. The Czechs also possessed a highly developed 
agriculture and industry, and, besides a large share in the banks 
without any national colour, they also had their own national 
banks with assets of more than 200 million pounds sterling. 
These figures illustrate how well-informed was Mr. Lloyd George 
when he said in a speech after the Great War the Czechs a 
been so oppressed by Austria that they could only ecome 

coalminers. , , . 

Internal and external peace, however, was threatened y 
growth of irredentist movements among parts of the Southern 
Slavs, the Roumanians and the Italians. The overwhelming 
majority of the peoples living in the Austrian countries a 
certainly no wish to break away from the Empire. n 
countries under the Crown of Hungary irredentism was stronger, 
partly owing to the policy of the Hungarian Government which 
actuated by short-sighted nationalism, encroached upon 
rights of the minorities, neglected their cultural inte 

1 Cf. Eduard Bend, U problmi Autrichitn H h gutilwn Tchiqrn, 19 08 . P- 307 
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combated their national aspirations in an arbitrary way. Apart 
from such reasons, however, the Southern Slav movement was 
also rooted in the longing for national unification. The Southern 
Slavs in the Empire were not a national unit, but were divided 
into three nationalities, the Croats, Serbs and Slovenes. Among 
them existed considerable diversities of tradition, religion and 
language, and, moreover, they lived not under one government, 
but under several central and provincial administrations. This 
state of things was certainly very unsatisfactory, and it was 
difficult to find a practicable solution. The idea of uniting all 
Southern Slavs of the Monarchy in one independent state, but 
under the same Crown as the Hungarian and Austrian countries, 
was widely discussed, and the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, the 
heir to the Throne, was credited with plans of this sort. Whether 
such a scheme could have been carried out is a matter of specu¬ 
lation and we need not enter here into its discussion. It must 
be said, however, that the difficulties were not merely the resist¬ 
ance of the Magyars, Germans and Austrian Slavs, but also the 
difficulty of appeasing the old antagonism among the Southern 
Slavs themselves. It was temporarily softened down by common 
opposition to Magyar domination, and by resentment against 
the Crown which had for a long time left it a free hand. 
But when after the Great War all the Southern Slavs were united 
in Yugoslavia, a bitter struggle immediately broke out between 
the Croats and the Serbs which menaced the foundations of the 
State. 

Before the war the idea gained ground among the Southern 
Slav intelligentsia, and particularly among the youth, that Serbia 
was destined to liberate and unite all the Southern Slavs with 
the help of Russia. Secret revolutionary and terrorist organiza¬ 
tions were formed, in which high-placed officers of the Serbian 
General Staff took part. This movement played into the hands 
of a group of high officers in the Austro-Hungarian General Staff, 
headed by its chief, General Conrad von Hoetzendorff. For 
years he urged a preventive war against the foreign enemies of 
the Empire, either against Italy or against Serbia and Russia. 
The endless strife between the nationalities encouraged, indeed, 
all the external and internal enemies of Austria-Hungary, and 
gave them the impression that it would be easy to break up the 
Empire. The wish to counteract this view and to restore the 
prestige of the Empire inspired the hazardous foreign policy of 
Aehrenthal. When the Bosnian crisis was peacefully settled, 
Conrad continued his propaganda for war. The Emperor was 
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opposed to a war, and dismissed him in disgrace. Unfortunately 
he was soon reinstated in his former office and the assassination 
of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand by Serbian fanatics gave him 
the opportunity of achieving his purpose, with the powerful 
backing of the German war party. 

The outbreak of the war naturally wrecked all the hopes for 
national appeasement in Austria-Hungary. The war which the 
Austro-Hungarian war party had planned as a means for streng¬ 
thening the Empire, could not but destroy its moral foundations, 
even if the war had not ended in defeat and collapse. It is 
impossible to deny that the different nationalities, after the cruel 
experience of the war, were fully entitled to dissolve the Empire, 
and to constitute their independent national states. It is quite 
a different question, however, whether the dismemberment of 
the Empire, and in particular the way it was done, were really 
in the interest of the nations concerned, and whether it would 
not have been preferable to preserve unity among some of 
the nations in the form of a democratic federation. The opinion 
is now very widespread that the dissolution of Austria-Hungary 
was an immeasurable disaster for all its nationalities, for Europe 
and for the world. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE NATIONAL STATE AND THE NATIONAL WILL 

AND CHARACTER 


i. Feudalism and Nationality 


The modern national State has to a great extent arisen in 
opposition to the Teutonic and feudal ideas of government, 
though some of its institutions and traditions have developed from 
feudal germs. To the old Teutons the tribe was the nation ; 
they had no idea of a wider unity, and they possessed only a 
minimum of government. It has even been disputed whether 
their communities could be called States. 1 The great migrations, 
contact with the Romans, and the establishment of Germanic 
domination on the soil of the Empire were accompanied by the 
growth of royal power and the formation of larger peoples by 
fusion of different tribes. The kings then began to build states 
with the help of Roman officials and the Church ; but soon 
feudalism gained the upper hand, and when not curbed by a 
strong kingship, resulted in the splitting up of State and society 
into countless fragments. The feudal fiefs tended to assume the 
character of patrimonial states or of private estates in which the 
rights of government and property were inextricably mixed up. 

The effect of the unchecked growth of feudal power was that 
there was neither national territory, national citizenship nor much 
of national solidarity. In the same village some men, or some 
dues, or some rights of government might belong to one lord, 
and others to another. A noble might for different fiefs be a 
vassal of different kings and owe them loyalty, which in case of 
conflicts between them led to a conflict of loyalties as well. 
Feudal relations were often so complicated that it became impos¬ 
sible to say where the frontiers of a state were. In feudal society, 
moreover, community of rank usually implied a stronger 
mutual loyalty than common nationality. The solidarity between 
the nobles, or between the towns, of different countries was often 
stronger than that between the nobles and the towns of the same 
country. On the battlefield, for instance, knights from different 
countries spared one anothers’ lives and tried only to take prisoners, . 
who as a rule were well treated and released for a ransom. In 
battles between warriors of different rank, even if of the same 



^Cf. on this controversy G. von Below, der deuttche Stoat dts MitUlalters, 1914, vol. i: 
Kcutgcn, der deulscht Stoat dts MxiUlalters , 1918. 
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country, no such clemency was shown. True, knights also showed 
national pride or contempt ; but the positive side of nationality, 
the feeling of an obligation towards men of the same country or 
language was very little developed. Nevertheless, feudalism has 
made a great contribution to the development of modern nation¬ 
hood : Parliament has grown out of the institutions of feudal 
society. Feudalism, moreover, fostered the ideals of liberty and 
martial honour which have become incorporated in the traditions 
of modern nations. It is remarkable that countries such as India, 
China and Turkey, where no feudal nobility of our type has 
existed, have developed neither Parliaments nor a modern 
national consciousness. On the other hand, Japan, where the 
feudal nobility showed many parallels with Western conditions, 
was foremost in adopting Western political institutions, civiliza¬ 
tion and nationalism. 


2. The Building of National States 

The national State has to a very large extent been created 
by kings and their supporters, who hardly had much vision of 
the results of their policy. The aim of the kings was mainly 
the enhancement of their own power, partly for the better fulfil¬ 
ment of their royal duties, and partly for the expansion of their 
dominions. It is significant that those kings who took the 
decisive steps towards unity were rulers who were inspired by 
the ambition to form large Empires, such as Henry II m England 
and Philip II Augustus in France, both of whom dreamt ot 
world-domination. In England and France however the kings 
began a policy of expansion on a large scale only after they ia 
consolidated their power at home, whereas in Germany the 
Emperors neglected or failed to achieve this before seeking o 
increase their dominion abroad. This policy resulted in caa 
trophe and in the frustration of national unity for many centuries. 
The great divergency between the political traditions an **P' T *' 
tions of the Germans and the Western nations is largely du 

this difference in their evolution. , 

The efforts of the kings necessarily conflicted with , 

interests. It was most important therefore that the Chu , 
though itself the greatest feudal landowner, “SUflly took h ^ 
of royalty, and fostered the growth of unity. The nob V 
did their utmost to resist any increase in the power jj’ 

and sometimes frustrated internal appeasement I 8^ ^ 
however, the nobility soon began to prefer collect 
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Parliament to isolated insurrections and individual violence, 
which attitude was largely due to the sense of unity engendered 
by the royal policy. 

The main instrument of the rulers in building the framework 
of the national State, and often the real driving power behind 
them, was a new class of legally trained officials, the forerunners 
of modem bureaucracy. At first these officials were mostly 
ecclesiastics, but later these were largely replaced by laymen. 
This class was chiefly recruited from the middle class and the 
lesser nobility and in many countries the royal service also 
attracted ambitious men from abroad. The kings everywhere 
liked to employ foreigners and people of humble birth who were 
free from feudal and local traditions and who depended exclu¬ 
sively upon their favour. 1 Another mainstay of royal power con¬ 
sisted in mercenary troops, also predominantly foreign. The 
possession of an army gave the kings the opportunity of gaining 
a portion of the nobility by employing them as officers. Of great 
importance, furthermore, was the contribution of the urban 
middle class to national unification. This class provided the 
kings with able advisers and helpers and, though reluctantly, 
with money. It would be going too far, however, to credit the 
middle class with national initiative, a keen sense of nationality, 
or much vision of the economic potentialities of national unity. 2 
The burgesses served the royal cause, and the kings bestowed 
their favour upon them so far as their common interests against 
the nobility or clergy went. The burgesses themselves were not 
at all free from the spirit of feudalism and particularism. The 
town was their fatherland, and they were often as unwilling to 
make concessions to wider national interests as were the nobles. 


The great struggle of the barons against the foreign favourites of Henry III is well 
kn ° WI V . Joinville relates that King Louis IX made a non-Frenchman his conn/table 
and advised his son to win the people’s love ; otherwise it were better that a foreigner 
should justly rule the country. The famous legists of Philip IV, men like Philip Flot, 
tjuulaume de Nogaret, Pierre Dubois, came from southern France or Normandy, and 
were regarded as foreigners. Philip de Comincs, the adviser of Louis XI, was a 
native of Flanders. Later the Italian Mazarin belonged to the builders of the French 
national State. The Stuarts and William III, the Habsburgs, Hohcnzollcrns and 
Komanovs too made great use of foreigners in their service. Italian towns often 
entrusted foreign officials, the podestas, with the administration, in order to end violent 
struggles between the parties and classes, and to secure impartial government. 

In rranee, for example, many customs barriers were created between the 
provinces at the end of the fourteenth century, just at the time of the growing power of 
tne bourgeoisie m the Estates. The reasons were financial ones. The Estates, how¬ 
ever, soon advocated a policy of internal free trade, but the barriers were not abolished 
oetore the second half of the eighteenth century. The king made at several States- 
Jjeneral great efforts to unify weights, measures and currency, but the deputies of the 
iowns rejected these proposals as contrary to the interests of the common people. The 
reason was that the nobles would have had to be indemnified. The unity of weights 
and measures was not reached before the Revolution. 
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In countries, moreover, where the towns were not controlled by 
a strong kingship they became the scene of bitter social and 
political struggle which endangered national unity. 

The building up of the national State comprised countless 
small steps ; the detailed description of this process must be left 
to constitutional, administrative and social history and only a 
few general lines of approach to the national State can be indi¬ 
cated here. The development of a unified and strong State 
depended on a settlement of rights of succession which should 
obviate struggles for power on the death of a king, and it was 
furthered if a dynasty lasted long, which implied the accumulation 
of power and experience in the hands of royalty. In the Middle 
Ages France enjoyed great dynastic continuity, whereas in Ger¬ 
many the princes who elected the Emperor often tried to change 
the dynasty, so as to prevent the growth of its power. It is also 
a remarkable fact that in France no king was deposed before 


the Revolution of 1789, while in England during the Middle Ages 
five kings were deposed or killed, and later two more, and yet 
others were in danger of a similar fate. This was probably the 
reason why the English in the Middle Ages had the reputation 
of being “ fickle ”. In reality these depositions were a symptom 
of the power of the nobility. Territorial unity was secured when 
once the idea prevailed that the Realm was indivisible and 
inalienable. Further steps towards a united nation were the 
advance of social, economic and cultural factors, the development 
of a common law, a common administration and a common 
language, the mitigation and abolition of slavery, serfdom an 
excessive class privileges, the unification of weights, measures, 
currency, tariffs and the establishment of internal free trade. 1 ne 
Middle Ages could only achieve a part of these tasks. 1 he 1 e 
of the State also underwent a great transformation. 1 he teuaa 
idea of loyalty to the person of the king was superseded y 
idea of the impersonal, never dying Crown, the c o p 
sole ” of English law. The Germanic and feudal >dca° 
competence of the State, moreover, was that it had mere y 
uphold existing rights, and that its principal aims, therefore, con 
sisted in defence and justice. It was in the mediaeval a* 
republics that it was first considered a responsibility of t 
to P care also for the welfare of the people, and this contributed 
the development of the ideal of a close solidarity between 
citizens which is implied in our idea of a nation ^ 

While all these developments primarily fu t thcre d ^ 
of national unity, other tendencies brought about gr 
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in the idea of national liberty. Of decisive importance for 
nationhood and national character was the creation of organs for 
forming the national will. 


3. The Influence of Parliament on National Unity in 

England, France and Germany 


Parliaments developed during the Middle Ages in many 
countries from two roots. The one was the feudal court of a 
king or prince which was composed of his principal vassals and 
some clerks who advised and assisted him in his judicial, adminis¬ 
trative and political affairs. The other was an extraordinary 
assembly, consisting of a large number of influential or wealthy 
persons who were summoned by the king in times of stress, 
especially of impending war, for the purpose of securing the sup¬ 
port of the whole Realm. This council was often designated as 
the Community of the Realm. When such assemblies became 
regular institutions and represented a large section of the nascent 
nadon, they approached the character of a Parliament in our 
sense. For a long time, however, the regular council was often 
more a court for judicial cases than an assembly concerned with 
legislation. 1 

In the first phase of parliamentary development the initiative 
everywhere lay with royalty. Parliaments on a wider basis were 
formed by kings for the purposes of their government. The two 
fundamental principles of modern democracy and nationality, 
namely, representation and majority, were usually due to royal 
insistence. The middle class of the towns in all countries were 
little pleased with the demand that they should send delegates 
to an assembly for voting taxes for the king, and with incurring 
expenses of travelling and living. Many towns peddoned, there¬ 
fore, that they should be relieved from the burden of sending a 
delegate. Moreover, the pardcularism of the towns, and the 
Teutonic and feudal principle of unanimity were strongly opposed 
to the ideas that a delegate should have power to bind his electors 
by his vote, and that the consent of a majority should be binding 
on the minority. 2 

I 


This was particularly the case in England. Cf. Charles H. Mcllwain, The High 
Parliament and Its Supremacy, 1910 ; A. F. Pollard, The Evolution of Parliament, 
2nd ed., 1934. The view, however, has recendy been revived that the English Parlia- 
nient had in early times already the purpose of discussing all matters affecting the 
nation at large. Cf. B. Wilkinson, Studies in the Constitutional History of the Thirteenth and 
fourteenth Centuries, 1937, p. 263. 

* On the evolution of the principle of majority. Cf. Pollock and Maidand, 
History of English Law, vol. ii, p. 621 ; Josef Redlich, Recht und Technik des englischen 
rarlamentansmus, 1905, p, 536. 
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Among all classes it was the nobility, first the barons and later 
the knights, who showed most aptitude for converting Parliament 
from an instrument of royalty into one for their liberty, if often 
a rather feudal liberty. Even the nobility, however, did not at 
first insist upon a regular share in the governance of the Realm. 
This claim was only raised in exceptional circumstances if the 
nobles had serious grievances against the king. It was a long 
time before the stage was reached when the representatives of 
the nation in Parliament claimed wide and permanent power to 
control its destiny. 

Similar institutions existed in most countries and frequently 
they played a considerable role. Yet, nowhere has Parliament 
had such a share in forming national unity and national con¬ 
sciousness as in England. Professor A. F. Pollard says : 


Parliament, indeed, has been the means of making the English . 
nation and the English State. It is really coeval with them both. 
There was, it is true, an England centuries before there was a Parlia¬ 
ment, but that England was little more than a geographical expres¬ 
sion. It was hardly a nation, still less a State ; and Edward I was 
the first English king of an English people that could be described 
as even partially united and conscious of its unity. 


The principal value of Parliament in the Middle Ages was 
that it bridged over local, provincial and social barriers, and that 
it produced a public opinion and a common sentiment. Parlia¬ 
ment has thus been the peculiar means through which the English 

people achieved their unity and nationality.” 

The nations of the Continent have received their national 
unity, consciousness and traditions to a greater extent throug 
royal absolutism, military triumphs, religion and civilization than 
through their parliamentary institutions. The reason why 
Parliament was a much greater success in England than on t e 
Continent lay in the fact that in critical epochs royalty there was 
strong enough to ensure internal peace, together with a measure 
of national unity, while the nobility, backed by the middle classes, 

were strong enough to prevent the king from h 000 " 111 ^ 
powerful. On the Continent this development was checked hy 
frequent external and civil wars which provided the ru ers w 
a strong army, by the particularism and jsolation^m of th^ 
provinces and towns and by the acute antagonism 
classes. This antagonism gave the king the chance to p Y 
one class against another and often induced large sections otm 
people to welcome royal absolutism as the restorer o 

peace and order. 
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The national significance of the English mediaeval Parliament 
consisted in the early development of the idea of a national 
representation as a standing institution, in the absence of a sharp 
division into Estates, and in its broad groundwork of local self- 
government. 1 A peculiar feature was the extraordinary over¬ 
representation of the boroughs as compared with the counties. 
But it was not the spirit of the urban middle class which developed 
or dominated Parliament. The boroughs usually elected knights, 
and for a long time the parliamentary seats of numerous boroughs 
were completely at the disposal of either the king or of aristo¬ 
cratic families. The franchise in the counties and in at least 
some towns was rather wide, but after the close of the Middle 
Ages the power of royalty and oligarchic tendencies were on the 
increase. Nevertheless, the old English Parliament was always 
recognized as the mouthpiece of the nation, and this was mainly 
due to the role of the lesser nobility or gentry which formed a 
class of great political energy, training and ability. This class 
was not predominantly a warrior caste, enjoying high privileges, 
like the knights on the Continent. It stood nearer to the people, 
formed a link between all classes, and provided the nation with 
an experienced and comparatively progressive leadership. In 
England as elsewhere kings have tried to ally themselves with the 
lower classes against the upper ones, but it was perhaps the salient 
point in the evolution of English characteristics that the upper 
classes at last got the better of royalty through the support of 
large sections of the other classes. After the revolution of the 


seventeenth century England became more aristocratic than 
before. She practically became an oligarchic republic, in a 
monarchical form, ruled by a small number of aristocratic families. 
This system, in spite of all its defects, was the only one which was 
able to develop the Cabinet system that forms the backbone of 
parliamentary democracy to-day. At that time also the industrial 
revolution set in and prepared the soil for the evolution of 
democracy. It is doubtful whether England would have become 
a great industrial Power under a reign of absolutism or democracy. 

In France the States-General showed many parallels to the 
English Parliament. 2 At several assemblies, particularly in 1357 
and 1413, principles were laid down which if they had been 
carried out would have converted France into a national parlia¬ 
mentary State. The spirit of parliamentary liberty, however, 


P F - W. Maitland, Constitutional History of England, 1911 ; Julius Hatschek, 

Lnglische Verfasswigsgeschuhle, 1913. 

, • Viollct, Histoire des institutions politiques et administratives de la France . igoq, 
3 Is. ; Georges Picot, Histoire des Etats Giniraux de 1355 d 1614 , 4 vols., 1872. 
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did not prevail against the rising tide of absolutism. There were 
several reasons for the divergent development of England and 
France. While in England there was one Parliament only, we 
find in France numerous provincial and local assemblies ; and 
when the king failed to obtain from the States-General what he 
had asked for he applied to the provinces or towns separately 
or to assemblies of selected notables, and he usually succeeded 
in getting what he wanted. This procedure was furthered by 
the strength of particularism and the unwillingness of the towns 
to give representative powers to their delegates. The franchise 
became in France more democratic than in England. The great 
feudal principalities, however, were represented by their princes 
only. In the course of time they escheated to the Grown, and 
the whole country was for the first time represented by elected 
deputies in 1560. In England the whole country from the very 
beginning sent representatives to Parliament. Moreover, in 
England the nation appeared in Parliament to a larger degree 
united than in France. 1 In France the Three Estates, the clergy, 
nobility and middle class, formed separate bodies, and no resolu¬ 
tion was valid but by the agreement of all three Estates. The 
greatest weakness of the French States-General was that they 
never became a permanent institution but were only summoned 


by the king from time to time. . 

The States-General were rivalled by the High Courts of Pans 
and some other cities which were called Parliaments. I e 
Parliament of Paris aspired to the position of a supreme Senate, 
and regarded itself as the guardian of the unwritten constitution 
of the Realm, even against the king. Its members formed a 
hereditary aristocracy of lawyers, mainly of bourgeois csce * 
though ennobled. The influence and prestige of the Parliarne " 
was great, and a seat in the Parliament of Paris was muc 
coveted than a seat in the short-lived States-General. 

General, furthermore, lacked the broad foundation and p 
training school which the English Parliament possessed in local 
self-government. In mediaeval France a number 
enjoyed an autonomy which made them almostmdepemden 
republics. They were often unwilling to subordinate 
ests to those of the whole nation. But they could *«**££* 
this position, and the whole administration of the country 

ever more controlled by royal officials. 


1 The peerage and the casual use of the w ° rd * ‘jj^d sho^TpP- 61 
Parliament, do not contradict this , hc unity of the nation, 

clergy had their separate Convocations, but they did not spm 
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Finally one of the main reasons why the French parliamentary 
movement did not achieve the same results as in England lay in 
the mutual distrust and jealousy of the classes. The disintegra¬ 
tion of society through feudalism had gone much farther in France 
than it ever did in England, and the nobility had to a much 
greater degree preserved its character of a privileged warrior 
class. Many of them despised the middle and lower classes, and 
were hated by these for their arrogance and ruthlessness. While 
in England the towns had bought their charters from the Crown, 
French and German communal liberty had largely been won 
through fighting the feudal nobility, and the citizens preserved 
their hatred against their former foes. The nobles, moreover, 
deeply resented the fact that the kings often employed men of 
low birth in high offices and gave them titles of nobility. 1 The 
distrust of the third Estate went so far that they often refused 
even to appoint delegates for negotiation with the privileged 
Estates. 2 These, on the whole, were superior in political under- 
standihg and interest to the bourgeois, but they too put their 
class interest first. The kings, therefore, had no difficulty in 
playing off the classes against one another. In the Hundred 
Years War great military defeats and civil strife discredited the 
nobility and gave the middle class of Paris decisive power in the 
Estates (1357, 1413)- This development led to revolutionary 
movements of the masses, to dictatorship and terrorism, and to 
the danger of a general social conflagration. The result was that 
large circles which had sympathized with democracy were 
frightened and put their trust in royalty. 3 The king alone, 
moreover, was able to free the country from the English invaders 
and the still more terrible exactions of the mercenaries fighting 
for France. The Hundred Years War greatly furthered the rise 
of royal power. In 1439 the king laid the foundations of a 
standing army, and obtained from the Estates for this purpose 
the grant of a tax which he interpreted as perpetual. The con¬ 
sequence was that for a long time there was no further need 
for the king to convoke the Estates. 

After the victorious end of the war a rapprochement took 


. _ 1 The mentality of the French nobility is characteristically expressed in a document 
^ M f atthcw Paris, English History , tr. Giles, 1853, P- 202. The nobles claim to 
DC the chief men of the kingdom 44 considering that the kingdom was not acquired by 
written law, nor by the arrogance of the clerks but by the sweat of war . They 
ccme the clerks of having with foxy cunning 44 so engrossed the jurisdiction of secular 
pnnees, that the sons of slaves judge freemen according to their own laws, although 
°ncn Fa ^ Cr *° ^judged byus according to the laws of their former conquerors 
* P p des Etats Gintrauxy vol. iv, pp. 209, 290. 

F. Pcrrens, La democratic en France au moyen age , 2 vols., 1875. 
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place between the different Estates. At the Estates of Tours 
(1484) the deputies were no longer separated according to rank, 
though they were divided into six sections, called “ nations 
Even the peasants were represented. Philip Pot, Sire de la 
Roche, a deputy of the nobility of Burgundy, declared that the 
sovereignty rested with the people, which comprised all inhabi¬ 
tants of the Realm, and that royalty was an office, and depended 
on the people. The speech of this prominent statesman was not 
an isolated symptom. Democratic and national convictions were 
widespread in France. The unity of the classes, however, was 
of very short duration, The French invasion of Italy in 1494 
initiated a period of wars which greatly enhanced the warlike 
and domineering spirit of the nobility, and their contempt for 
the middle class. The Reformation gave the nobles a new banner 
for their struggle against royalty and for their own power, while 
the broad masses of the people were ardent partisans of the 
Catholic cause. The fanaticism of the religious wars at last 
induced all moderates to desire the establishment of a powerful 


monarchy in order to save France from anarchy. 

At the States-General of 1614—the last held before the great 
revolution—the changed spirit of the nobility manifested itself 
in a striking manner. After acrimonious bickerings the speaker 
of the third Estate, the President de Mesmes, said that the Estates 
were like three brothers, children of their common mother, 
France. He admitted that the nobility was of higher rank, but 
begged that the nobles should not despise the third Estate which 
comprised so many prominent judges and officials, and should 
recognize them as brothers. This appeal aroused the grates 
indignation among the noblemen. Some of them exclaime 
there could be no fraternity between the third Estate an - 

selves, as they were not of the same blood and virtue, tha y 
did not wish that the sons of cobblers or soapboilers should can 
them brothers, and that the difference between the two. Estate^ 
was that of masters and servants. A deputation of 
was sent to the king, and the speaker, Baron de^Senecey smd he 
was ashamed to report that the third Estate had dared to compare 
the State to a family composed of three brothers, an 

was an insult to the nobility. 1 , 

When the great revolution broke out the attemp ^ 

to revive the States-General, but it was bound to fail. J h y 
not met for . 75 years, and they had left no tradition and scn« 

ments which could satisfy the needs of the time. T 

i Cf. A. Thibaudeau, Histone des Etats GMraux, 1844, vol. i», P 
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had fostered national pride in the unity, power and splendour 
ofFrance. But this was no substitute for a parliamentary training 
and, in particular, for the education of the citizens in national 
solidarity through Parliament. The striving for the creation of 
a new and higher sort of national patriotism could only start 
from general principles and an ideal view of human nature and 
society. This approach did not lead to the goal of a united 
nation. The revolution soon turned into a ferocious struggle 
between the classes and parties and ended in anarchy and in 
the establishment of a military despotism, followed by a series 
of triumphs and defeats, revolutions and counter-revolutions. 
The causes of this development had their roots far back in the past. 

The German Empire possessed no central Parliament, for the 
Imperial Diet did not deserve this name. It was chiefly an 
assembly of princes and almost the whole power was in the hands 
of a few rulers. The knights of the Empire ceased to attend 
after the downfall of the Staufer dynasty. On the other hand, 
a number of free towns began to take part in the thirteenth 
century, but they were long denied the right to vote by the 
princes, and they had never much say. Moreover, the towns 
themselves were so imbued with the spirit of feudal particularism 
that they were very reluctant to make any sacrifices to general 
national interests. In the separate States, however, of which 
Germany was composed, Diets developed which often had the 
character of Parliaments. They contributed to the growth of a 
territorial loyalty which was largely an obstacle to the rise of the 
idea of a common German nationality. In many cases these 
Diets served mainly the egotistical interests of the privileged 
classes, and they were at last suppressed or silenced when the 
rulers attained to absolute power. 1 


4 - The Influence of War on the Formation of Nation 
and of Fundamental National Traditions 

The modern large nations have been mainly formed by wars 
partly by conquest, partly by fusion under the menace of conquest.. 
Every nation, furthermore, has developed its personality in great 
wars and everywhere the national ideology and character have 
een deeply influenced by them. Territory and language, religion 
and civilization, ideas of national interest and honour, the 


rJfH’lL’. H 5 cJ ,n ?' Deutsc}i i V'rfasswigsgeschichte, 1922, pp. 34, 54. Cf. G. von Below, 
p w it Un ^ ! 9 °° » M. Spangenberg, Vom Lehcnstaat gum Stdndeslaat, 1912, and 
r. W. Unger, GeschxchU der deutschen Landslide, 1844. 
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organization of the State and the structure of society were always 
to a large extent the product of wars. 1 

A war against external enemies has at all times been regarded 
by powerful classes as the best remedy against internal strife. 
Countless wars, indeed, have been waged in order to suppress 
or avoid the danger of internal disintegration, or in order to weld 
different elements into a larger national unit by evoking a common 
hatred and common pride. War, therefore, could be called the 
greatest instrument of national unification but for the fact that 
it also fosters the growth of forces which often imply a new 
menace to national unity. A typical instance was the Hundred 
Years War between England and France. It has decisively 
furthered national unity on both sides, and also developed funda¬ 
mental national traditions. Later on, however, the English 
knights and soldiers who returned from the war had a large 
share in the peasants’ revolt and the internal Wars of the Roses. 
In both countries it required the strong hand of a powerful royalty 


to restore unity and peace. 

Great wars in which vital interests of the country are at stake 
usually lead to the concentration of power in the hands of the 
rulers and to the predominance of the military over the civil 
element. The consequence is a restriction of freedom, especially 
freedom of speech, the demand for blind obedience and the rise 
of a dictatorial rule. On the other hand, great wars also compe 
the Governments to appeal to the help of wider circles, or even 
to the people as a whole, and this tends to lead to an increase in 
popular rights and social equality. Wars therefore imply both 

a democratic and an anti-democratic tendency. 

In many countries war has to a great extent moulded the 
mentality of the ruling and politically acuve classes who repre 

sented the nation and determined its destiny. The ®“J J h at 
difference between English and continental cond d 

the English nobility much earlier and to a greater deg 

to be a^privileged warrior caste. Anglo-Saxon feudah m^aheady 

showed a less warlike character than feuddism in h F 
Empire. 2 The Normans conquered England large y 


1 Aristotle already emphasized the relations ^ twc £ h ^ flu ^ cc of warfare on the 
organization, cf. Politics, iv, 3, 10 ; v 3 ; yi, 4 » Th t Delbruck, GeschichU 

stricture of politics iu. especially f.^ed in the ^eat work y of his disciple, 

der Krieeskunst im Rahmen der pohtischen Gtschichle , b vols., an 

Emil Daniels, Gtschichle des Knegswesens. socially trained for expeditions 

» The Frankish knights were professional soldier, =Frankish and Saxon 
to distant countries. There were many difference 5 bets chap .«, p. 93 ; 

feudalism. Cf. W. ; in many places, S. M. 

Paul VinogradofT, English Society in the Eleventh Century, 1900 , 
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their superior military organization and many maintained their 
warrior spirit for centuries. On the other hand, they seem also 
to have brought traditions with them which helped the kings 
to lay the foundations of the modern State. The kings revived 
the old national militia and promoted the demilitarization of the 
nobles by the prohibition of feuds and fortified castles, and by 
converting feudal services into contributions of money which they 
used for hiring mercenaries. The nobles, however, were always 
apprehensive of the danger which a strong royal army would 
imply to their power and for this reason tried to prevent its 
development, and especially opposed the employment of foreign 
mercenaries. Many of the English nobility seem soon to have 
had more interest in the management of their estates and in 
politics than in war. 1 The knighthood of England took less part 
in the Crusades than that of France and Germany. 2 Edward I 
gave a great impetus to the rise of national sentiment both by 
his organization of a representative Parliament and by his great 
wars of conquest in which a new military technique was used. 
Edward III continued both lines of policy with astonishing 
success. Petrarca wrote in his letters : “ When I was young the 
English were considered the most timid of the barbarians and 
now they have defeated the most warlike French.” 3 This 
remark shows that the English before the French wars were 
regarded as a comparatively non-military people. They waged 
the French wars not with a feudal army as did the French, but 
with troops recruited from all ranks. In later English history 
factors gained considerable force which in the long run tended 
to discourage militarism, namely, Parliament, the commercial 
interests and the Christian and liberal spirit. Parliament has 
sometimes been more warlike than the king, but on the whole 


Stenton, The First Century of English Feudalism, 1932 ; F. Liebermann, Gesetze der 
igelsachsen ,1903, vol. ii (Glossar) ; in many places, Helen Cam, Local Government in 
frarma and England , 1912 ; H. Delbriick, Geschichle der Kriegskunst , 1907, vol. iii. 

England was far ahead of all countries (except Arabic Spain) in progressive 
Agriculture, as evidenced by the treatises on farming by Fleta, Walter de Henley, 
rosseteste and Fitzherbert. Walter of Henley’s Husbandry (edited by E. Lamond and 
.Cunningham, 1890) shows that already in the beginning of the thirteenth century 
. . rc ,Vf rc who were interested in good methods of production and book-keeping, 
n ? t * c ? vc *ke management of their estates entirely to their bailiffs. The 
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it was strongly opposed to the formation of a big army because 
it saw in this a possible danger to its predominance. 

In France and Germany the nobility preserved their character 
as a warrior caste much more than was the case in England. 
In both countries the warlike spirit was maintained not merely 
by great wars against foreign enemies but also through incessant 
internal wars and feuds. Many attempts to restrict the feuds 
were made by the Church and the kings but for a long time with 
little success. In Germany the breakdown of the imperial power 


in Italy after the death of Frederick II and its consequences 
deprived the knights of their employment in imperial service, 
impoverished them and forced them to become robbers, in which 
capacity for centuries they committed the greatest atrocities 
against the German people. This had the consequence that the 
knights and the middle class became extremely hostile to one 
another, that a spirit of violence permeated all classes, and that 
the social tension between the upper and lower classes became 
more acute than in any other country. A main reason why no 
central Parliament could develop in Germany was the long degra¬ 
dation of the knights to a robber class, which unfitted them for 
political leadership. The German episcopate which was mainly 
in the hands of the nobility was deeply infected by its warlike 
and ruthless spirit and the lack of a strong central authority led 
to constant class struggles and to revolutions. In the towns the 
patricians overturned the rule of the bishops and nobles an 
subsequently their reign was overturned by the artisans. e 
peasants often rose against their lords and were defeated an 
cruelly punished. The fierce antagonism between the classes was 
later partly aggravated and partly replaced by the hatred e 
Catholics and Protestants. This mentality was the chief reas 
why Germany lagged so far behind other nations on t e roa 
national unity and liberty. In France, national unity was a 
last restored and enlarged by the progress of royal absotatem, 
though at the expense of liberty. In Germany it was 
the absolute power of the territorial princes w ic g 
succeeded in putting down anarchy, and in restoring a reig 
law, though at the expense of unity and liberty. of 

The national differences in the position and did Y not 

classes and their influence on the national charac 
escape the attention of mediaeval writers. J ohn ° , 

(twelfth century) complains of the inefficiency an s uggi 
of English military leaders in struggles with the savage Welsh, 

who were devastating English territory, and he prai 
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warlike valour of the English which could be restored by training 
and discipline. 1 He quotes Pope Eugenius Ill’s opinion that 
the English were by nature better fitted than anyone for any 
enterprise they might choose if it were not for their levity. It 
was not military power, indeed, on which the English prided 
themselves, but their freedom, wealth and merriness. Henry of 
Huntingdon’s famous praise of England as a free, merry, wealthy 
and generous country was repeated by numerous other English 
writers, and this view was also accepted by foreigners. 2 

The interests of the lower classes were better protected in 
England by the Royal Courts than in countries where the central 
authority was weak. This was particularly noticeable in the 
French possessions and explains the popularity of English rule. 
An angry Count of Armagnac wrote to Henry III that under 
the rule of no other power did burgesses and rustics so domineer 
over nobles as in the territory subject to the king. Froissart says 
that the English nobles were chivalrous and loyal while the 
artisans and common people were cruel, dangerous, proud and 
disloyal, and that the nobles were anxious to keep on good terms 
with them. They only demanded from the people what was 
reasonable and dared not to take an egg or hen without payment. 
In the fifteenth century Philippe de Comines, the adviser of 
Louis XI, admired the English Parliament, and pointed out that 
in no other country were public affairs better conducted and less 
violence committed on the people. Sir John Fortescue drew 
his proud picture of the constitutional monarchy in England 
which he contrasted with French despotism. While in France 
the people were terribly oppressed by the soldiery and by arbitrary 
acts of the Government, the English people lived in security and 
were better fed and clothed than any other people. 

The German and the French knights vied with each other in 
boasting of their pre-eminence in warlike virtues. Nevertheless, 


} n French wars great stress was laid, indeed, on military training of the whole 
P e * j n *377 ar *d 1477 all sports were forbidden except archery which, moreover, 
r^H m o an ,?^jgatory^ exercise. Henry VIII continued this policy. Cf. G. 

171 Britain from the Conquest to the Reformation , 1919, p. 397. 
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the Germans appeared to the other nations as particularly ruthless 
warriors. John of Salisbury comments bitterly on German 
arrogance and calls the Emperor Frederick I a “ Teutonic 
tyrant ”. 1 He also refers to King Louis VII of France, who 
was despised by the Germans resident in Paris because he lived 
like a citizen among his people, and did not appear in public 
guarded by an escort of soldiers like d tyrant going in fear of 
his life. Walter Map tells a story in which the English king is 
characterized by his wealth, the German Emperor by his military 
might, and the French by their enjoyment of life. An interesting 
tract, named Noticia Saeculi (1288), written by a German, prob¬ 
ably Alexander of Roes or Jordanus of Osnabriick, 2 discusses 
the diversity of national characters. The author finds that the 
Italians are ruled by the economic instinct, the Germans by the 
lust of domination, and the French by their thirst for knowledge. 
This leads to the predominance of the people in Italy, of the 
warriors in Germany, and of the clergy or the scholars in France. 
Each nation shows many good and bad traits corresponding to 
its fundamental tendency and the ethos of its ruling class. The 
author describes these traits in great detail and some of his 
observations still agree with views widely held to-day. 

Towards the end of the Middle Ages the German knights, 
according to Froissart, had a very evil reputation for ruthlessness 
towards their enemies and for neglecting the code of chivalry. 
Philippe de Comines describes the extraordinary number ana 
violence of the robber-knights in Germany who have little to tear 
from the princes, as these need their military services in 
wars. In 1519 Erasmus wrote to a friend that he ha c 
such brutes among Christians as he could not ave e iev 
exist. The disorder in Germany was partly due to the natur 
fierceness of the race, partly to the division into so many p 
States, and partly to the tendency of the people to serv 
cenaries. 3 This tendency maintained itself for severa 

The internal wars and insecurity that reigned in France: and 
in Germany in the Middle Ages led to the foundation ofnu ^ 
fortified points of refuge which later developedlin ^ fc udal 
also other reasons fostered the growth of to\ • many 

disintegration of the central government, ^rthcrmor ^g en _ 

towns the opportunity of winning an almost repu 

« Cf. Clement Webb, John of Salisbury Pf ^hische Geschichtsforschtmg, 

2 Cf. F. Wilhelm in MxtUilungen dts Institute fur ostermcn 
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dence. This movement went farthest in Germany, where the 
reign of violence and the weakness of the Government were 
particularly pronounced, while in France the rise of royal power 
increasingly restored peace and restricted municipal autonomy. 
In England, where conditions were more peaceful, urban develop¬ 
ment was much slower than in Germany, except in London, 
and the English towns were always firmly under the control of 
the central government. Some of the German town-republics 
achieved a remarkable development of wealth and civilization 
which aroused the greatest admiration of such foreign observers 
as Aeneas Silvius, Machiavelli and Bodin. The German mer¬ 
chants for some time played a paramount role in English trade 
and finance, and Edward III even pawned the Crown of England 
to them for a loan. Many German towns, moreover, became 
great seats of industry and the Germans excelled in many crafts 
and manufactures. The fundamental differences in the social 
structure of the nations also expressed themselves in the sphere 
of industrial evolution. In Germany the great demand for 
armour, swords and other implements of war, together with 
natural conditions, 1 stimulated the rise of the iron and metal 
industries, of mining, and of machinery for these productions. 
The Free City of Nuremberg became the foremost place in Europe 
for mechanical products. In England natural and social 
conditions fostered the rise of sheep farming and later of the 
cloth industry. In France the ascent of royalty to power was 
connected with the development of artillery for the royal army, 
and of such luxury industries for the Court and the aristocracy 
as silk, glass and porcelain. The national peculiarities in the 
field of industry which developed many centuries ago to some 
extent still characterize the economic life of the nations at the 
present day. 


5. The Development of Modern Militarism 

One of the most important factors which fostered the rise of 
modern nationalism was militarism. This term is commonly 
used in as vague and misleading a way as nationalism. The 
two concepts are sometimes almost identified, and sometimes 
entirely dissociated, for instance, when. Gandhi is called a 
nationalist, though he is certainly quite opposed to any sort of 

1 , In ol {? timcs Jhe “ost important materials were for smelting charcoal and 
f? d f °f hydraulic power. Germany was much richer than England 

as sest** • nd thb to ° accounB f ° r h “ “ ri > r d -'i°p—, 
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militarism. From a sociological point of view militarism is not 
simply nationalism, nor the maintenance of a strong army, nor 
even a policy which might lead to war. Militarism in our ter¬ 
minology designates a specific body of ideas and sentiment relat¬ 
ing to politics and social life. 1 One of its historical roots was the 
old warrior-spirit, as embodied in the traditions and ideals of a 
privileged warrior-caste. This spirit implied a specific code of 
honour, centred on the prestige of the warrior, the cult of war¬ 
like heroism, of noble blood, and of symbols such as the flag 
and the sword, later also uniform, duelling, etc., the belief in 
war as the profession most worthy of a nobleman, the contempt 
for manual labour and trade, the claim to a privileged position, 
and the rejection of the “ bourgeois ethos ” and of equalitarian 
and democratic tendencies. This spirit has been modified by 
the development of military technique and political organiza¬ 
tion. Whereas the old way of fighting consisted in individual 
combats between knights, the new way became that of disciplined 
mass-action. The mailed knight was replaced by the officer. 
It was no longer so much personal courage and strength which 
were the decisive factors but tactics and strategy, technical means 
of warfare and the art of swaying public opinion. A new men¬ 
tality arose which esteemed qualities and methods quite alien to 
the spirit of knighthood, such as unity of command, strict sub¬ 
ordination, mechanical obedience, cunning stratagems, political 
propaganda, the principles of raison d'etat and of a double morality. 
Modern militarism consists of a mixture of the warrior-ethos with 
the new technical mentality, and their application to politics. 
Moreover, militarism has in recent times become allied with 
nationalism, and both have gained immense power through this 


alliance. . . , 

In former times militarism was mainly a professional ethos 

restricted to professional soldiers. The knights who took service 
for wages, the condotticri, lansquenets, and other military adven¬ 
turers had neither a dynastic nor a national loyalty, though t ey 
had their typical mentality and code of honour. Kings a e 
created a dynastic militarism which often also possessed som 
national traits, in so far as the king and the nobility represen 
the nation. It took a long time, however, until in certam nations 
militarism became fully national. In the Hundred Ye W 
the national English army proved superior to the fe ^ for 

army. The French nobility showed the greatest conte p 

• The most comprehensive and instructive book on the subject is Alfred Vagts, 
History of Militarism, 1938. 
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the non-noble auxiliaries of the king and they always opposed the 
arming of the common people as this was regarded as a menace to 
their own position. In the fifteenth century the Swiss developed 
new infantry-tactics which were superior to those of all other 
States. For some time there was even an aggressive Swiss mili¬ 
tarism, though the Swiss fought predominantly as the mercenaries 
of foreign kings. In the sixteenth century the Spaniards were 
foremost in the art of war and also in militarism, and later 
on the Dutch contributed much to military technique. In the 
seventeenth century the French gained supremacy in both 
fields. Louis le Grand paved the road for Frederick the Great. 
England outdistanced all rivals in the development of maritime 
power. 

The decisive event in the history of militarism was the rise 
of Brandenburg-Prussia in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen¬ 
turies. 1 In the Middle Ages the Teutonic knights founded in 
Prussia a State with a highly organized administration and army, 
and its memory may have contributed to the spirit of later Prussia. 
In the seventeenth century the “ Great Elector ” Frederick Wil¬ 
liam began an ambitious and unscrupulous policy of expansion 
with the organization of military power for his aims. He and 
his successors, in particular the Kings Frederick William I and 
Frederick II, succeeded in building up a highly organized military 
machine and a civil administration and financial system which 
was exclusively focused on the increase of military power. The 
most significant feature in this system was the position of the 
King as supreme military leader and unlimited dictator. Before 
Frederick II the greatest incarnation of the striving for military 
glory and power was Louis XIV. But the King himself did not 
regularly lead his armies, and he was much less of an all-powerful 
dictator than Frederick. In Prussia the King was a soldier first, 
the army was the foundation of the State and the officer was 
regarded as far superior to any civilian. Frederick II became the 
most perfect representative of a completely unscrupulous policy 
of raison d'etat or Machiavellism. In his two Political Testaments 
of 175 2 an d 1768 Frederick gave an account of his principles for 
his successors. The best way of concealing one’s secret ambi¬ 
tions is to profess peaceable intentions till the favourable moment 
comes for putting the cards on the table.” All religions, declares 
the King, are but absurd fables and Christianity is an Oriental 
fairy-tale which only idiots believe. Two incentives govern men : 
fear of punishment and hope of reward. The common soldier 

1 Cf. for details and literature, F. Hertz, Xationalgdst undPolitik, 1937, vol. i, p. 64. 
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must mainly be directed by fear. He must fear his officers more 
than all the dangers of the battle. The officers, however, must 
be actuated by ambition. The nobility alone has a sense of 
honour and must, therefore, form the groundwork of the State. 
Nationality was quite alien to the King. His policy was even 
frankly anti-national, and he envisaged the carving up of Ger¬ 
many. He hardly considered the middle class as belonging to 
the nation. The only class he trusted was that of the officers, 
and only a nobleman could become an officer. This class was 
granted extraordinary privileges while the common soldier was 
treated with brutality and contempt. 

The concentration of all power in the hands of the King 
enabled him to realize also some beneficial reforms, though many 
achievements ascribed to him by his admirers are mere legends. 
Frederick’s profession of “ enlightened ” views and his intercourse 
with Voltaire and other French wits have won him the praise of 
numerous intellectuals, though many of the great German writers 
of that time regarded him with aversion or mixed feelings. When 
the King died, Mirabeau found to his surprise that nobody in 
Berlin mourned for him. Not a word of regret or praise was to 
be heard. Everybody was utterly sick of the King. In his last 
years republican convictions had made great headway among 
the educated classes of Prussia. Though Frederick had no 
interest in German nationality he later on became the idol of 
German nationalism and his name was never pronounced in 
modern Germany without affixing “ the Great 

The fact that Prussian militarism had not yet become national 
was one of the reasons for the catastrophe in the struggle o 
Prussia with Napoleon. The French dictator was certainly a pro¬ 
nounced militarist too, and has made characteristic confessions 
in this regard. But he had gone through the school of the Revo¬ 
lution and had learnt to make use of the principle of equality 
for his purposes. Those of humble birth had the same chance 
under the Emperor as the nobles, and the civil service had a more 
dignified position under him than under Frederick. apo eon 
militarism therefore was national. He intoxicated large masses ot 
the French people with the sense of being “ la grande na on . 
After his death the Napoleonic legend represented him 
friend of the people, of liberty and nationality, and wit g 


success. 


The defeat of Prussia in her struggle with Napoleon ( l8 ° 8 ) 
greatly discredited the militaristic system and led J. 0 a * °«JL 
reorganization of the State in a Liberal spirit, in which the 
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von Stein had a large share. 1 Prussia was thereby enabled to 
win wide sympathies among progressive elements in all parts of 
Germany, and later on to take the lead in the establishment of 
a strong national unity. Prussian militarism also gradually 
became national, though there was great resistance to be over¬ 
come. The King and the Junker class for a long time were 
against arming the whole people because of possible dangers to 
their power, and the Liberals rejected conscription as hostile to 
civilization. It was Gneisenau who advocated “ an alliance of 
the Government with the nation ”, and a rising of the people 
against French domination. The King first objected that a 
revolutionary, popular war was possible only in a nation that 
was endowed with intelligence but not in Germany where it 
would lead to chaos. 2 Gneisenau and Clausewitz were also 
brilliant exponents of the philosophy of militarism which was 
centred in the dogma that from time to time war was indis¬ 
pensable for moral regeneration. Militarism recovered its full 
power over Prussia and then over Germany only through its 
victory over the revolution of 1848, and through the successful 
wars which Bismarck waged for national unification. Bismarck’s 
policy led to an immense increase in German aggressive nation¬ 
alism which went far beyond his own aims and views. 3 


6 . The Development of Totalitarian War anev 

its Influence on Politics 


In former times war was by no means regarded as the con¬ 
cern of the whole people, nor was the State willing and able to 
make use of all its forces for war. If wars frequently inflicted 
horrible sufferings on the masses, this was mainly due to the fact 
that the rulers had no power to control the soldiery, and were 
compelled to tolerate their excesses. With the growth of mili¬ 
tary discipline individual violence was more and more repressed, 
but the Governments themselves systematically organized the 
exploitation of all the forces of the nation for warfare. War 
became national and totalitarian, and this greatly contributed to 
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preparing the ground for the totalitarian State of our time, though 
specific historical circumstances were required to bring it to life. 

In the age of feudalism it was in principle the feudal classes 
only which had to wage war. An old French verse says : “ The 
clerk’s duty is to pray to God, the noble’s duty is to fight, the 
peasant has to provide the bread.” The nobles regarded war 
as a chivalrous sport and as their privilege. Their object was 
by no means to kill their noble enemies but to capture them and 
to get a high ransom for their release. 1 They detested and con¬ 
demned the use of unchivalrous weapons such as the long-bow, 
the cross-bow, or the gun, which enabled a low-born man to kill 
the most valorous knight from a distance. 2 The common people 
who lived in the territory where war was waged were often 
treated with the greatest cruelty without distinction of friend or 
foe, though the Church made many efforts to protect the people 
against violence. Towards the end of the Middle Ages the 
Welsh and English archers and the Swiss pikemen proved superior 
to the knights in warfare. They did not observe the feudal code 
of honour, they aimed at killing the enemy, and the Swiss rustics 
were notorious for refusing quarter even when a ransom was 
offered. 

In the era of royal absolutism war was the occupation of 
mercenaries recruited from the scum of the earth, and the ci\il 
population often had to suffer terribly at their hands. The 
civilians were not liable for the defence of their country. Recruit¬ 
ment and training of the soldiers was expensive and the kings 
had little money. Strategy, therefore, was anxious to economize 
in shedding blood. In many cases large numbers of prisoners 
of war were enlisted in the army of their former enemy where 
they were usually quite willing to serve. Armies were small an 
in autumn and winter fighting was stopped. The officers w o 
came predominantly from noble families to some extent preserve 
chivalrous traditions. At the battle of Fontenoy (i 745 ) “ ie 
English and French officers commanding the ranks confirm mg 
each other exchanged polite salutes before beginning to tig , 
though modern research has discounted Voltaire s story t a ea ^ 
side carried courtesy so far as to leave it to the other to shoo 


i This custom was still widely observed in the eighteenth century. Cf. A. Babeau. 

La vie militaire sous r^arded the reputation 

* Montaigne remarks that in his youth the French nobil tyre^ ^ ^ j fcncing 

of being good at fencing as injurious and abstained . * cf Montaigne, 

because subtle feints were derogatory to true and ingenuous virtue. 
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The French infantry had the tradition of charging first with 
the bayonet, and not even answering the fire of the 
enemy. 1 

The growth of the power of governments and of discipline 
and the spread of the ideas of Enlightenment in the eighteenth 
century resulted in warfare becoming steadily milder. Barbari¬ 
ties against the civil population were no longer tolerated, though 
wholesale devastation of a country was sometimes resorted to for 
strategical reasons. Even the practice of Frederick II seems mild 
when compared with that of Napoleon. “ There are several 
striking examples in the eighteenth century of the way in which 
the Austrian armies in particular forfeited success through their 
extreme scrupulousness in abstaining from any demand on the 
civil population ”, as a great English authority says. 2 The 
American and French Revolutions inaugurated a new era of 
warfare, and the revolutionary methods were then perfected by 
Napoleon and by the Prussian strategists who organized the war 
of liberation against him. Popular mass levies began to replace 
the small professional armies, the principle of general compulsory 
service was introduced, the soldiers were inspired by democratic 
and national enthusiasm and able to fight in open order instead 
of in close formation. The mass armies could no longer be 
fed by supplies carried in trains or stored in magazines but 
were obliged to live on the country. The Americans employed 
war methods and tricks which the English condemned as un- 
gentlemanly, 3 and the French revolutionary armies also increased 
the fierceness of fighting. As regards relations between invading 
armies and the population the French revolutionary armies un¬ 
doubtedly had a lower standard than the old royal armies. 4 
Robespierre and the Convention decreed that no quarter should 
be given to English, Hanoverian and Spanish troops, and though 
the army was reluctant to carry this out, in 1795 some eight to 
nine thousand Spaniards were massacred. Napoleon in general 
adopted the Jacobin principle of terror in war, and he often 
applied methods of warfare which his enemies did not consider 
compatible with honour. Military aims, however, were usually 
not served by wholesale destruction, and in point of fact Napoleon 
used terroristic methods but sparingly. A characteristic instance 


.1 \ Cf : ? n **“* ^dilion Henri Martin, Histone de France , tome xv, i860, p. 282. In 
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occurred in the French-Austrian war of 1809. 1 The Archduke 
Charles defeated Napoleon in the Battle of Aspern, but when it 
was suggested to him to pursue the retreating French he refused, 
saying that enough blood had been shed. A few days later 
Napoleon defeated him at Wagram by concentrating an unusually 
large number of guns and smashing the Austrian troops by 
artillery-fire instead of using the bayonet. Napoleon, though 
quite free from humanitarian qualms, excused himself for this 
new technique in a talk with General Bubna in the words : 
“ What should I have done ? My best infantry is in Spain.” 
But he also realized that the new method which cost him more 
blood than the old one implied a great risk, and this induced 
him as it had the Archduke in the same situation to prefer 


diplomacy to war. 

In the course of the nineteenth century it was typical of the 
policy of reaction that general compulsory service was abolished, 
or greatly restricted, because the monarchs and the ruling classes 
were afraid of arming the masses and of admitting large numbers 
of non-nobles to the officer-corps. On the other hand, in every 
revolution the principle of a popular army was proclaimed by 
democrats who saw in it an instrument for securing liberty against 
reactionary powers with their professional armies. The final 
outcome was an extraordinary expansion in the size of armies, 
and the subjection of the whole life of the nations to military 
regimentation. This development, which took place only grad¬ 
ually, was due to two factors, namely, to the application of new 
technical measures in warfare and the rise of nationalism. Moltke 
was the first great master to make use of railways and telegrap is 
for moving and directing a mass army of up to 500,000 men, an 
operation which before would have been considered impossible. 
Bismarck’s knowledge of human nature and German efficiency 
in thoroughgoing organization of administration an popu 
education succeeded in rendering the German people a 
tool in the hands of the militarists. The mass army which the 
democrats had planned for establishing a reign of justice a 
equality within and among nations became in reality 
instrument for imbuing large masses with a longing o 
power and prestige, and with blind obedience towards their 

mi1 InThe nineteenth century political liberalism, 

ciple opposed to war and violence, fostered the nse °f naUonal ^ 

and thus involuntarily contributed to the outbreak o V 

1 August Fournier, Napoleon I, 1913* tomc 2 * P' 2 ^ 2 ' 
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which were caused by the conflict of national aspirations and 
which were fought out with national fanaticism. On the other 
hand, economic liberalism tried to prevent war from embracing 
the whole economic and social life of the peoples. In the Crimean 
War Russia continued to pay interest on her loans to British 
bondholders and even raised a loan in the City for this purpose, 1 
and Russian raw materials were imported by Britain via Prussia. 
In the Franco-German War of 1870-1 business relations 
between the two belligerents were not interrupted. Business 
men in Berlin received letters from their correspondents in Paris, 
which was besieged by the German army, by way of balloon- 
mail. If business men did not take part in the wars of the 
Governments, the latter did not regard it, as their task to defend 
business-interests abroad by military means. According to the 
Liberal principle of non-interference the British Government and 
British organs of public opinion often declared that if British 
investors had lent their money to foreign creditors who did not 
pay, it was not a matter for the Government to intervene to 
enforce payment. 2 Apparent departures from this principle are 
mainly to be explained by reasons of high policy. The most 
notable exception was Britain’s intervention in Egypt. The real 
cause, however, was not care for the interests of the bond-holders 
but the wish to protect the road to India which the decay of 
Turkey exposed to danger. 

A step towards what is called to-day “ total war ” was made 
in the Civil War in America. 3 It became an aim of warfare to 
wreck the morale of the civilian population by destroying the 
resources of their country. The democratic North took the lead 
in this new type of warfare while the aristocratic South clung 
more to the old idea of war as a knightly duel, a “ gentleman’s 
war”. In the Franco-German War of 1870-1 the American 
General Sheridan visited Bismarck and stayed with him behind 
the German lines for some time. Once when the question of 
humanity in war was being discussed, and a high Prussian official 
was advocating humane methods, Sheridan dissented and said 
it was advisable to treat the population with the utmost vigour. 
It was an aim of strategy to cause the inhabitants so much suffer¬ 
ing that they must long for pea^e and force their Government to 
demand it. The people, Sheridan remarked, must be left nothing 
but their eyes to weep with. This observation pleased Bismarck.* 


1 E ‘ , L ’ Woodward, War and Peace in Europe, 1815-1870, ioqi, p 88 
I ^P les 8? vcn by Woodward, pp. 95 fj ’ I04 . 7 93 ’ P 

4 pf d* 0 ?”p TrU k °iv Ada 5 n i’ America's Tragedy, 1934, p. 338. 

Cf Montz Busch, Bismarck, Some Secret Pages of His History, 1898, vol. i, pp. 171, 22 g. 
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The wars which Bismarck made for establishing Prussia’s 
hegemony in Germany opened an era of great armaments for 
which the progress of technology furnished quite new means. In 
many states great efforts were made to render all resources avail¬ 
able for war. Nevertheless, belief in the reign of law was still 
so widespread and potent that serious attempts were made to 
bring about disarmament and to mitigate warfare. In 1898 
Tsar Nicholas II of Russia issued a manifesto which deplored the 
intolerable burden of armaments and the horrors of war and 
which proposed international agreements for restricting them. 
The Tsar was doubtless actuated by a genuine love of peace, 
though Russia had also financial and military reasons for limit¬ 
ing an increase of armaments in which she could not keep pace 
with other Powers. 1 The result was the first Conference at The 
Hague in which all Great Powers and most other States took 
part. The Russian main proposals were a standstill in arma¬ 
ments and compulsory arbitration. The majority of the Govern¬ 
ments represented there were more or less favourably disposed, 
but Germany wrecked the whole plan by her sharp opposition. 
The German diplomatic documents reveal that the Emperor 
Wilhelm II was furious and spoke in the rudest and most con¬ 
temptuous way of his cousin Nicholas. The Dutch Government 
moved to discuss also the inviolability of private property at sea. 
Opinions, however, were much divided and the discussion was 
postponed for the next Conference. The British naval exper 
Admiral Sir John Fisher, showed himself a militarist 
only behind the scenes. A second Conference was held at lhe 
Hague in 1907, which was followed in 1909 by a Conference in 
London The Liberal Government in Great Britain took a keen 
interest in peace and the mitigation of war and was ready for 
substantial concessions as regards naval warfare. to 

enter here into details of international law, and on y 
emphasize how strong the forces working ^ 
reign of law were in many States. Even in Gerrnan ^ h a ^ d 
Office opposed the intransigent militarism of the Admi y 

^X K he"outbreak of the war in .9.4 smashed all hopes. 
peaceful development by international co-operauo 1. of 
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Germany’s conduct of the war, moreover, showed for the first 
time the picture of a totalitarian war with all the means of modern 
technique and on the greatest scale. 1 This sort of war completely 
obliterated the distinction between the soldier and the civilian. 
The whole population, even women and children, were employed 
in the service of the gigantic military machine in which the 
individual and his rights were reduced to total insignificance. 
Ludendorff's practical dictatorship already foreboded that of his 
later companion. Hitler, though in many respects it by no means 
attained to the same degree of bestiality. After the war the 
League of Nations attempted to build an international reign of 
law. It is not intended here to discuss the relations between the 
League and the problems of nationality, and this subject must be 
left for another occasion. 


7. The National Will 

Certain ideas connected with nationality such as the national 
personality and character, national sovereignty and self-deter¬ 
mination, the national mission and responsibility play a para¬ 
mount part in modern politics. They all imply the existence of 
a national will, but there is the greatest possible divergency of 
views about what this means. Both the word “ nation ” and the 
word “ will ” can be understood in different ways, and it is 
difficult to grasp how a great multitude of people widely differing 
in interests, opinions and insight can form anything like a common 
will at all, especially if we understand by “ will ” not a fleeting 
impulse caused by blind emotions, but a reasonable will formed 
on careful consideration of all circumstances and in accordance 
with the true interests of the people, the will corresponding 
to what the people really wants. Even individuals of mature 
character and trained in judgement are often not immune from 
illusions, prejudices and passions which may hinder them from 
forming a reasonable will, and the great majority of individuals 
are still more dominated by irrational factors. If they, neverthe¬ 
less, succeed in managing their private affairs in a fairly reason¬ 
able way, this is due to the fact that in most cases they are told 
how to act or not to act, by laws, public opinion, their technical 
training and experience and the advice of experts, and if they act 
contrary to these rules they are either punished by the State or 
suffer certain losses. In national affairs the risks implied in a 
misjudgement are immensely greater. On the one hand, these 

* Cf. James Gamer, International Law and the World War, 2 vols. 
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affairs are much more complicated than private affairs and the 
consequences of a mistake may be ruinous for a whole nation. 
On the other hand, the overwhelming majority of the people have 
no special training in judging such affairs, they are to a great 
extent swayed by prejudice and illusions, and international law is • 
lacking in effective sanctions. 

The problem of the national will forms the crux of modem 
political science. 1 It arose with the growth of national con¬ 
sciousness and of the idea that the nation was Sovereign. Public 
law formerly often distinguished different sections of the popula¬ 
tion by special names indicating their political status. In 
countries with rigid barriers between the social ranks the upper 
and ruling classes were often designated as the “ nation ”, while 
the lower strata were the “ people ”. In England, however, this 
distinction never became a practice, though the classes were 
certainly very different in political influence. An Elizabethan 
statesman, Sir Thomas Smith, in his book on the Commonwealth 
of England (1565), defines a commonwealth or nation as a society 
of free men united by a common accord. Slaves or bondmen 
form no part of it. In Parliament every Englishman from the 
King to the lowest is assumed to be cither present or represented. 
Smith particularly praises the classes of gentlemen and yeomen, 
who in his description appear as the core of the nation. The 
humblest class which the Romans called proletarians have no 
vote, though they have some share in local administration. In 
England at that time serfdom had already practically disappeared, 

while it still existed on the Continent. ^ 

In German documents of the fifteenth century “ German 
nation ” stands for the princes and the Free Cities, who formed the 
Imperial Diet. Luther in his appeal to the Christian nobm y 
says that “ the German nation, i.e. the bishops and princes should 
act as Christians and protect the people given into their charge . 
Nation is clearly distinguished here from people. In Hungarian 
constitutional law, compiled by Verboeczy, the nobility was 
designated as “ populus ”, and the lower classes, who were with¬ 
out political rights, as “ plebs Aulard says that in the eigh¬ 
teenth century “ nation ” in France meant the nch and le 
classes In 1758 a spokesman of the third Estate, the ou 
geoisie, called it an indignity that lawyers, authors. artists, mer¬ 
chants and financiers were counted among the peopl , Y 

■ Cf. Harold Laski, Cram,no, of Politic, ; 'Z'volk^Su, 

T. Bryce, Modern Democracies, 2 vols., 1929 i Hans Dclbruck, negienmg 
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really belonged to the higher classes of the nation. The German 
historian Archenholtz, a great admirer of English liberty, wrote 
in 1793 : “ By nation I understand the upper classes of the people 
only. The lower classes, i.e. the artisans and peasants, are on the 
whole everywhere semi-human beings.” The conception of the 
upper and middle classes as alone forming the nation was main¬ 
tained in Germany far into the nineteenth century. The differ¬ 
ence was elaborated with further arguments by a French writer, 
Fievee, who in 1802 wrote : 1 

“ Rousseau made a mistake and misled all minds with a single 
word, the word ‘ people ’. Whenever you meet in the Contrat 
Social the word * people ’, replace it by the word ‘ nation ’, and you 
will be gready surprised to find that what impressed you before has 
lost its sense. The reason is simple. I am not saying that in France 
and in almost all countries the word ‘ people ’ represents the idea 
of that part of the nation which by its poverty and lack of education 
is naturally excluded from the discussion of great interests of the 
State. I am going much farther and wish to point out that the 
French people is not equivalent to the French nation. The nation 
implies the citizens, the Government, the laws, and even the habits, 
while in the word 4 people ’ in its widest sense, the Government may 
not be comprised, which leads to all the errors of the Contrat Social.” 

Fievee further tries to show that the people cannot have a will 
because they are not a unity. But a nation can have a will 
because it comprises a people constituted under a government. 

The difficulty of conceiving how a plurality of divergent wills 
can be united into one single, rational will has often been put 
forward by defenders of Monarchy arguing that this system alone 
was able to guarantee the unity of the national will. Bismarck, 
however, pointed out in his memoirs that in an absolute Monarchy 
the decision of the Sovereign frequently was the result of the most 
various influences by irresponsible persons, 2 and history shows 
that in autocratically governed States policy was often extremely 
vacillating, according to the change ol influence of rival groups 
and individuals. 

The forming of a reasonable collective will implies two tasks, 
that of forming a plan likely to further the true interests of the 
community and that of inducing its members to accept it. The 
prospect of solving these tasks increases and decreases with the 
difficulty of the social and political problems concerned and with 
the number of people who have a share in determining policy. 
Now in modern society the nations are faced with problems 

p. 15^' FiCV6C ’ UUrtS JUr PAn * Uune et ^JUxions sur lapkilosophie du XViy sitcU, 1802, 
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immensely more numerous and complicated than ever before. 
The activities of governments have greatly increased and many 
problems have arisen which are exceedingly difficult to judge, for 
example, those of international policy. On the other hand, 
many more people are taking part in politics to-day than in 
former times and very few only have the time and ability for care¬ 
ful political thinking. In such circumstances it is hopeless to 
expect that the people as such could form one single reasonable 
national will, and this holds good for the highly educated intel¬ 
lectual classes even more than for the masses. It is the function 
of parties to form a uniform will at least in a section of the people, 
or rather to win the confidence of a section and to obtain a tacit 
mandate to form a will for the members of the party which is not 
necessarily in full accordance with what these members really 
desire. Nevertheless an investigation of the political psychology of 
various classes and groups would lead to the result that the 
political mentality of the great majority still shows a large amount 
of vague, wishful, inco-ordinate and inconsistent ideas, the pro¬ 
pensity to think in analogies and symbols, and a strong influence 
of prejudices and illusions. 1 

The idea of the national will as that of the whole nation has 
hardly ever been realized. In its stead the idea has been adopted 
that the will of the majority stands for that of the whole nation, 
which is obviously a fiction. Certain cases, moreover, are 
excepted from the rule that the majority decides ; for example, 
the rights of national minorities, and in general the principle of 
majority tacitly implies the condition that it is not used in an 
oppressive way. Even in democratic countries, moreover, large 
sections of the nation were often excluded from the franchise,- or 
example, women, and sometimes the mode of voting resulted in 
giving the majority of seats in Parliament to the minority o 


voters. . , 

In the United States the Presidents have several times been 

elected by the minority, mainly owing to the system of in irect 

voting. The most momentous election in American history was 

that of Abraham Lincoln in i860. Lincoln was electe wit 

1 866 4.^2 votes, while his rivals received 2,787,780, or almos a 

million more. In 1876 Hayes and in 1880 Harrison wereecce 

by minorities. In 1913 Woodrow Wilson became Presiden 


1 Cf Graham Wallas, Human Nature in Politics , 1910 ; J. Bryce, Modern Democracies, 
192 2'Even Rousseau was of the opinion that a 

prise the whole people. It could also be restricted to the half of it. 
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6,157,800 votes, while the other candidates polled 8,139,000 votes, 
and 3 millions did not vote at all. If the national will, therefore, 
means the will of the total electorate, he represented only about 
a third of it. If the adult population over 21, both male and 
female, exclusive of aliens, are regarded as the nation, then Wilson 
represented only 12 per cent of it. 

The greatest instrument for the formation of a national will 
to-day is the Cabinet system which developed under the Whig 
ascendancy in the eighteenth century. But whether this moment¬ 
ous evolution was at that time desired by the nation at large is 
very doubtful. If the Whig aristocracy had not disposed of such 
a large number of more or less rotten boroughs, the majority 
would have fallen to the Tories, who probably had the great 
majority of the people behind them. 1 The Tories would hardly 
have asserted the power of Parliament by the development of 
Cabinet-rule. They believed, moreover, that “ trade would be 
the ruin of the English nation ”, and opposed “ turning England 
into a mercantile republic like Holland ”. 2 

Bryce in his monumental work on democracy comes to the 
conclusion that “ Free Government cannot but be, and has in 


reality always been, an Oligarchy within a Democracy ”—not an 
oligarchy of class but one based on natural talent. The functions 
of the people consist mainly in control and are more negative than 
positive, i.e. “ the people can more readily reject a course pro¬ 
posed to them than themselves propose a better course ”. In 
spite of these limitations modern Democracy has a proud record, 
especially in regard to the social and cultural progress of the 
people. The widespread view that the rule of Democracy 
hinders the rise of great personalities to leadership is contradicted 
by countless examples of outstanding democratic statesmen. 
True, Democracy alone is not enough ; many historical, social 
and moral forces must co-operate in order to secure a successful 
development. Most of all the rivalry between classes must not 
go so far as to exclude a certain solidarity and confidence between 
them. The longing for internal unity and harmony has inspired 
many thinkers and leaders to work out the idea of a nation as a 
close solidarity with one single will. This ideal cannot be 
realized, unless in exceptional cases, but it can be replaced by the 
spirit of compromise and toleration. The idea of a uniform 


national will has even done much harm, especially in judging 

dJJ?; °{ E ^ Eighteenth Century, chaps, i and 2. On the 

doctoral structure of England cf. L. B. Namier, The Structure of Politics at the Accession of 
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other nations and interpreting their actions as the outcome of an 
invariable national character. 

The idea of a nation comprises both the political organization 
of the State and the economic and cultural organization of society, 
and the national will is assumed to be a function of both. There 
are several types of the concept of a nation, each implying a 
specific view of the national will. Before the rise of nationality 
the State was conceived as a Divine institution in which the only 
real Sovereign was God. When the nation came to be regarded 
as Sovereign, it took over from royalty its mystical, sacred char¬ 
acter and philosophers ascribed to the nation a Divine character, 
mission and authority. 

The conservative theories of the State see in it an historical 
personality composed of various ranks with separate functions. 
The national will is identified by them with the national traditions, 
the wisdom of the forefathers, and their interpretation is entrusted 
to the Monarch and the aristocracy. Society is in these theories 
hardly separated from the State. Church and State, public and 
private rights are in many ways intertwined. Liberalism identi¬ 
fies the State with a society for the maintenance of the Reign of 
Law, the Rights of Man, inherent in human reason. Nationality 
is assumed to be subordinated to reason and morality and means 
hardly more than voluntary membership in a society for mutual 
defence. Society is to the Liberal much more important than the 
State. The spokesmen of the nation are the enlightened middle 
class, the intellectual professions and the wealthy bourgeoisie, but 
many Liberals expected that the diffusion of wealth and education 
would lead to the extension of the franchise. The ideology of 
Democracy regards all inhabitants of a State as the nation and 
rejects the idea of a leading class, though in democratic States 
citizens of a different skin, colour or language have often hard y 
been recognized as true nationals. Society is regarded as sub¬ 
ordinate to the State and this leads to the transformation o 
Democracy into Socialism. Now the nation was again identified 
with a class endowed with a mission. Marx declared in his 
“ Communist Manifesto ” : “ The workers have no fatherland. 
The proletariat has first to seize political domination, elevate 
itself to the position of the national class, and constitute ltselt as 
the nation, thereby still remaining national, though not in t le 
bourgeois sense But Marx predicts that the abolition o 
internal class divisions through the victory of the proletana wi 
lead to the disappearance of antagonism between nations. 
Modern nationalism, lastly, sees the essence of a nation in its 
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honour and power and bases nationality on race. Its theory of 
State is strictly authoritarian and society is completely subordin¬ 
ated to the State. In this respect and in others too nationalism 
differs from conservative authoritarianism. It is not the Monarch 
and the historic aristocracy who embody the spirit of the nation and 
are entitled to represent it, but a racial aristocracy composed of 
elements of various classes. But the real driving power of 
nationalism has everywhere been a section of the intelli¬ 
gentsia, and the military caste with auxiliaries from other 

classes. 

In the ideology of every nation various concepts of a nation 
are more or less combined. As has been said before, a nation is 
held together partly by tradition, partly by interests, partly by 
ideals. The Conservative concept stresses tradition, its adherents 
feel as members of a nation mainly because they arc proud of its 
glorious past, and if a State abandons this legacy, this seems to 
them to amount almost to the end of the nation. The democratic 
concept accentuates interests, and inclines towards the view that 
there is hardly a nation as long as the great mass of the people 
has no adequate share in the national wealth and civilization . 1 
The Liberal concept emphasizes the ideal of right. In this view 
• there is no nation if the Reign of Law has ceased to exist. Many 
Liberals, moreover, attributed to the nation the mission to pro¬ 
pagate certain ideals in the world, namely, the ideal of national 
self-determination, and that of an international order for securing 
peace and goodwill. The firmest national solidarity is achieved 
if all three concepts are adequately used in the building of the 
national ideology. 

The national will is the work of a leading elite composed of 
various factors such as a dynasty and its servants, a Church, a 
ruling class, or a party. In order to deserve the designation 
“ national ” this will must be accepted, or at least tolerated, by a 
considerable section of the nation which must have the ability 
and power to make this will prevail within the nation. It must, 
moreover, be consistent with the existence of the nation, for it 
cannot be assumed to have the will to commit suicide. These 
conditions imply that there is a certain community of aspirations 
between the different parties and classes of the nation overriding 
their antagonisms. Where no common ground exists between 
them there is neither a national will nor a nation. 


1 Cf. Otto Bauer, Die Nationahtaetenfrage und die Soziddemokratie, 1907. 
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8. National Self-Determination 


National self-determination has become a principal dogma in 
modern politics. Almost all nations and parties recognize this, 
at least in theory, but they put the most varied interpretations 
upon the principle. Self-determination means that the nation 
itself is the ultimate authority in the determination of its affairs 
without foreign intervention, and, as a territory is inseparably 
linked with the idea of a nation, this implies the right to make use 
of a specific territory. Self-determination in this general sense 
appears so natural to common sense that it can hardly be dis¬ 
puted, except by those who claim a divine mission, or the right 
of racial superiority, or simply the right of Might, to impose their 
will upon other people. In fact, the principle that a people has 
a right to its fatherland, has always been admitted though not 
always practised. 1 The modem concept is merely a new inter¬ 
pretation of an old principle. 

The demand for national self-determination is usually repre¬ 
sented as one for liberty. Nevertheless national self-determina¬ 
tion is by no means identical with political liberty. It does not 
necessarily imply a democratic regime, but merely freedom from 
foreign interference, The Irish did not lack political freedom . 
when they were still united with England, Scotland and Wales. 
As a matter of fact, they possessed more seats in the British House 
of Commons than corresponded to their share in the population, 2 
and their political influence was still enhanced by the fact that 
they often held the balance between the two great parties. Their 
national and social interests were by no means neglected in 
modern times, as the British Government made great efforts to 
win the Irish by meeting their demands for social improvements. 
What the Irish wanted, however, was not good government ut 


a national government. 3 

The idea of self-determination implies three questions . 

(1) The criteria for determining nationality. 

(2) The means of forming and expressing the national will. 

(3) The purposes and limits of the national will. 

1 Matthew Paris, who was rather hostile to the We j?» 

English History (tr. Giles, vol. iii P- 238) that in their f ^‘^‘"hieflysuppor^ed and 
their cause appeared even to thcirencrn.es to!beJ^.andwh J s Y hom PP thcy wcrc 
encouraged them was the thought that like the Trojans, from t for th eir 

descended, they were struggling with a firmness worthy ol 

ancestral laws and liberties. , • Ireland, of 53,200 in 
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The demarcation of a nation can be founded on either the 
territorial or the ethnic principle. It can either identify the 
nation with the inhabitants of a given territory, or with a group 
irrespective of territory, but showing certain ethnic characteristics. 
Both principles have many varieties. Territory can mean an 
historical state ©r province, or a region forming a natural unit 
independent of historical frontiers. An ethnic group can be 
characterized by race, language, religion, civilization, or occu¬ 
pation ; and either the present state of things can be taken 
as a starting-point, or that of a former age. Now, the outcome 
of any consultation of the national will, whether by means of a 
plebiscite or otherwise, obviously depends on the demarcation of 
the group considered as the nation. 

The most frequent usage has been to start from historical 
territories, though great conquerors like Napoleon have frequently 
used their power for creating quite new frontiers on strategical, 
political, administrative or economic grounds. If these terri¬ 
tories should also be ethnically homogeneous this was often 
regarded as an additional asset, though sometimes it seemed more 
desirable to join in one State different peoples who could then be 
played off against each other. With the growing strength of 
democratic and national sentiment, however, the demand arose 
that national self-determination should be exercised independently 
of territories. The existing States or provinces were to be par¬ 
titioned according to ethnic criteria, and each of the new units 
was then to have freedom to join the nation to which it felt akin. 
Unfortunately, in practice it often proved impossible to find any 
criterion which would be generally acceptable. The classical 
example of an irreconcilable conflict of views on this point was 
Macedonia. 1 In the last decades before the Great War six 
nations claimed the Macedonians, or sections of them, as their 
nationals and fought their rivals with every weapon they possessed. 
The question as to which nationality the Macedonians really be¬ 
longed to was the despair of ethnologists and the nightmare of all 
the European Cabinets. The oldest claim was that of the Greeks, 
who had for long dominated the Church and the schools and still 
possessed a strong position in both fields. The greater number of 
the Macedonians did not speak Greek, but Greek propagandists 
pointed out that their civilization was Greek. The Bulgarians 
argued that the majority were Bulgarian both in speech and in 
sympathy. This was contested by the Serbians, who claimed that 
certain features of Macedonian dialects, as well as their folklore, 

1 Cf. N. Brailsford, Macedonia , its Races and their Future , 1924. 
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were rather Serbian than Bulgarian. The Albanians maintained 
that the essential thing was race. The Macedonians, they said, 
were of the hardy Albanian race, and not effeminate Greeks. 
The Roumanians maintained that a certain section of the popula¬ 
tion was related to them in language and civilization. Finally, 
their rulers, the Turks, also had some relatives and followers 
among the population. Their chief argument, however, was that 
only they could provide a government not partial to one of the 
struggling nationalities. All the nationalities carried on an 
incessant propaganda of the utmost unscrupulousness and 
violence. Terrorism and bribery were used on a large scale and 
sometimes with great success. Frequently a whole village would 
change over from one side to the other so as to avoid being 
murdered, or more frequently for material profit. Of course, 
ideal motives also played a role. But it was clear that a large 
part of the population did not possess a firm national consciousness 
determining their nationality. Many, obviously, had no idea of 
the nature of nationality; their village was to them the nation. 
Others spoke more than one language or had other affinities with 
several nations in different respects. 

The multitude of conflicting criteria for determining nation¬ 
ality was often further increased by the claim that not the present 
share of a nationality in the population should count, but that 
which existed before a country came under the influence of a 
foreign domination. All those, it is contended, who came after 
that date were intruders who must either be expelled or subjected 
to confiscatory measures and in any case were to be excluded 
from taking part in a plebiscite. In cases, however, where foreign 
rule had lasted for a considerable time it was almost impossib e 
to carry out this restitutio in integrum without a great dca o 
arbitrariness and injustice. 

A further difficulty in fixing the territorial basis of a nation 
according to ethnic principles is the fact that frequently 1 eren 
nationalities are living so mixed up with one another t at 1 is 
impossible to form large territories without including consi era e 
minorities. Theoretically it would, o\ course, be possible to 
accord self-determination to enclaves too. In practice, howeve , 
this would lead to impossible conditions. A modern1 State: an 
society cannot be built up in a tiny territory surrounded by 1 
neighbours. Small States had a better chance of surviving 
time when the European equipoise and free trade: were s 
force. After the last war their prospects deteriorated thr J • 
destruction of the Balance of Power and the rise of an aggr 
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economic nationalism. In general, moreover, it must be empha¬ 
sized that national self-determination is intended for nations and 
not for fragments of nations. It would certainly be absurd to 
allow every province or town of a State to claim the right of 
secession. This would lead to a paralysing instability in every¬ 
thing and to political and social desintegration. This limitation 
of the right of self-determination, however, presupposes the clear 
and undisputed determination of nationality. We cannot state 
what is merely a fragment if we have no settled idea of what is the 
whole. 

The Irish nationalists claim that the whole of Ireland forms a 
natural territory which cannot be divided. According to their 
view the people of Ulster—of whom two-thirds are opposed to 
incorporation in the present Irish Free State—form a part of the 
indivisible Irish nation and therefore cannot exercise a right of self- 
determination which is open to the whole nation only. It is also 
argued that the people of Ulster are descendants of Scots and 
English intruders who settled in Ireland in the time of oppression. 
Ulster, of course, rejects these interpretations of self-determination 
and claims that the principle of ethnic personality should be 
applied. The standpoint of Sinn Fein is not unlike the claim of 
the German nationalists to Alsace. This country has always 
been predominantly German in language, and it was also German 
in sentiment before Louis XIV annexed it against the will of the 
people. But the majority later became French in sentiment 
without being directly coerced. In our time, therefore, the 
Germans maintained that besides language the popular will at 
the time before the annexation by France was decisive, while the 
French contended that the later will of the population should 
decide. The Boer War arose from the claims of foreign new¬ 
comers to political rights in the Transvaal—-claims backed by 
the British Government. In the case of Palestine, however, the 
British Government wishes to prevent the immigration of large 
numbers of Jews which might jeopardize the Arab majority. The 
Jews also claim Palestine on historical grounds, while the Arabs 
reject this argument. The Czech claim to the dominating 
position not only in Bohemia and Moravia, where they form the 
majority, but also in Silesia, where they are a small minority, 1 
was based on the ground of the historical and natural unity of all 
countries of the Bohemian Crown, and on the argument that the 
Germans were settled there in the Middle Ages or later while the 


1 In the formcr Ausd-ian province of Silesia the Czechs formed 
Poles 32 per cent and the Germans 44 per cent of the population. 


24 per cent, the 
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claim to Slovakia was based on the opposite ethnic principle. In 
the former Kingdom of Hungary the Serb minority descended 
from refugees who found asylum in Hungary when the Turks 
conquered Serbia. In this case the historical and natural unity 
of Hungary was not recognized by the Peace Treaty, but the non- 
Magyar populations were united with their kinsmen according to 
the ethnic principle, together with large Magyar minorities. 

The realization of self-determination, moreover, depends on 
the method of forming and expressing the national will. In 
former times this will was largely identified with that of the his¬ 
torical Estates, that is the ruling classes. Even to-day the national 
ideology of many democratic nations assumes that in the struggles 
of former ages the nobility fought primarily for the national cause. 
The revolt of the English barons against Henry III because of his 
favouring foreigners in his service appears to our time as a national 
struggle, though the barons themselves were largely descendants 
of foreign conquerors, and their leader Simon de Montfort was 
attacked by his enemies because he was a foreigner and still 
wanted to hold the sovereignty of the whole Kingdom in his 
hands, as Matthew Paris says. The struggle for Irish independ¬ 
ence was formerly mainly one of the Anglo-Irish upper classes. 
In the revolt of the Bohemian nobility against Habsburg rule in 
1618 some of the most prominent leaders of the rebellion were 
Germans, for instance Thurn and Vels, while the leaders of the 
Imperial Party were the Czechs Zdenek Lobkowitz, Martinitz 

and Slavata. 1 . , 

With the rise of democracy the method of a plebiscite appeared 

more and more as the right way of realizing self-determination. 
Nevertheless, after the last war plebiscites were only granted in a 
few cases. As a rule it was not considered necessary to hold a 
plebiscite in order to ascertain the will of the people and the-Allies 
made use of other evidence. President Wilson even thought that 
the whole of Upper Silesia should be given to Poland without a 
plebiscite ; but Lloyd George insisted on taking a ballot, whicn 
resulted in 60 per cent, of the votes being cast for Germany. ® 
country was partitioned between Germany and Polan as a 
possible according to ethnic frontiers, though this engen er 
great economic difficulties. In this case great care was taken to 
safeguard the freedom of voting and to mitigate untoward con¬ 
sequences of the partition. In general, however, plebisci 
seldom proved a reliable method of ascertaining the genuine ^11 
of the people. History shows that they were mainly used y 

1 C f. Adam Wolf, Geschichtlichc Bilder aus Oeslerreich, 1878, i, P- 3 ° 9 - 
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dictators for securing a popular assent to their seizure of power or 
to annexations. The two Napoleons were very successful in 
managing plebiscites, which always resulted in overwhelming 
majorities in their favour, and Hitler has further “ improved ” 
upon their methods. Terrorism, of course, played a great role in 
Hitler’s plebiscites, but the hypnotizing of the masses by an 
extraordinary technique of suggestion was also most effective. 
Exciting speeches and articles full of intoxicating slogans, clever 
allurements, sinister intimidations, the radio howling at every 
street corner, gigantic posters and symbols, propaganda by 
cinema, the fascination exercised by masses marching, shouting 
and singing, the din of big drums and martial music, the flood 
of flags, dazzling illumination, the roar of bombers in the air 
and the clattering of tanks and guns in the street, and the 
* feeling of being surrounded by spying eyes every moment, day 
and night : all this creates an atmosphere to resist which would 
require a combination of considerable critical intelligence, extra¬ 
ordinary energy and willingness to sacrifice everything. 

True self-determination obviously presupposes conditions 
which enable a people to form a judgement free from pressure, 
terror, suggestion, prejudices and ignorance. In normal times 
there is no terrorism and political misjudgements can as a rule 
be made good without too much damage ; but issues of national 
self-determination always arouse passions to a high degree, the 
calculation of consequences is often extremely difficult, and 
errors in judgement can seldom be made good in a peaceful 
way. 

The third question implied in the problem of national self- 
determination is that of its legitimate objects and its limits. A 
nation cannot interpret this right in the sense of unlimited power 
to do as it likes, at least not without incurring the risk of self- 
destruction. International law has in this regard developed 
many rules, and we need not enter here into the details. The 
reconstruction of an international reign of law after this war will 
be faced with the urgent necessity of restricting national Sover¬ 
eignty much more than hitherto. The bitter experience of recent 
history leaves no doubt that the idea of unlimited Sovereignty 
which was disguised as national self-determination has had dis¬ 
astrous consequences. When Hitler militarized the Rhinelands 
contrary to International Law democratic public opinion in 
certain countries regarded this as justified by the principle of self- 
determination. Now everybody realizes that this act was the 
first step towards Hitler’s aim of world-enslavement. Before the 
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last war the mighty Russian Empire never repudiated its obliga¬ 
tion under the Treaty of Paris to abstain from any fortification 
of the Aaland Islands and France respected the neutrality of 
Haute-Savoie laid down by the Congress of Vienna. The idea 
of a reign of law implies that nobody is entitled to exercise his 
rights in a way damaging vital interests of others. Nobody is 
permitted to set fire to his house with the possibility of destroying 
adjacent houses. 

Denials of self-determination, indeed, have frequently been 
defended on the ground that otherwise vital interests of another 
nation would be menaced, and this argument has very often been 
misused for purposes of aggrandisement or domination. The 
most frequent cases were the demands for strategical frontiers, for 
access to the sea and for the possession of natural resources. The 
invention of aircraft, tanks and submarines, however, has gready 
decreased the value of strategical frontiers, and effective defence 
now depends primarily on industrial potential and man-power. 
Small nations will only be able to resist a powerful aggressor 
by combining their forces and forming federations and by the 
establishment of an international reign of law. Access to the 
sea and to raw materials can also be achieved by means other 
than the annexation of territories and the denial of self-deter¬ 
mination. 

Self-determination, furthermore, has often been denied on the 
ground that another nation has either in the past opened the 
country to civilization or is the best suited to do so in the future. 
The weight of this argument depends on many circumstances. If 
Mussolini claims extensive non-Italian countries for Italy because 
the Romans once introduced civilization there, or if Hitler likes 
to justify his annexations by the civilizing role which the Germans 
have performed in those territories in past centuries, these argu¬ 
ments obviously are nothing else but paltry pretexts for conquest. 
But nations like Britain, France, Holland and Belgium ave 
certainly a good record as trustees of less developed peoples, an 
it is clear that their rule is not opposed to self-determination, u 
rather a preparation for it. A suspension of self-determination 
may also be justified when a nation is temporarily unable to orm 
a sound national will. This will be the case with Germany ana 
some other States after this war. Hitler has gone far in ex er- 
minating those elements among his opponents which were w is- 
pensable for the formation of a national will and it will cer y 
take time till this loss has been made good. A true nation 
cannot be formed by an amorphous mass, it depends on a 1 g y 
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complicated national structure which cannot be reconstructed at 
once when it has been destroyed. 


9. The Rights of National Minorities 

There are few countries in the world which possess a popu¬ 
lation of homogeneous nationality. Many have active national 
minorities and others have latent ones. In Europe the Western 
nations are on the whole more homogeneous than those of the 
East, 1 which is due partly to the fact that Eastern Europe in 
the past was often invaded by warlike peoples from Asia and was 
exposed to great movements and mixtures of races, and partly 
to the fact that the national State developed much earlier in 
the West and succeeded in amalgamating numerous small peoples 
into large national units. When later the Eastern nations tried 
to follow the example of the West by assimilating their minorities, 
they failed, owing to the facts that in the meantime every people 
had developed an intense national consciousness and that the 
rise of Liberal principles had rendered any large absorption of 
minorities by official pressure almost impossible. 

The Peace Treaties of 1919-20 formed a number of new 
national States, and, since these comprised large national min¬ 
orities, also imposed upon them certain obligations designed to 
protect these minorities against denationalization. These obliga¬ 
tions were embodied in a number of treaties and declarations, 
and the League of Nations was entrusted with the supreme 
control of their execution. Some agreements, furthermore, were 
concluded between different States with the object of safeguarding 
the position of certain minorities. The League of Nations, 
indeed, made great efforts to protect minority rights and its 
influence was certainly beneficial. 2 If its role, nevertheless, was 
widely criticized and found ineffective, this was not due to a 
lack of zeal or efficiency on the part of the League but to the 
enormous difficulties inherent in the problem. 

The minority rights guaranteed by the Peace Treaties were 
very restricted in scope and there is, for instance, no doubt that 
the actual measure of protection which minorities enjoyed in the 
former Austrian State was greater than that afforded by the 


..«P eciaU y excellent survey on these conditions triven bv C A Macartnev 
National States and National Minorities, 1934. g V V ’ 

°- tHc Lea | UC of Nations have been described in 
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Treaties, though certain of the Succession-States granted their 
minorities somewhat more extensive rights than the minimum 
prescribed by the Treaties. Most Succession-States, however, 
resented the restriction of their Sovereignty implied in the 
minority treaties, and some of them strongly opposed their 
subjection to any international control as incompatible with 
their national independence, and consequently tried to evade 
their obligations. Poland even openly repudiated her obliga¬ 
tions under the treaty. The Succession-States particularly 
resented the fact that no similar obligations in the interests of 
minorities were imposed upon the Great Powers. Italy indeed 
committed the worst acts of oppression against the German- 
Austrian and Slovene minorities annexed by her after the war. 
Germany also was free from such restrictions, except in Upper 
Silesia, and subsequently the Nazis could treat minorities with 
the greatest brutality. Finally, the general policy of the League 
was characterized by timidity and weakness in reprimanding 
and correcting arbitrary acts of member-States. This was the 
inevitable consequence of the constitution of the League itself 
and of its lack of any real power. 

The clauses of the treaties which promised minorities equal 


civil rights, “ facilities ” for the use of their language in the law 
courts and in their primary (though not in the secondary) schools 
and so on, although valuable, merely touched the fringe of the 
problem. Even where special agreements granted minorities 
more than minimum rights, their actual position in many cases 
remained unsatisfactory. They complained that they had no 
adequate share in the civil service, especially in the higher posts, 
that their special economic and cultural interests were neglected 
or violated, that they had no political influence, that the conduct 
of foreign policy was opposed to their national sentiments and 
that many officials showed great partiality and animosity in 
dealing with their requests. Many of these grievances were 
certainly justified while many others were grossly exaggerated. 
The relations of nations are so vitiated by distrust and jealousy 
and by open or veiled striving for superiority and domination 
that contending nations see every question in a wholly di eren 
light. The difficulties of minority protection consist in the tacts 
that the State to-day has power to control almost the w o e 
life of the citizens and thereby possesses countless possibilities 
discriminating, and that any special protection of nunon les 
under international control implies a limitation both of n * 
Sovereignty and of the principle of majority which is consi 
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essential for democracy. The solution of the problem, therefore, 
would require that both the majority and the minority were 
imbued with respect for human rights and with sympathetic 
understanding for each other which unfortunately is very rarely 
the case. In theory democracy is internationally-minded, but 
in practice even nations with a great democratic and humanitarian 
tradition are often unable to overcome national prejudices and 
animosities. This is particularly apparent from their treatment 
of racial elements which differ in the colour of their skin, or arc 
supposed to possess different “ blood ”. Another instance is the 
attitude of many modern democracies to aliens who do not con¬ 
stitute national minorities but who wish to settle in a country 
as individuals, to earn their living by honest work, to become 
citizens and to be recognized as nationals. The attitude of large 
and influential sections to these problems was often characterized 
by extraordinary narrowmindedness which was a combination 
of economic jealousy and national arrogance. Other sections 
of the same nation at the same time have often exhibited a totally 
different spirit and have done everything in their power to combat 
racial and national prejudices, and to give the foreigner a fair 
chance. 

Individuals who have sprung from a national minority or 
who have lived among a foreign nation have made a particularly 
great contribution to the rise of nationalism. In Germany before 
the last war the spread of Pan-German sentiment and the growth 
of hostility towards Russia and the Slavs were to a great extent 
the work of Germans from the Baltic provinces of the Russian 
Empire. The Baltic Germans formed an intellectually very 
active and energetic group with an aristocratic tradition, and for 
a long time they had provided the Tsars with many excellent 
officers, administrators, scholars and industrialists. The growth 
of Russian nationalism considerably restricted their role, and led 
to oppressive measures against the German minorities. Many 
of them emigrated to Germany where they had family contacts 
with the nobility and obtained influential posts in the army, in 
the civil service and in intellectual life. Their share in stimu¬ 
lating German nationalism was very great. A similar role was 
played by German intellectuals from the mixed territories of 
Austria-Hungary, who harboured the memories of countless 
local frictions with Slavs or Magyars and were imbued with bitter 
animosity against them. Adolf Hitler can only be rightly under¬ 
stood as the product of the mentality of this group as adapted 
to the level of the lower semi-intelligentsia. The “ Auslands- 
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Deutschen ” (Germans living abroad), or at least large sections 
of them, were also particularly ardent nationalists, and besides 
Hitler many of his closest collaborators such as Rosenberg, 
Hess and Darre, belong to this class. The phenomenon, however, 
is not exclusively a German one. In other nations too it is 
exhibited by individuals who have returned to their home country 
after long residence -abroad where they had often enjoyed a 
privileged position, and had had to face national animosities 
and the rising tide of another people which they had come to 
look upon as inferior. Many retired colonial officials or officers 
of various nations are said to possess a special contempt of coloured 
races. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE SOCIAL BACKGROUND OF MODERN 

NATIONALISM 

i. Opinions on the Causes of the Rise of Nationalism 

The Influence of Ruling Classes 

Opinions on the causes of the rise of aggressive nationalism 
in our age are widely divergent owing to differences in political 
ideology, or in the sociological or philosophical outlook. Political 
parties are compelled to oversimplify the explanation of social 
facts, and to look at them from a one-sided point of view. Ab¬ 
stract thinkers, too, often incline to overstating one single factor. 
The recent rise of nationalism, however, cannot be traced to 
one cause only, and an objective investigation must take account 
of many forces. 

Liberals and democrats ascribe the phenomenon to the 
ambitions of kings, the aristocracy and professional soldiers ; 
they see in the rise of aggressiveness a relapse into the spirit of 
the past, and also stress the influence of economic distress and 
the lack of political education. Conservatives point out that the 
rise of nationalism coincided with the decline of monarchies and 
religion and that it was precisely certain modern achievements 
like our technique of production and propaganda which have 
made possible the fury of present national enmities and national 
wars. Socialists burden capitalism with the responsibility, they 
interpret international rivalries as the conflict of the striving of 
the capitalists of different nations to monopolize markets, and 
they regard the slogans of national honour or unity merely as 
pretexts for breaking the power of the working class. The 
nationalists, on the other hand, like to describe their policy as 
aiming at the political and economic freedom of their nation. 

In discussing these allegations it will be found that they all 
mix truth with untruth, and that they all oversimplify the prob¬ 
lem. As regards the warlike propensities of rulers and ruling 
classes, history, indeed, offers many striking instances. In former 
ages the aristocracy was primarily a warrior-class, and the king 
often had to wage war in order to employ them abroad and to 
prevent them from devastating his own realm and thereby des- 
troying national unity. Sometimes, however, a king was even 
more warlike than the privileged classes. On the whole, a new 
dynasty and especially a usurper, had more need of wars for 
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stabilizing and increasing their prestige than old-established 
dynasties. Napoleon said in 1812 to the Austrian ambassador 
Prince Schwarzenberg, who offered mediation, that he would 
never accept a humiliating peace as it would overthrow him. 
He was a usurper and dependent on public opinion. The 
French had a lively imagination, they liked glory and excite¬ 
ment, and were of a nervous temper. The real cause of the 
overthrow of the Bourbons by the French Revolution was the 
defeat of Rossbach. 1 The unpopularity of the Stuarts which 
led to the English Revolution was partly due to the peaceable 
policy of James I and the military reverses of Charles I. The 
downfall of Louis Philippe in 1848 was largely caused by the 
discontent of the Left with the peace-policy of the government. 
Bismarck says in his memoirs 2 that among European peoples 
on the whole those kings were the most popular and beloved 
who had been the most warlike, for instance, Charles XII of 
Sweden, Louis XIV and Napoleon. There is no example, he 
says, in the history of European peoples, that sincere and con¬ 
scientious attention to their peaceful welfare had ever satisfied 
their emotions as much as the glory of war, victorious battles 
and the conquest of foreign territories. 

The spirit of the aristocratic warrior-class has in the course 
of time undergone great changes, and in countries like Britain 
or France it has been assimilated to the general mentality. More 
or less this has also been the case as regards the professional 
soldiers and the view of many pacifists that aggressiveness is 
inherent in every army and navy and that, therefore, all nations 
which have not disarmed are equally militaristic cannot be taken 
seriously. A soldier is naturally disposed to look on politics 
from a military point of view which easily leads to militarism , 
but it is obvious that in countries like Britain and France the 
counterforces in public opinion for a long time have been so 
powerful that even the mentality of many soldiers has been deep y 
affected by them. Even in Germany the warlike traditions ot 
the Prussian Junkers were not at all shared by the whole aris¬ 
tocracy. The huge collections of diplomatic correspondence on 
the origins of the last Great War show that the great majority 
of aristocratic diplomatists were sincere friends of peace who 1 
their best to prevent war. This holds good even for the leading 
representatives of Germany in Britain such as Hatzfeld, bekar - 
stein, Wolf-Mettcrnich, and Lichnowsky. 

1 Cf. John Holland Rose, Najioleon /, yol. ii, chap. 33 . 

2 Bismarck, Gedanken und Erinrurungen, iii, *9 ! 9» P- I 2 3' 
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Nevertheless, monarchs and their advisers have even in 
modern times occasionally had a great share in aggravating 
national tensions and the making of wars. No careful student 
of the diplomatic documents relating to the last Great War can 
deny that the Emperor William II is burdened with the over¬ 
whelming responsibility for the deep antagonism between the 
Germans and other nations, and the great conflagration. He 
was, of course, not the only guilty man in Germany, and one 
can dispute that he really wanted a war. Yet his role in making 
it unavoidable was decisive. The deeper causes of his policy 
must be sought in his excessive vanity, and neuropathic disposi¬ 
tion, in the sway of nationalist and militarist ideas over his mind, 
and in his wish to check the rapid progress of the democratic 
spirit in Germany by a dazzling policy of expansion and military 
glory. It is interesting to compare this attitude of the Kaiser 
with that of his cousin Tsar Nicholas II who was also afraid of 
the growth of the democratic forces in his Empire. Nicholas 
was much less intelligent than William ; yet he realized that 
a war might greatly strengthen the revolutionary movement and 
he did his best to avoid it. Events showed that he had had 
a clearer vision of the consequences of war than the Kaiser. 

The view that the progress of violent nationalism was due 
to certain much praised achievements of our civilization contains 
some truth which, however, must not be exaggerated. There 
is hardly any cultural achievement which has not been misused 
for war or other sinister purposes. Yet there is no alternative. 
We can only state that the danger exists and try to avoid it, 
but nobody in his senses would suggest we should destroy all 
chemical factories because they might be misused for making 
poison gas. 


2. The Influence of Capitalism. War and Capitalism 

The view is very popular to-day that aggressive nationalism 
is nothing else but an ideological screen for the selfish interests 
of capitalists. It is capitalism, according to this view, which 
necessarily leads to wars, and since nobody would fight merely 
for increasing the profits of Big Business the money-magnates 
must employ slogans that appeal to the masses such as national 
security, national interests, or national honour. This theory is 
not only preached by Communists and Socialists, it has also 
found acceptance in wide circles of the middle class who are 
not outspoken Socialists, especially among intellectuals and 
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pacifists, and the nationalists also like to play on the general 
antipathy against capitalists. Hitler and Mussolini denounce 
the Western democracies as “ pluto-democracies ” or as the 
instruments of capitalistic Jewish warmongers. As to the ques¬ 
tion, however, what is to be understood by capitalism and for 
what reasons and. how capitalism brings about war, opinions 
greatly differ. 

The most obvious connexion between the interests of certain 
capitalists and war seems to be the case of the armament in¬ 
dustries. 1 It seems clear to most people that manufacturers of 
guns must have the greatest interest in increasing the demand 
for guns and that propaganda for war is the best investment 
for them. Another group of theories does not restrict responsi¬ 
bility to this special industry, but tries to prove that it is the 
capitalistic system as such which engenders war. Some of these 
explanations are based on the under-consumption theory which 
has been put forward in various forms by economists. The gist 
of this theory is that capitalism reduces the wages of the workers 
to a minimum and thereby diminishes their buying-power too. 
The consequence is that they cannot buy sufficient goods from 
industrial and agricultural producers, and that economic crises 
and unemployment break out. The industrialists who cannot 
sell all their products to the under-paid working classes of their 
own countries are forced to seek markets abroad, and this kindles 
rivalries between the industrial nations for the appropriation of 
territories which culminate in wars. The most influential repre¬ 
sentative of this theory in the English-speaking countries was 
J. A. Hobson. 2 Some economists, however, have used this 
argument merely for explaining unemployment without going so 
far as to assert that under-consumption leads to a scramble for 


expansion and to wars. 

Hilferding and Lenin have put forward another theory which 
attributes the responsibility for war not to the exporters of goods 
but to the exporters of capital, to finance-capital, or the big 
banks. They maintain that the concentration of production and 
capital results in the formation of big concerns which try to 
secure a monopolistic position by developing the production o 
vital materials in all parts of the world, and concentrating t em 
in their hands. This striving results in a clashing of nva 
groups and finally in wars for the possession of territories rich 

1 The thesis that armament industries are the cause of war has been 
careful and interesting way by Philip Noel-Baker, The Private Manufacture of Armaments, 
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in resources and industries. Still another theory lays the main 
stress on the striving of capitalists for the suppression of the 
Labour Movement at home. It is the fear of socialism and the 
trade unions which induces them to give financial support to 
movements which promise to divert the masses from their real 
interests, and which aim at the elimination of class-war by 
arousing national hatred and wars against other nations and by 
establishing a dictatorship. 

The armament-industries, indeed, in order to sell their pro¬ 
ducts must keep in close touch with high military circles, and to 
a certain extent they will be likely to share their outlook and 
support their policy. It is also true that many wars were a source 
of great enrichment not only to manufacturers of armaments 
but also to other suppliers of goods necessary for warfare and to 
financiers. 1 In our time conditions have greatly changed, partly 
through experience gathered from former wars, and partly 
through the rise of democracy. The war-industries proper form 
but a small part of the industries of a country, and what they 
gain through a war is by far outweighed by the loss of other 
industries through war-conditions. Most armaments, moreover, 
are produced by firms which manufacture also goods that only 
sell well in peace-times. Their interest therefore is divided, and 
it may be that they lose much more through the reduction of 
civilian consumption and of new investments for this purpose, 
such as motor cars, building materials or railway-carriages, than 
they could ever gain by increasing the output of armaments. 
The time of great war-profits on supplies for the army has passed. 
They were possible at a time when the governments had little 
experience in safe-guarding their financial interests, and were 
unable or unwilling to go far in controlling industries. The 
reaction of public opinion to the scandal of war-profiteering and 
the political evolution after the last war have radically changed 
the situation. In the democratic countries severe measures have 
been taken to restrict war-profits to a minimum, by means of 
excess-profit taxes, fixing of prices, suppression of credits for 
speculative purposes, prevention of inflation, and so on. The 
most striking proof that capitalists in general do not believe in 
wars as a means of increasing their profits is the fact that in 
recent times the mere prospect of becoming involved in a war, 
and still more its outbreak, have regularly led to a great fall of 


. . 1 ., T u hc ,* ; ist0ric ^ rd * tioi “ between capitalism and war have been described in great 
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the prices of industrial shares on the stock-markets, even of the 
prices of armament industries and often to a long period of low 
quotations. 

Manufacturers of armaments may sometimes have aggravated 
tension by making use of the distrust between certain nations 
for inducing them to buy more guns or other implements of war. 
But an examination of the available evidence leads to the con¬ 
clusion that their influence on the outbreak of wars has been 
grossly overestimated. It would not have made the slightest 
difference if the armament works had been owned by the State. 
The idea that it is mainly the increase of armaments which is 
the source of war springs from an ideology which misunderstands 
the real motives of aggressive nationalism. 

Neither does historical research confirm the view that modern 
wars are mainly a struggle for the possession of markets or natural 
resources. In the age of Mercantilism such motives, indeed, 
played a great role in causing wars ; but the fundamental con¬ 
ditions of trade have completely changed since that time, as will 
shortly be shown. In particular, the different versions of the 
under-consumption theory are either refuted by accurate economic 
analysis 1 or do not bear out the charge against capitalism but 
only incriminate the monetary system. Secondly, the historical 
investigation of the origin of modern wars shows that in the 
great majority of cases they had nothing or very little to do 
with a struggle for markets. Professor Robbins in his excellent 
book, quoted below, gives many instances which make this abso¬ 
lutely clear, and it would be easy to multiply them. After the 
last Great War, and also after other wars, all the diplomatic 
dispatches and numerous memoirs relating to the events have 
been published in the countries concerned in order to clear up 
the question of war-guilt. Their careful study is absolutely in¬ 
dispensable for forming an adequate judgement on the causes of 
these wars. Yet these documents furnish no proofs of a large 
share of industrial or financial influence in bringing about the 
outbreak of war. True, governments sometimes put forward 
the necessity of protecting the export trade as an argument 
for armaments or for a warlike policy ; but in most cases this 
was mere propaganda for winning the support of sections o t e 
people who had no interest in a policy of prestige and power. 
In cases of great colonial enterprises it was frequently the govern¬ 
ments which first induced the banks or industries to embark on 

1 Cf. Lionel Robbins, The Economic Causes of War, 1939* and Hellmut Gottschalk, 
Die Kaufkraftlehre, 1932. 
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these ventures, which they often did only reluctantly. The real 
motives of certain governments was the increase of national 
power and prestige, and the alleged economic interests were 
merely a pretext. The financiers and industrialists of different 
nations were usually eager to co-operate with one another, and 
to share the risks in developing the resources of backward countries, 
and it was the governments which often vetoed this for political 
reasons. The documents further show that leading financiers 
and heads of great enterprises such as the Rothschilds, 1 Cassel, 
Ballin, Schwabach, Siemens, Gwinner, Wiegand, Caillaux, had 
a horror of a policy which might lead to war, and did their 
best to smooth down international tensions and to secure 
peace. 

A special case was that of the great German iron-magnates 
of Rhineland-Westfalia and of other German industrialists who 
supported the Pan-German League, which stood for a policy of 
aggressive nationalism. The brothers Mannesmann tried with 
the help of the League to induce the German Government to 
defend their claims to mining rights in Morocco against the 
French Government, and this could, indeed, have led to a serious 
conflict. But the Government denied its support and the 
Chancellor Bethmann-Hollweg sharply reprimanded the League 
for its propaganda, and even refused to accept its protest. It 
is interesting to note that Hugo Stinnes, who was the most 
prominent Pan-German industrialist, entirely took the side of 
the Chancellor, and condemned the attacks of the League on 
“him. The Chairman and leader of the League, Heinrich Class, 
relates in his memoirs that Stinnes told him frankly that his 
whole policy of stressing political power was wrong. Economic 
power, Stinnes said, was much more important, and he was 
constantly buying up mines and industries all over Europe. 
Only a few years’ peace and Germany would quietly acquire 
economic predominance in Europe. The noisy propaganda of 
the League for a German share in the resources of Morocco was 
a nuisance. The brothers Mannesmann had proceeded in a 
clumsy and brutal way. If the League had not stirred up public 
opinion abroad about the rich resources of Morocco, he could 
have quietly secured the ore deposits together with large tracts 
of land. 2 Class, of course, was greatly upset by this rebuke, and 
remarks that this attitude revealed that one could be the greatest 

\ Frh. v. Eckardstein, Lebenserinnervngm , 1919, vol. i, p. 268. 

n Heinrich Glass, Wider den Strom. Vom Werden und Wachscn der nationalen 

Opposition im alien Reich, 1932, p. 217. 
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merchant and the most successful industrialist in Germany, far 
superior to all others, and yet in politics lack every instinct and 
judgement. The incident was very significant indeed, though in 
another sense than Glass meant. Stinnes was a Pan-German 
and during the war supported plans of annexation. But he was 
still more an industrial organizer of great experience, and for 
this reason he had quite a different mentality from that of the 
average nationalists who believed that the only method of further¬ 
ing national interests was to bang the mailed fist on the table. 
The bankers who were much less infected with'Pan-Germanism 
showed this spirit to a still greater degree. A German Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs remarked : “ As soon as you mention Morocco, 
the banks all go on strike.” 

The belief that wars are mainly caused by the conflicting 
interests of capitalists has been particularly propagated by many 
enemies of Great Britain who wanted to mask their own greed 
for conquest by putting the responsibility on the other side. The 
two classical arguments which were used innumerable times were 
the alleged commercial envy of England of her competitors and 
the Boer War. Before the last Great War it was the German 
nationalists who made the most unscrupulous use of these argu¬ 
ments, though they were not the only ones. The capitalistic 
origin of the Boer War, furthermore, has been stressed also by 
English politicians who combated the policy of Chamberlain. 
Yet the movement against the Kruger oligarchy was not primarily 
the work of capitalists- The leaders came at first from the 
working class and attacked the capitalists, who kept aloof. This 
changed later on through the intervention of Cecil Rhodes, who 
induced some of the mine-owners to support the movement, 
while others remained neutral or even hostile. To describe 
Rhodes as actuated mainly by capitalistic motives is nonsense. 
In reality, the war was a clash between two nationalist m py e " 
ments, both striving for predominance. 1 The legend of Britis 
commercial envy as the cause of the German-English conflict is 
still more unfounded. I have dealt with this at length in anot ler 
book, 2 and have shown that it is in complete disagreement 
with the facts. After the last war even the German historians 

abandoned this myth. 

There is more truth in the argument that employers ha 


> Cf. for proofs Edward Cook, Rights and Wrongs of the Transvaal 
and also my book F. Hertz, Ruhtund Unrecht xmBoerenknege W" wh1C ing the 
the Pan-German distortion of the causes of the war which aimed at p P 
German people for a conflict with Great Britain. 

2 Gf. F. Hertz, Nationalgrist und Politik , 1937, vol. 1, p. 202. 
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subsidized Fascist movements in order to break the power of 
organized labour which, however, does not prove that they 
wanted to bring about war. It is probably the most widespread 
view of the causes of Nazism that Hitler merely was the tool of 
the capitalists, who financed him for their own economic purposes. 
Yet this view is entirely misleading ; it obscures the real nature 
of that movement, and tends to result in a political attitude 
which weakens the combat against nationalism and Fascism. 
Though Hitler was always eager for contacts with wealthy people 
whom he tapped for money, 1 he was never their pawn nor was 
his party mainly financed by them. The bulk of the funds which 
were required for his colossal propaganda were raised from the 
rank and file by his power as a stump-orator and political organiser. 
In 1931 the party possessed 800,000 registered members, of whom 
each paid at least 12 marks a year, and further vast amounts 
flowed in from the sale of books, newspapers, tickets to his meet¬ 
ings, etc. Nevertheless, in 1932 the party was faced with bank¬ 
ruptcy ; its debts were estimated at 12 million marks. In these 
straits Hitler made a supreme effort to win the big industrialists 
for financial help on a large scale. His middle-man was Otto 
Dietrich, who had family-connexions with the iron and coal 
magnates and had already introduced him to some of them. 
Dietrich has given us a vivid description of how Hitler won over 
the industrialists. 2 As he says, the great majority of them before 
1932 refused to have faith in Hitler and firmly clung to the 
system of the Weimar Republic. On January 27, 1932, the 
Industrial Club at Duesseldorf held a meeting which was addressed 
by Hitler. Most of the members had only come from curiosity, 
in a spirit of scepticism, and at the beginning the “ vast majority 
bore an air of superiority and cool reserve Hitler received 
a “ chilly reception ” ; but the meeting later warmed up. Hitler 
contrasted the unselfish idealism of the German youth and his 
working-class followers with the lack of comprehension and 
materialism of the wealthy bourgeoisie. At last Hitler, Dietrich 
says, “ succeeded in piercing the armour of the West German 
industrial magnates ” and the result was the same in the sub¬ 
sequent meetings at other places. Heiden, however, asserts on 
good authority that only a third of the audience applauded and 
that the majority remained lukewarm or negative. 8 Anyhow, 
Hitler from this time received considerable contributions from 

1 Cf. Konrad Heiden, Hitler (Engl, ed.), 1936, pp. 100, 232-41. 

3 Cf. Otto Dietrich, With Hitler on the Road to Power , 1934. 

* Konrad Heiden, Geburt des Dritten Reichs, 1934, p. 41. 
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the organizations of employers. Fritz Thyssen, the greatest iron 
magnate and richest man of Germany, who at that time was his 
enthusiastic follower, gave him over several years altogether 

1 million marks ; but few other industrialists gave him great 
amounts. 1 The associations of employers made contributions 
to a fund collected by Hugenberg, who placed about a fifth 
at the disposal of Hitler. All in all, the amounts given by 
heavy industry to the Nazis according to Thyssen amounted to 

2 million marks a year, apart from subscriptions for special 
purposes. 

Hitler satisfied the expectations of certain industrialists that 
he would smash the trade unions and the socialists and his 
economic policy increased the share of profits in the national 
income while the share of wages remained practically constant. 2 
It was mainly the armament industries, however, which profited, 
while the production of consumption goods lagged far behind. 
In the long run, Hitler’s economic policy greatly disappointed 
the industrialists. Thyssen fled to France and in his Memoirs 
violently attacks the Nazi system. He comes to the conclusion 
that this regime has ruined German industry (p. 188) and gives 


ample proofs for this opinion. 

Historical facts, therefore, prove that Hitler received large 
subsidies from rich industrialists who thereby saved him from 
great financial troubles and strengthened his striking power. 
But these subsidies were given when his movement was already 
the greatest political party in Germany, as was demonstrated 
by the elections of 1932. Many of the industrialists obviously 
thought it good business to put their money on the winning horse. 
Most of the money which enabled Hitler to win the race for 
power came from the masses. Konrad Heiden, who has written 
the most valuable history of Hitler’s rise, shows 3 that it was 
a mighty wave of anti-capitalistic and socialist sentiment which 
carried him to power. Hitler cleverly exploited both the forces 
of socialism and of capitalism ; but he never became the captive 
of either. One could say that he double-crossed both the capita¬ 
lists and the socialists among his followers and led them on a 
road which they had not expected or desired, though subsequc^y 
large numbers of both sections were intoxicated and carr 

by his unprecedented triumphs. M \\zed 

Cool-headed and far-seeing businessmen have usual y 


1 Cf Fritz Thyssen, I Paid Hitler, 1941, p- * 33 - 

a Cf. C. Guillebaud, The Economic Recovery of Cernum^, 939 

3 K. Heiden, Geburt des Dntten Reichs, pp. 38, 48, tHJ, 233. 


p. 244 
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that nothing was more dangerous to their interests than a warlike 
policy. Under the conditions of our time profits from war are 
transient and fictitious and every war, moreover, implies the pos¬ 
sibility that a victory must be paid for by concessions to the 
working classes and that a defeat may lead to a social revolu¬ 
tion. 1 These prospects have in the last years before this war 
determined the conservative and capitalistic classes of Great 
Britain and America to support a policy of appeasement and 
isolationism at almost any price and until the last possible moment. 
Hitler knew very well that he could rely on the horror of war 
which inspired both the capitalists and the working classes in 
the democratic countries. There are also many examples of 
great capitalists like Carnegie, Rockefeller, Nobel, Rhodes, 
Nuffield, Rosenwald, who were convinced that a peaceful world 
order was the first necessity for progress and civilization, and 
who generously endowed foundations or assisted activities directed 
at that aim. The Society of Friends which professes radical 
pacifism also comprises a large number of very wealthy industri¬ 
alists. These different categories of peace-loving capitalists 
certainly by far outweigh the number of warlike ones. 

Quite another question is whether the present economic 
system, which is only partly capitalistic, indirectly and uninten¬ 
tionally fosters the development of forces menacing peace. The 
excessive protectionism of our time, for instance, certainly con¬ 
tributes to social frictions, and mass-unemployment which have 
paved the way for Hitler. It is by no means sure, however, 
that these phenomena were mainly due to capitalism and they 
were not exclusively to be found in “ capitalist ” countries. The 
Soviet Union restricts imports and migrations even more than 
these, and is not free from unemployment, though in disguise. 

The view that aggressive nationalism and wars were exclusively 
due to capitalism has made many people blind to the forces which 
really make for war. Many socialists, for instance, disbelieved 
in the danger of nationalism infecting the working classes, they 
were so sure that these were immune against its slogans, that they 
did not consider it necessary to take sufficient precautions. 


1 Thc German Foreign Secretary Kiderlen-Wachter said in 1910 in a confidential 
conversation one of the reasons why he was absolutely against a war was that a victory 
was always the work of the people which had to be paid for by enlargement of its 
rights, Germany had had to pay for the victory of 1870 by granting the general vote, 
and a new victory would bring parliamentary government which he would regard as 
an irretrievable misfortune. Cf. Kiderlen-Wachter, Briefwechsel und Nachlass hsg . 
von E. Jackhy 1924, p. 234. 
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3. The Relations of Nationalism to Liberalism, Democracy 

and Socialism 

The spirit of liberalism, democracy and socialism has in the 
course of time undergone great changes. In the ancient world 
democracy was not liberal, cosmopolitan and peaceable, but 
intolerant, nationalistic and aggressive. The socialism of Plato 
and other philosophers was aristocratic. The ancient fore¬ 
runner of liberalism was Stoicism ; it was cosmopolitan and set 
its hopes on the enlightened spirit of absolute rulers of great 
Empires. The main causes of these differences in comparison 
with our time were that the Greeks and Romans never had any¬ 
thing comparable to modern industrialism and world trade, and 
the spirit of their religion. The peaceableness of modern demo¬ 
cracy and its recognition of the inviolable Rights of Man are 
mainly due to Christianity and to modern economic development. 
Before the French Revolution liberalism showed an aristocratic 
and cosmopolitan character, but later it became a middle-class 
movement with democratic tendencies and indulged in the cult 
of the nation and the romantic praise of national individuality. 
In the nineteenth century liberal, democratic and national move¬ 
ments were closely interconnected. 1 Their alliance was founde 
in the fact that they had a common enemy in autocratic Empires 
ruling over various nationalities and in the necessity 0 over 
coming the dissolving forces of political individualism which 
threatened to lead to anarchy. The old monarchy reposed on 
dynastic loyalties sanctioned by religion, but with the decline 
these forces another loyalty was needed. Nationality beca ™ 
religion. Liberals and democrats believed that 'very ™t.on 
liberated from foreign domination and constitu e 
national State would be peaceable and tolerant and that the 
triumph of the principle of nationality would ‘nmrgurate the e 
of Liberty, Equality and Fraternity. The rise of socialism 

implied a new change in ideology. In principle’Sto 

took precedence of national solidarity , u •" P didons Q f 
democratic socialism to a great extent continued the traditions 

liberal democracy in regard to natI0 " aIlt ^ ssion a nd con- 
Modern democracy, though opposed to aggression 
ouest approved of war for the defence of democracy or for national 

&S The French Re.ohmon, £ 

in order to prevent the revolutionary f "^^dLnd stimu- 

Jacobins wanted war as an instrument of propaga 

, a G Weill, VEurope du XIX silcU „ tidl , <5 naUonahU , .938- 
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lation, but their wars ofliberation soon became wars of conquest. 
The Jacobin tradition for a long time dominated the thought of 
democrats in France and elsewhere. Typical was the thought of 
Louis Blanc, one of the outstanding socialists of the Revolution 
of 1848, who advocated not only wars for revolutionizing Europe 
but also for large-scale conquest. The peaceableness of Louis 
Philippe and the bourgeois politicians was sharply criticized 
by him, and his instigations to war sound like the phrases of 
a rabid chauvinist, though he uses democratic and socialist 
arguments. 1 

The founders of German Socialism, Marx, Engels, Lassalle, 
Liebknecht and others, have all set their hope on great wars which 
would lead to the military defeat of Russia and other reactionary 
powers, and would give them an opportunity of starting revolu¬ 
tions. Their whole ideas of international policy aimed at 
bringing about such wars. Marx did not recognize the right of 
every nation to self-determination; his judgement of specific 
nations depended exclusively on their aptness to further the 
world-revolution. As most Slav nations of the. Austrian Empire 
seemed to him to be supporters of conservatism and reaction, he 
spoke of them with greatest contempt and denied them the right 
to national self-determination. Both Marx and Lassalle have 
sometimes put forward ideas which greatly resemble those 
of Pan-Germanism though their motives were different. Also 
Italian and Slav radicals have often combined in their creed 
democratic, socialist and nationalist ideas, and preached wars of 
aggression and expansion. In the wars of the United States with 
Britain (1812) and with Spain (1898) it was certainly the American 
democracy which was the aggressor. 

In spite of the fact that modern democracy is inspired by the 
wish for peace, and in spite of its belief in the equality of nations, 
it has nevertheless in many ways contributed to the rise of aggres¬ 
sive nationalism. The two principal dogmas of democracy are 
the sovereignty of the people and equality, and both principles 
have led to the doctrine of State-omnipotence which favours the 
rise of nationalism. 2 A claim to freedom from State-interference 
often appears to democrats and socialists as a claim to a privileged 
position and, therefore, as contrary both to the sovereignty of the 
people and to equality. The striving for equality, furthermore, 

1 The attitude of Democrats and Socialists to war and to nationality is carefully 
surveyed and discussed in the important books by Karl Kautsky, Krug und Demokratie , 
*932 ; Sozudistcn und Krieg y 1937. 

* Cf. on the incompatibility of the dogma of sovereignty with democracy, H. Laski, 
Foundations of Sovereignty , 1921, p. 129. 
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often went so far that its results appeared to its opponents as a 
new sort of inequality, namely, as the attempt of ignoring in¬ 
equalities assumed to be rooted in the rights of individuality and 
in the functional structure of society. Levelling tendencies often 
led to fierce struggles between the classes and to the disintegration 
of national unity, and this usually enabled an ambitious ruler or 
general or demagogue to rise to supreme power, and to become a 
dictator, by arousing national passion against foreign nations, 
and by using wars as an instrument for restoring national unity. 

Democracy and socialism demand the equality of individuals 
in a given society, but usually they shrink from extending this 
demand to international relations, or confine themselves to sug¬ 
gestions which are either ineffective or impossible of realization. 
Considerable inequalities, indeed, exist between nations, and to 
a great extent they have originated either through conquest or 
through economic development in a capitalistic form. It is not 
merely the upper classes of the possessing nations which profit 
from these inequalities, but it is the nations as a whole which are 
affected by the fact that some of them have abundance of land, 
capital and natural resources and others very little, that some are 
advanced in civilization and others backward, that some are 
creditors and others debtors. In the age of liberalism these in¬ 
equalities were not regarded as onerous by the public opinion of 
most nations. Liberals did not grudge a nation its greater wealth 
or more advanced civilization or at least did not regard them as 
legitimate grounds for a policy of aggression. Many countries 
moreover, were more or less open to foreigners who wanted to sell 
their goods or find employment. These conditions had the resu 
that Britain, who then far surpassed all other countries m wea 11 
and territorial extent and in freedom of trade, was on the who e 
looked upon with friendly feelings, though in some countnes 
sentiment of rivalry was not absent. This sentiment gradually 
increased with the rise of nationalism both in foreign nations and 
within the British Empire, and it was also furthered by the 
attitude of socialists to English capitahsm. Marx and Engels 
example, often represented England as a capitalist nation exploit¬ 
ing aU other nations which were depressed by her to the status o 
proletarians. 1 They also pointed out that the English working 
class profited from this position and, therefore, was for the t me 
beTng not interested in socialism, though this would change when 

. Cf. .he statements by Marx and Engels quoted in 

t^’W ^'& prominent Mancists. 
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the English workers would also be depressed to a low level by the 
further development of capitalism. Marx and Engels, however, 
did not attribute this to England’s possession of colonies and 
showed no interest in a redistribution of these. In their view it 
was due to the fact that England was the most capitalistic country 
of the world. Neither Marx nor the German Social Democrats 
have ever advocated the use of force for liberating the proletarian 
nations from English “ exploitation ”. This argument was later 
employed by German and other nationalists who refused to be 
satisfied with the economic opportunities offered by Britain’s 
policy of the “ open door ” and who denounced the British 
Empire as an oppressive monopoly. The Fascists described their 
struggle against Britain in terms of a social conflict, as a rise of 
proletarian “ have-nots ” against the capitalistic “ haves ”. In 
fact, of course, this argument was merely a propaganda slogan, 
though a very effective one. If it is taken for granted that in¬ 
equality in wealth justifies the expropriation of the rich, irrespec¬ 
tive of how they have acquired their wealth or what use they make 
of it, then many people would find it difficult to understand that 
this principle must not be applied to relations between nations. 1 
Well-meaning people have put forward the idea of international¬ 
izing the colonies and thereby guaranteeing equal opportunities 
to all nations. But in an age of nationalism this plan has not the 
slightest chance of realization ; it would neither work nor satisfy 
the nationalists, and it would prejudice the claim of the native 
populations to self-government. The inequality in the possession 
of colonies is only one of the grievances of nationalists, and in 
many cases of conflict plays no part at all. In many national 
struggles, for instance in those of the Irish, the Indians and 
various nations of central and eastern Europe, one nation accuses 
another that it is a capitalistic exploiter and that it has acquired 
this position by conquest and oppression. In India the Hindus 
use this argument against the British ; but the Moslems who 
combat the Hindu claim to predominance in the whole of India 
and who want a separate Moslem State, charge the Hindus of 
being capitalistic usurers, sponging upon the poor Moslem 
peasants. 2 

1 T. H. Huxley has put forward this argument in a witty form. Cf. Murray, 
vol. ii, p. 263. 

* Antisemitism which is so typical of all movement of violent nationalism is also 
often defended with arguments of social liberty and equality. The Social Democratic 
Party of Germany at the Congress of Cologne of 1893 declared that Antisemitism 
sprang from a revolt against capitalism, which, however, went in the wrong direction, 
and a prominent Socialist leader at another occasion said that Antisemitism W35 the 
socialism of the simpletons. 
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In recent times democratic and socialist movements have as 
a rule become averse to revolutionary wars. This was partly due 
to the fact that the development of political liberty had made 
great progress towards democratic equality which discarded the 
motives for revolution. On the other hand, a great change has 


taken place in leadership. In former times the leaders of democ¬ 
racy and socialism were intellectuals who were mostly disciples of 
Rousseau, Fichte and Hegel, and their revolutionary inclinations 
were due to their cultural and social background. Among the 
founders of modern socialism, in particular, were hardly any 
proletarians, they mostly came from the upper classes. In later 
times the trade unions and other working-class organizations 
developed and a large number of workers or former workers rose 
to leading positions in the Labour Movement. This new class of 
leaders was honest, well-trained, and efficient, and had no interest 
in revolutionary activities though they often did some lip-service 
to Marxist doctrines. Above all they were thoroughly peaceable 
and professed pacifism and internationalism. Their weakness 
was that they had not sufficient understanding for questions of 
international politics and especially for the psychological forces 
underlying nationalism and power politics. They hated mili¬ 
tarism and nationalism but regarded them as a mere disguise of 


capitalist or aristocratic interests which could never conquer 
great masses and could not compete with the forces of democracy. . 
When a war threatened, they were convinced, the workers of the 
countries concerned would go on strike and make it impossible. 
The lack of realism in these views was revealed in 1914 when 
German militarism suddenly used the Austro-Serbian conflict for 
plunging Europe into war. On July 25 the Social Democratic 
Party protested in a manifesto in the most vigorous way a & a [ nst 
the war policy of the Austro-Hungarian Government which they 
branded as frivolous, brutal, provocative and criminal. 1 hey 
demanded that the German Government should use all their 
influence for peace, and if this shameful war should break ou , 
abstain from any participation in it. This attitude was Til 
sincere. Nevertheless on August 4 th the Social Democrats ^ 
Parliament voted almost unanimously for the war credi . 

Several factors were responsible for this sudden chan g e ' 
principal cause was that the Government with great convinced 
the people that Russia had suddenly and tteacherously attached 
Germany. This was a lie ; but it had full success. The result 


1 Cf. for the causes of this sudden change K 
pp. 438 f., and K. Grunberg, Die Internationale xmdder 


. Kautsky, Sozialisten und Krug, 
Weltkrieg. Materialien, 1916, vol. 1. 
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was an enormous outburst of popular emotions and passions 
which completely carried away the socialists in Parliament. 
They saw in their minds their country overrun and their homes 
and families threatened by a ruthless enemy who was hateful to 
all democrats for his tyranny. The main fault of the leaders, 
therefore, was that they did not resist the impact of mass-hysteria. 
On the other hand, it is understandable that the great mass of the 
people was quite unable to find out the truth and act accordingly 
in that critical hour. The enormous majority had never bothered 
in the least about international affairs, and had not the slightest 
idea of the real situation. Even most of the democratic leaders 
were rather ignorant in this respect, and a few of them were in¬ 
fected by nationalism themselves. The average democratic 
politician, moreover, had grown up in the belief that the people 
was always right, and that his duty was simply to do what the 
people wanted. In normal times this illusion was not so dan¬ 
gerous because errors of popular opinion could be criticized by 
all the means of public discussion, and saner views could be 
spread before it was too late. At this moment this was out of the 
question as the Government had the power to suppress all criticism. 
Particularly condemnable, however, was the attitude of the 
greatest German scholars, writers and artists who vied in expres¬ 
sions of the most violent nationalism, vicious vituperations of the 
enemies and the most absurd national self-praise. 1 

The tragic helplessness of great democratic parties in a most 
critical time was again demonstrated after the war. In 1930 the 
central government of Germany was still dominated by the Social 
Democrats. The economic crisis compelled the Government to 
work out a bill regarding unemployment insurance which would 
have burdened the workers with a sacrifice equivalent to a 
reduction of wages by 2 per cent. All the socialist ministers, 
except the Minister of Labour, consented to the bill ; but the 
opposition of theTrade Unions forced the socialists to resign. They 
thereby abdicated voluntarily and for good, and thus paved the 
way for the enemies of democracy. 2 In Prussia for some time 

1 Many proofs can be found in the work of a scholar who opposed the war mentality 
of the great majority of his colleagues. Cf. Georg Fr. Nicolai, Biologie des Krieges, 1919, 
vol. i, pp. 7, 311. 

* Otto Braun, the principal leader of the socialists, blames the doctrinaire 
obstinacy of those trade unionists who wanted to shirk the responsibilities of govern¬ 
ment from fear of the Communists. Cf. Otto Braun, Von Weimar zm Hitler, 1940, 
p. 292. In post-war Austria there was at first a coalition between the two great 
parties, the Social Democrats and the Christian Socials, and the Social Democrats 
played the leading part. Soon, however, they left the government and went into 
opposition, mainly under pressure of their own left wing, and though some time later 
they seemed disposed to form a new coalition, this failed mainly owing to the 
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there was still a Social Democratic Government, but Papen 
deposed it and the socialist ministers knew no more effective way 
of resistance than an appeal to the Supreme Court to declare this 
act of violence illegal. This helplessness, however, was not only 
shown by the German democrats. For years to come the world 
had ample opportunity of forming a view of Hitler’s aims and 
methods. Nevertheless the statesmen and nations of the great 


Western democracies clung to the illusion that Hitler was peace¬ 
able and could be trusted and that the tiger of Nazi-bestialism 
could be appeased by kind words and lumps of sugar. Even 
after Hitler’s real aims could hardly be doubted any longer, many 
democratic nations, great and small, still believed in the wisdom 
of the ostrich policy of isolationism. 

A still more potent factor in preparing the road for Fascism 
and Hitlerism, however, was Bolshevism. In czarist Russia the 
development of a democratic Labour Movement, and of a class 
of leaders from the rank and file was very backward. Russian 
socialism was completely dominated by the old type of revolu¬ 
tionary intellectual. As Alexander Kerensky, a prominent 
leader of the Social Democrats, says in his memoirs, 1 Russian 
socialism was not a class movement of proletarians but an 
idealist, ethical movement. The foremost leaders came all from 
the upper classes, there were practically no workers or peasants 
among them. The military power of Russia broke down in the 
war with Germany and Austria, a government was formed by 
Kerensky and a Constituent Assembly was elected by umversai 
franchise in which the Bolsheviks formed only about a fifth. 
Lenin who in 1917 had come to Russia with the help of the 
German General Staff soon seized power by force, deserted t e 
Allies who had entered the war and had made enormous sacn ces 
in order to help Russia, and initiated the Bolshevik regime with 
terrorism on an unprecedented scale. The Bolsheviks developed 
the whole technique of terrorism which was later imitate >' 
Fascists and Nazis. 1 1 is beyond the scope of this book to i 
the history of Bolshevism or to discuss the merits or demcr ‘ ts 
this system. 2 It is merely the influence of Bolshevism on the rise 
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of aggressive nationalism which has to be pointed out here. This 
influence manifested itself in various ways. Bolshevism split the 
socialist movements of many countries into different sections 
which owing to the fanaticism of the communists fiercely com¬ 
bated one another. In Germany the communists directed their 
main attack against the Social Democrats and against the demo¬ 
cratic Republic. They did everything to ruin democracy and 
worked into the hands of the Nazis. In order to form a majority 
in Parliament and to prevent chaos, the Social Democrats were 
forced to co-operate with nationalists and reactionaries and this 
paralysed the defence of democracy. In many countries large 
sections of the people which formerly were more or less friendly to 
democracy, or at least not hostile, were driven into the camp of 
reactionary parties, especially the peasantry and sections of the 
middle class and the intellectuals. The Bolsheviks, furthermore, 
showed how a small minority by ruthlessncss and rude propaganda 
could rule an enormous country without granting any political 
liberty. The idea of a Reign of Law, independent of class and 
party, which even the most reactionary statesman had not dared 
openly to deny, was declared rubbish. The Fascists have learned 
this lesson from the Bolsheviks, and the proletarians Mussolini and 
Hitler became the disciples of the intellectuals Lenin and Trotsky. 
After the rise of Fascism in many countries sections of the nation 
began to sympathize with the dictators and democracy was faced 
with the menace of secret internal enemies of great power. 

The defeat of democracy in certain countries has had the 
consequence that in other countries many people either formed 
a very unfavourable opinion of the vanquished democratic parties 
and even charged them of never having taken democracy serious 
or laid all blame on democracy itself. Both views are incorrect 
and misleading. There is no doubt that the achievements of 
democracy in many fields far outweigh its shortcomings, and that 
even these were mainly due to causes which do not justify depre¬ 
ciation of democracy as such. But it would also be wrong to 
assume that the democratic parties which were destroyed by their 
enemies did nothing in defence of democracy. In reality many 
serious and well-planned attempts were made, though also here 
the retrospective critic may sum up his conclusions in the words : 
Too late and too little ! Apart from this historical question, 
however, the survey of democratic politics all over the world 
suggests that the ideology and political machinery of democracy 
need considerable reforms. The democrats of various countries 
ought to drop the illusions of political and economic isolationism, 
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abandon racial and social prejudice and adopt a more realistic 
view of human nature and of the complexity of political and 
economic problems, especially of the psychology of other nations. 


4. Rational and Irrational Forces in Nationalism 

Modern nationalism exhibits a puzzling combination of 
irrational and rational elements, and its very strength reposes in 
the union of mental primitiveness with all the instruments offered 
by the progress of science and technique. In all national move¬ 
ments the leading role was played by the intellectual classes, by 
professors, students, lawyers, officials, doctors, teachers, writers 
and journalists and sections of them also were the moving power 
in aggressive nationalism while the uneducated masses were tools 
in their hands. In spite of the intellectual character of the leading 
elite its doctrines as a rule denounced reason and exalted 
emotions and instincts. Yet nationalism cannot merely be the 
outcome of instincts since in this case it would be equally strong 
at all times and in all members of the species. There must 
be social factors which account for its variations according to 
time, nation and class. Many writers see in nationalism a sur¬ 
vival of primeval barbarism while others explain it as the product 
of modern society, surfeited with intellectualism and disgusted 

with its results. 

A typical representative of the survival-school is H. Hankins, 
who in a scholarly book defines nationalism as self-assertion of 
that redoubtable being “ the cave-man within us ’’- 1 In his view 
the mentality of nationalism has developed in response to the 
conditions of an early time and has been preserved in the" com¬ 
munal mind ” which exists " independently of the individual 
mind ”, and “ outside the nervous system and body of the in¬ 
dividual ”. The author attempts to substantiate this thesis by 
parellels taken from the customs and habits of primitive tribes 
and the behaviour of animals. A representative of the other 
school is Caroline Plaync, who in several important books has 
interpreted nationalism and the war-spirit as a social neurosis 
caused by the stress and strain of modern life The explanation 

of the primitive, fanatical tendencies of to-day as a ret “™ 
barbarism, an atavistic upheaval, appears to her far too s.mp^ 
The neurosis from which war springs is due to the wear a 

» Cf. E. Hanbury Hankins, Rationalism and the Communal Mind, 1937, PP- »5 '» i8 3> 
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tear to men’s nervous make-up caused by the increased pressure, 
complication and the fullness of life generally This thesis is 
elaborated in detail by an analysis of the psychological effects of 
social changes. Karl Mannheim in a profound study of modern 
mass-society has traced the growth of aggressiveness to social 

disintegration. 1 

The view that bellicosity is correlated with social factors has 
been expressed also by statesmen. Sir Edward Grey believed that 
modern war, the ultimate horror to him, was the logical outcome 
of the machine mind. 2 He was, moreover, convinced that every 
nation from time to time wanted a war for the sake of fighting. 
In 1906 he wrote in a letter to President Roosevelt : “ We should 
detest war anywhere. This is not because wc have grown wtjak 
or cowardly, but because we have had enough war for one gener¬ 
ation. Before the Boer War we were spoiling for a fight.—Any 
government, during the last ten years of the last century, could 
have had war by lifting a finger. The people would have shouted 
for it. They had a craving for excitement and a rush of blood to 
the head. Now this generation has had enough excitement and 
has lost a little blood, and is sane and normal.” 

Many arguments could be put forward in support of either of 
the two schools. There are many parallels, indeed, between 
modern nationalism and the behaviour of primitive tribes, such 
as the strength of irrational forces, emotions and traditions, the 
belief in mysticism, and collectivism. Many primitives consider 
their names or their shadows as sacred ; they believe these to 
suffer damage if somebody treads upon their shadow or malic¬ 
iously pronounces their names. Primitives intensify the com¬ 
munal feelings and bonds by ceremonies, dances, the use of 
narcotics, producing a high grade of nervous excitement and 
motoric intoxication. This resembles the technique of national¬ 
ism, brought to perfection by Hitler, of arousing the passions 
of the masses, and whipping them up into ecstasy by 
symbols, uniforms, music, dances, drumming, constant repetition 
of slogans, mass marching, and so on. Such means do not merely 
appeal to the common herd. Many great German philosophers, 
writers, and public men, of the highest culture have, time and 
again, praised war as the promoter of a mystical rapture, making 
the individuals conscious of their national integration. 

Modern nationalism and racialism are always ready to reject 

* Cf. Karl Mannheim, Man and Society in an Age of Reconstruction, 1940, pp. 126 f. 
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arguments of reason and experience and to exalt the call of the 
mystic mass soul, the urge of instinct, the voice of the blood. 
Both primitives and modern nationalists to some extent agree in 
the rejection of innovations, considered as foreign or opposed to 
old traditions. The Nazis, for instance, denounce democracy as 
a Jewish-English-French invention, entirely alien to the old 
Teutonic genius. In many primitive tribes secret societies play 
a great role ; they are often composed of young men who per¬ 
form mystical dances, exercise themselves in cruel acts, in shedding 
of blood and enduring pain, terrorize and plunder those who are 
weaker, and try to secure to themselves a privileged position. 
They show many likenesses with certain nationalist youth organ¬ 


izations, especially in Germany. 

Yet modern nationalism cannot be merely explained as a 
harking back to primitive barbarism. It contains also much of 
misused intellectualism and utilizes the results of intellectual 
progress. The speculations of many great thinkers, the progress 
of science and the expansion of knowledge have all been misused 
for the elaboration of nationalist ideologies. Biological factors 
too seem to have contributed to the advance of nationalism. 
Young people are generally more easily inflamed by nationalism 
than older, more sedate ones, owing to exuberance of juvenile 
temperament, lack of experience, and their inclination for simple, 
forceful methods. Boys are fond of fighting without any specia 
cause, simply as an expression of temperament. The time ot 
puberty seems especially favourable for infection by nationalism. 
The ascent of Hitler began by capturing a large part of the youth. 
The main strength of the Nazis at first consisted in schoolboys an 
other youngsters. The mass of the older people were conquered 
much later, to a large extent through theacOon oftheuvemles. 
Another factor of great importance in bringing Hitler p > 
was the vote and influence of women, especially smgle ones^ 
Female emotionalism was kindled by Hitler’s hysterical demagogy 
and by boisterous young louts strutting about with dagg 

revolvers and posing as heroes. Nazi writers themselves have 

often boasted that the followers of Hitler almost formed a separate 
race, an elite of dashing, courageous fellows ,' r 

inhibitions It is certain that Hitlers appeal to t 
he mob o the bestiality hidden beneath the varnish of cvil za- 

lionTesulted in the selection of specially brutal and unscrupu ou 

elements from all clas'ses of society. The fists were range a S 

Certain groop.. containing. . 

types, naturally furnished more recruits than others. 
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whole it cannot be said that the true followers of Hitler were 
chiefly drawn from one class or the other. They came from all 
classes, thus contraverting the theory that class was the only 
decisive factor in politics. But the selection seems largely to have 
been made according to the afore-mentioned biological criteria. 
Hitler’s advanced guard formed a band of adventurous, un¬ 
intellectual, brutal, unscrupulous elements, but also of emotional 
youngsters and women, carried away by the torrents of his oratory 
and his appeal to heroism. This most varied medley of people 
was further joined by others who had no principles at all. They 
said : “ Let’s try this movement for once.” The statistics show 
that at the elections which enabled Hitler to seize power (though 
he never obtained a majority of the votes) his gains were not at 
the expense of the great well-disciplined Socialist and Catholic 
parties. His increase of votes came either from other nationalist 
parties and only meant a radicalization of nationalists, or from 
people who had voted previously for small parties of muddle- 
heads, or not at all. 

Certain classes of intellectuals, furthermore, form an important 
element in many nationalist movements. Nations, however, 
differ in this respect. While in Germany the universities and a 
large section of the classes which have enjoyed a higher education 
were the hotbeds of nationalism, this cannot be said of England 
at all. Even in Germany it was more a conservative nationalism 
that was widespread among academic people than the more 
vulgar form of Hitlerism. This sort of nationalism of the German 
intellectual classes was largely a symptom of class mentality and 
snobbishness. It meant opposition to democratic, liberal, 
socialist and internationalist tendencies which were considered 
as incompatible with social respectability. Yet, the disposition 
of the intellectual classes for nationalism has also deeper roots. 

Social and intellectual development are coupled with an 
increasing longing for individuality. In bygone times the whole 
life of a group was regulated by traditions. Parents determined 
whom the son or daughter should marry and which occupation 
they were to enter. Modern youth would not accept such inter¬ 
ference, they object to the rule of traditions and conformity, even 
if they would be to their advantage, and want to “ live their own 
life . The acquisition of knowledge, the influence of news¬ 
papers, democracy and many other factors increase people’s 
estimate of their own importance and their longing for recog¬ 
nition. Yet, the conditions of modern life make it very difficult 
for most individuals to become more than a very small part in an 
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enormous machine. Though modern democracies try to enable 
their citizens to develop their personality and to make the 
cultural treasures of the nation accessible to all, the striving for 
the loftier ideals of personality is often frustrated by social reasons. 

This frustration of the increased longing for individual per¬ 
sonality is partly made good by the stressing of collective person¬ 
ality, especially that of the nation or of the party. The person¬ 
ality and prestige that the individual cannot attain in his own 
name, may be accessible to him in form of collective personality 
in which he has a share. Individuals who have developed a rich 
cultural personality of their own and have won thereby ample 
recognition, usually lay little stress on participating in the prestige 
of a group. Most people, however, feel compelled to emphasize 
their belonging to some larger group for winning recognition. 

Certain currents of thought also played a large role in making 
the intellectuals disposed towards nationalism, by shattering the 
belief in Christianity, and in reason, progress, humanity, natural 
rights of man and solidarity of all nations which form the ground¬ 
work of liberalism. Many intellectuals were disappointed with 
the fruits of civilization and particularly with the result of their 
own efforts. Even such as had given much time and thought 
to the search for truth, often felt that they had failed. Reason 
seemed to them unable to solve the riddles of the world and to 
bring about a satisfactory state of society, it seemed to have only 
succeeded in destroying all beliefs without offering a substitute. 
Intellectualism appeared to result in interminable quarrels and 
uncertainties, and many intellectuals ended in moral nihilism 
and despair. They often began to yearn for the return o 
primitiveness, they believed they would find a new religion in 
the sensations of mass enthusiasm, a new morality in submitting 
to the iron discipline of a sort of pan-militarism, and a su 
stitute for science in the intoxicating myth of race. This menta - 
ity, moreover, was fostered by the increase in the sense o power 
and in the appreciation of belonging to a mass, inherent in 

our age. * r , 

The disposition for nationalism is largely a product o 

spirit of the time and, therefore, more or less permeates all classes, 
but it depends on the particular conditions of a nation how ar 
this disposition is actualized. The wide diffusion of potential 
nationalism is a factor of special significance which is often un er- 
estimated. Before the rise of the dictators the number of extreme 
nationalists was not very great in their countries an t eir 
extremism gave good arguments into the hands of their opp 
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nents. But there were large masses of people whose nationalism 
was so vague that it was difficult to argue against it or who had 
no clear political opinions and for this reason were apt to become 
an easy prey of demagogues who possessed the gift of arousing 
their latent passions. In other countries also experience has 
proved that a certain form of moderate nationalism is more 
difficult to combat than a more extreme type. This applies 
also to the types of internal nationalism such as oppression of 
minorities, anti-Semitism and anti-alienism. The dangerous 
anti-Semites, for instance, are not those who denounce the Jews 
as ritual-murderers, but certain sneaking ones who arc much 
more effective in poisoning the atmosphere and preparing the 
soil for Hitlerism. 

The triumphs of extreme nationalism and racialism in our 
time, furthermore, were facilitated by the attitude of many 
statesmen and politicians who were not in sympathy with their 
aims, but either believed that it was too dangerous for their own 
position and that of their parties to take energetic measures 
against them, or even considered them as necessary evils. Politics, 
indeed, comprise many factors which are evils, but which cannot 
be eliminated without incurring the risk of still greater evils. 
Many statesmen dislike the ways of nationalism, but think that 
it, nevertheless, is the lesser evil. Another habit inherent in 
modern politics is the tendency to over-simplify complicated 
issues. Most great political questions of to-day are very complex ; 
they show an inextricable mixture of rights and wrongs, pros and 
cons, and incalculable risks. On the other hand, they must be 
made understandable to all those who have influence on politics 
and the solutions proposed must appeal to the mentality of the 
voters. This makes it necessary to present them in a very simple 
form. It is not merely the masses which are unable to afford any 
interest in complicated plans not directly touching their own vital 
interests. Even highly educated people are often very reluctant 
to give much thinking to political problems, especially those of 
other nations, and prefer to believe what agrees with their own 
wishes. 1 


5. The Economics of Nationalism 

Both liberalism and socialism regard economic activity as a 
means for providing the people by peaceful work and co-operation 

e _ ;i 1 j CUtc t ^ ie mentality which was largely responsible for the 
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with the greatest possible amount of the goods in demand, while 
nationalism looks upon it primarily as a means of increasing 
power and prestige of the nation. The production of wealth 
merely for the purpose of improving living conditions appears 
to extreme nationalists even as a mean occupation and in their 
ideology economic activity assumes the character of a struggle 
for domination and exploitation by force. The creed of liberalism 
is that all those engaged in the production and exchange of useful 
goods profit thereby and that an increase in the wealth of one 
nation is an advantage for all others too because the prosperous 
nation will be able to buy more from them. Liberalism, more¬ 
over, assumes that the expansion of world trade is the greatest 
guarantee for peace because it makes all nations ever more 
dependent on one another. Nationalism, on the other hand, 
harks back to the doctrine of mercantilism that a nation can 
only grow rich at the expense of another, and that what one 
nation wins, another must lose. Mercantilism primarily aimed 
at the increase of the power of the State. Within the nascent 
national State it fulfilled the function of economic unification 
by the destruction of internal barriers and local monopolies, 
but between States it fostered the struggle for monopolizing 
markets and often contributed to the outbreak of war. 

In the course of the eighteenth century many writers attacked 
mercantilism, and Adam Smith proved that freedom was more 
productive than regulation by the State, that competition was 
more beneficial than monopoly, and that there was a great 
solidarity between the economic interests of all nations which 
would all prosper by exchanging their goods freely. In the 
nineteenth century the economic isolation of the nations gave 
way to freer trade and intercourse. Free Trade won its greatest 
triumph in Britain, and many other states also adopted a liberal 
trade policy. A new wave of protectionism, however, set m after 
the American war of secession and after the Franco-German war 
of 1870-1. The latter war inaugurated an epoch of rapidly 
rising armaments and it was argued for the increase in taritts 
that their returns would help to pay for the armaments and that 
national security demanded that vital goods should be produced 
at home. Nevertheless, the growth of protectionism was moder¬ 
ated by the strength of liberal opinion. To a large extent every 
nation produced the goods for which its conditions were most 
favourable, and all profited by the exchange of their products 
The whole world formed a vast economic system, in which all 
nations were closely co-operating for their mutual benefit. Goods, 
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labour and capital could flow freely from one country to the 
other. Everybody could go to almost any country without even 
requiring a passport and could earn his living there by honest 
work. This system of a liberal world economy brought about 
a great rise of the national income, and especially of wages. 1 

No country has profited more under this system than Ger¬ 
many. Her goods could enter Great Britain and her colonies 
(though not the Dominions) without paying any customs, while 
English goods imported into Germany had to pay duties. Ger¬ 
man trade made stupendous progress in all the markets of the 
world. Everywhere Germans owned flourishing industries, banks, 
shipping lines, mines and other businesses. German clerks and 
employees found well-paid posts in all countries. The liberal 
world economy, therefore, secured a very wide living-space to 
the German people and its economic rise was not detrimental 
to other nations as these too were prospering. Nevertheless, the 
German nationalists violently attacked world economy and inter¬ 
national division of labour as a menace to Germany because she 
was dependent on the import of foreign goods which might be 
stopped in a war. They obviously did not appreciate the eco¬ 
nomic and social benefits which the German people enjoyed 
under that system. What they wanted was power, the foremost 
rank in the world, by dint of the sword, and they were convinced 
that this was also the key to the world’s riches. 

The pre-war system of protectionism often led to the abuse 
of protective tariffs for aggressive purposes. High tariffs enabled 
producers to keep prices in the home market high, particularly 
by means of cartels, and to use their profits for underselling their 
competitors in the world markets by so-called “ dumping ”. 
Their losses abroad were more than counterbalanced by gains at 
home, and the conquest of world markets enabled them to pro¬ 
duce on a much bigger scale and at much lower cost. The big 
iron industries of Germany have largely attained their tremendous 
strength through such methods which, of course, were regarded 
as very unfair by the producers in the other countries affected. 
They complained that German protectionism not only closed the 
German market to them but also helped the German industrialists 
to push them back on their own markets. It was not Germany 
alone, however, where economic nationalism gained ground. In 
the mentality of the nationalists of all nations jealousy of wealthier 
nations always played a dominant role. Backward nations were 

„„ . Cf' CaiT-Saunders and D. Caradog Jones, Survey of the Social Structure of England, 
2na ea., 1937, p. 101. 
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apt to attribute their low standard of life exclusively to exploita¬ 
tion and oppression by richer nations, and believed that they 
would become free and prosperous only when they had destroyed 
the economic position of these “ capitalist-nations 

The encouragement of new industries by means of tariffs 
may achieve its aim in certain conditions which we cannot dis¬ 
cuss here. But the good effects of tariffs are strictly limited in 
time and degree. It is characteristic of economic nationalism 
that it rejects these limitations and strives for the permanent exclu¬ 
sion of foreign goods and for the greatest possible self-sufficiency or 
autarchy. Economists find it easy to show that this way does 
not lead to a higher national income or to better real wages. 
But their arguments are ineffective because nationalists do not 
attach primary importance to economic aims. Partly they 
estimate power more highly than wealth, partly it is to them 
a matter of national prestige to produce everything at home, 
irrespective of cost. Their most common argument is : Why 
should we not make every commodity ourselves instead of buying 
it from foreigners ? Is it not humiliating that people believe 
we cannot produce what we need ? 1 Besides, would it not 
create employment and raise wages ? From an economic point 
of view this argument is primitive but it nevertheless appears 


to be irresistible. 

The reasons why the arguments of protectionists are much 
more effective than those of free traders is that they appeal 
more to a mind untrained in economic thought, and that they are 
backed by the selfishness of powerful individuals and groups and 
by nationalist sentiment. Economic theory investigates the effects 
of economic policy on the welfare of the people as a whole ; but 
this is too difficult a problem for the average man. The spread 
of protectionism, moreover, is greatly furthered by the real or 
alleged necessity of retaliation. Protectionism is a most infectious 
disease. If one trade is protected all others want to enjoy similar 
treatment, and usually get it, though every spread of protection¬ 
ism to further trades must diminish the profits of those already 
protected, and though universal protection largely cancels out all 
individual gains. Likewise, if one nation increases its tar.tts or 
other restrictions, usually all others follow suit. Even if th 
economic grounds given for this imitation are not convincing, 

though it is made almost everywhere in Italy . 
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the psychological urge is overwhelming. Lastly, experience 
shows that it is almost impossible to reverse the trend and to 
abolish protection once afforded, because too many vested inter¬ 
ests have been created. Though the advantages of protection 
may often be quite illusory, the favoured classes cling to it most 
tenaciously and are much more vocal than those suffering under 
its effects. To sum up : the alliance of individual and national 
egotisms starts a movement of progressive exclusion of all against 
'all. It goes on automatically, increasing continually in extent 
and intensity. 

After the last war protectionism and nationalism were greatly 
stimulated by the consequences of the war and the Peace Treaties, 
and the great economic crisis which broke out in 1929. A par¬ 
ticular factor which contributed to this development was the 
creation of numerous small states which all wanted to secure 
and emphasize their national independence by following a policy 
of exclusion. 1 

The increase in the strength of the Labour Movement led 
to restrictions on the immigration of foreign workers, and to the 
exclusion of aliens from employment. This policy was in prin¬ 
ciple the same as the protectionism of industrial and agricultural 
employers, and it was based on equally specious grounds. The 
system of giving every class a monopolistic or highly privileged 
position thereby became universal, and it played a decisive part 
in bringing about the world crisis of 1929, which devastated the 
world for years. The gravest feature of this crisis was mass- 
unemployment on an unprecedented scale, which paved the way 
for Hitler and for the present war. It was the most tragic proof 
of the mental blindness produced by nationalism that, never¬ 
theless, the remedy for the crisis was largely sought in further 
increase of protectionism and monopolism, and this in spite of • 
countless warnings on the part of the greatest economic 
authorities. 

A fatal aftermath of the Great War was inflation, which was 
due partly to the economic disorganization caused by the war, 
partly to political causes. In many countries inflation had great 
social and political consequences favouring the growth of radical 
nationalism. Depreciation of currency sometimes amounted to 
involuntary bankruptcy, forced upon a people by overwhelming 
necessity, but in the age of nationalism it was frequently due 
to a laxness of economic morality and could rightly be called 
fraudulent bankruptcy. Inflation was like a dangerous drug, 

1 Cf. Leo Pasvolsky, Economic Nationalism of the Danubian States, 1928. 
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first speeding up circulation and creating the impression of a 
flourishing business, but later heading for the abyss and complete 
chaos. Its results were the annihilation of a large section of the 
middle classes and the spread of extreme doctrines among the 
youth. Both paved the way for the advent of dictators, whose 
followers differed in the colour of their shirts, but were all inspired 
by absolute ruthlessness and contempt for every moral obligation. 

One of the worst consequences of economic nationalism after 
the war was the extension of insecurity in all countries. Pro¬ 
duction and trade can only prosper where law reigns and rules 
of elementary morality are recognized. These fundamental con¬ 
ditions were increasingly attacked, undermined and destroyed 
by the policy of extreme nationalism. The effect was that in 
many countries new investments were exposed to abnormal risks, 
owing to the fact that the investor could not rely on being 
protected by the existing laws, on the impartiality of the adminis¬ 
tration, and on the good faith of the State. This general state 
of insecurity and the ensuing lack of new investments were a 
further cause of unemployment. Another cause was the wasting 
of large parts of the national income and capital on uneconomic 
expenditure, on gigantic armaments, on production without 
economic justification, on colossal public buildings for mere 
purposes of propaganda and prestige. True, the nationalist 
dictators boasted of having suppressed unemployment by these 
very means, and their assertions were even believed and repeated 
by democratic politicians. Yet that claim was obviously fallaci¬ 
ous. Unemployment was not suppressed by such means, but 
only concealed, disguised or shifted to other shoulders. If a 
disproportionate part of the national labour is spent on unpro¬ 
ductive work, the supply of consumption goods will be diminished. 
If the policy of putting military independence first leads to the 
production .of expensive substitute-materials instead of importing 
cheap foreign goods, this too reduces supplies. Under normal 
circumstances this will cause unemployment. But the dictators 
had the power of concealing it by employing workers in all sorts 
of sham jobs and by distributing the reduced employment and 
supplies over the total of workers. It is very easy to ‘ abolish 
unemployment ” if the Government has the power to force every 
worker to accept any employment, in any place, at any wages, 
and under any conditions. Many of such workers seemed to be 
employed without really being so in an economic sense. Whether 
a man is paid for doing uneconomic work or for doing nothing 
at all makes no difference. Unemployment was concealed in 
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the dictator-states behind a screen of uneconomic occupations 
though at the price of reducing the standard of life of the people. 
The decrease of their consumption then reacted on other countries 
which hitherto were used to deliver supplies. Imports shrank, 
and the consequence was that those countries also were affected 
by unemployment. The evil results of this system were for some 
time hidden by various measures such as the spoliation of helpless 
classes, like the Jews, or of foreign creditors through defaulting 
on loans, or by means that implied the eating up of the national 
capital, and lastly by the invasion of weaker countries. In the 
last resort nationalism led to the wholesale destruction of wealth, 
and of all the moral foundations necessary for producing wealth, 
namely peace, the reign of law, good faith and security. Our 
modern economic system was the product of free creativencss, 
initiative and labour. With the rise of the modern totalitarian 
slave-States world economy became more and more a welter of 
ruins. Most States were forced to transform themselves into 
fortresses equipped for a perpetual siege and sudden attacks by 
land, sea and air. 

A factor which has also contributed to the setting up of 
barriers between States, and to the destruction of international 
co-operation was the growth of State-industries and rigid State- 
regulation of industries at the expense of individual enterprise. 
It is not possible to enter here into a discussion of the controversy 
whether central or individual planning is economically more 
productive and socially more advantageous. The most com¬ 
petent economists agree to-day that both systems have their 
merits and demerits and that some combination of them is 
desirable or inevitable. It is only the implications in regard to 
nationalism which are to be considered here. Now it is not 
doubtful that a far-reaching influence of the State on production 
tends to decrease international exchanges of goods,-capital and 
labour. In many branches State-production cannot compete 
with private initiative on a free market, and, therefore, leads to 
measures designed to exclude foreign goods from the home 
market, or to dump exports on foreign markets at a loss, which 
naturally provokes the States afflicted to protect themselves 
against this unfair competition. The mere fact of a foreign State 
entering into competition with nationals, moreover, arouses 
much more national jealousy than competition by private foreign 
merchants. As a rule it is immediately interpreted as a political 
move with sinister intentions. A private merchant is as ready 
to sell as to buy on any market where it is profitable, while an 
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exporting State-monopoly usually is very reluctant to take an 
adequate amount of foreign goods in exchange for its exports. 
The well-meant plans of “ barter ” between States have, hitherto 
seldom had good results. 

A further consequence of the increase of State activities in 
production and in the regulation of production is the multiplica¬ 
tion of officials who in many countries form a class particularly 
susceptible to nationalism. The psychology of State officials 
often implies the predominance of a sense of power and many 
of them naturally incline towards exhibiting their function as the 
wielders of power. The smaller and less educated officials are 
usually even more apt to do so than those with greater responsi¬ 
bilities. 1 Now our social development leads to a rapid increase 
in the number of individuals who possess a certain measure of 
education and who may be called semi-intellectuals. This spread 
of education is in many respects a most welcome fact, and it is 
to be hoped that it may assume even larger proportions. But 
it must not be overlooked that it also results in the increase of 
people with the ambition of obtaining a position of influence 
and power, tn many cases the situation of the class of semi¬ 
intellectuals lacking adequate chances of satisfying their ambitions 
has become a major social problem. An economic system which 
affords a certain scope for private initiative offers many of them 
an opportunity of a career in business, and of becoming the 
Caesar of a department store or a factory as far as Parliament 
and the Trade Unions permit. The concentration of more and 
more economic activities in the hands of the State, however, 
narrows this field, and must divert ambitions to politics and 
State Service which may imply an intensification of nationalism 
and struggles for power. Whether full communism is compatible 
with any form of democracy is most doubtful The magnitude 
and complexity of the problem of regulating the whole life of 
a people is bound to give rise to countless diversities of opinions 
and frictions and the clash of interests and ambitions would 
become too intense to be overcome without a dictatorship. 


1 Lone observations in various countries of central and eastern Europe have c^- 
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POLITICAL THOUGHT AND NATIONAL IDEOLOGY 

i. The Influence of Thought on Politics 

Philosophers and historians have evolved many different views 
on the relations between thought and life, and on the role of ideas in 
determining politics. 1 In former times they often over-estimated 
the share of individuals in shaping the destiny of nations, and 
this led to the view that history was mainly a result of individual 
deliberation and planning. In modern times the influence of 
collective social forces on history was ever more realized and this 
implied the recognition of the power of emotions and interests. 
Modern sociologists have shown that not only programmes of 
parties but also the theories of great thinkers were largely deter¬ 
mined by their social environment, 2 and by specific historical 
situations. Rational and irrational forces, indeed, are as a rule 
so intertwined that they can hardly be separated. The true 
scholar endeavours to put truth above his dearest ideals and his 
vital interests, but even he does not always entirely succeed in 
eliminating bias. The propagandist, however, uses thought and 
knowledge merely as instruments for the defence of his pre¬ 
conceived aims. His type of thought is usually called an ideology 
to-day in order to distinguish it from disinterested scientific 
thought. In many cases, however, the difference is one of degree, 
and the borderline is difficult to draw. 

The driving force and leaders in the striving for nationality 
have always been the intellectual classes, and it is obvious that 
these classes were particularly liable to the influence of doctrines, 
created by thinkers and dreamers, and heralded by great writers, 
orators and artists. The enthusiasm of the intelligentsia kindled 
by philosophers frequently carried away the masses though these 
knew little, if anything, of the philosophical background of their 
creed. The original ideas of political thinkers on the aims and 
significance of nationality, however, were usually so altered in the 

^ mst Troeltsch, Der Historismus undseine ProbUme, 1922 ; Friedrich Mcincchc, 
Du EntsUhung des Historismus, 2 vols., 1936 ; J. Goldfriedrich, Du historische IdeenUhre in 
DeutschUmdy 1902. The paramount significance of ideas has been emphasized in many 
profound reflexions by Lord Acton which have been compiled and interpreted by 
Ulrich Noack, Geschichtswissenschaft und Wahrheit> 1935. In particular the question 
whether the philosophers of Enlightenment were responsible for the French Revolu¬ 
tion has been answered in many different ways, df. Kingsley Martin, French Liberal 
Thought in the Eighteenth Century , 1929, p. 66. 

/ • soc *^1 background of thought cf. Karl Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia , 1036 

(wit bibliography) ; Ernst Grunwald, Das Problem der Soziologie des Wissens y 1934* 
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course of their realization that the result was totally different 
from, and even antagonistic to, what they had expected. It is 
necessary, therefore, in trying to gauge the influence of specific 
doctrines on the mentality of peoples, not merely to investigate the 
theories of philosophers but also their distortions in the ideologies 
of classes and of peoples. 

It has often been asserted that each national character was 
expressed in a specific system of philosophy, but in reality the 
philosophical development of every nation shows many different 
types of thought. Nevertheless, it is true that in each nation a 
certain type has obtained the preponderance which was mainly 
effected by the strength of certain political and social factors and 
that each nation to-day regards a certain type as characteristic 
of its nationality, in regard both to civilization and to politics. 
The English regard empiricism and aversion to abstract theories 
as their national characteristics, and connect them with their 
preference for compromise, liberalism and democracy. The 
French pride themselves on their great tradition of Rationalism 
and the dominant position of clear reason in their politics. The 
Germans are equally proud of their great metaphysical philo¬ 
sophers, of the idealistic, mystical and romantic elements in their 
thought, and they also assert a close connexion between their 
national philosophy and their politics. 

The correlation between philosophy and politics, however, has 
not only been pointed out by writers who were inspired by 
national pride. It has often been stressed with the intention of 
making another nation responsible for the evil features of its 
national evolution. In the last Great War, in particular, many 
famous German scholars accused the English and the French of 
having developed systems of thought favourable to the growth of 
a public spirit and of political doctrines which brought about the 
war. On the other hand, prominent French and English 
scholars asserted that it was precisely German philosophical 
thought which had moulded the political mentality from which 
the Great War sprang. Both sides, therefore, tried to show that 
the war was not merely an accident, brought about by the 
blunders of statesmen and diplomatists, but that it was deeply 
rooted in the antagonism of the whole ideals and beliefs of the 
peoples concerned. 1 This argument has been particularly 


i On the German side some books of this kind, all by prominent scholari and 
writers, were Wilhelm Wundt, Die jValionen und threPhilosophy * 9 * 5 * ^ Sche er’ 
Der Genius des Krieges und der deutschcKrieg, » 9 «5 (<* ^5 On 

Nation und Weltanschauung, 1923) 5 Werner Sombart, HmdUrmd Held^ 9 5 
the French side the political mentality of the Germans was traced to their phiios P y 
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stressed in Germany, and the view has found wide acceptance 
among the intellectuals that the war in the last resort was a clash 
between two irreconcilable mentalities, which were often des¬ 
cribed as German Idealism and Western Materialism. 1 

All these controversies between representatives of hostile 
nations were, of course, inspired by political passions and pre¬ 
judice. Nevertheless, a certain connexion between philosophical 
thought and political ideologies cannot be denied. It is true that 
certain philosophies have contributed more to the rise of aggres¬ 
sive nationalism than others. On the other hand, it is a mistake 
to assume that it is only one type of philosophical thought which 
has furthered that evolution. It is a curious fact that of a great 
number of currents of thought, sentiment and interest each one 
has partly contributed to the rise of nationalism, and partly 
counteracted it. Idealism and Materialism, Determinism and 
Indeterminism, Rationalism and Irrationalism, Optimism and 
Pessismism, Individualism and Collectivism, religion and irreligion 
—they have all partly furthered and partly opposed the increase 
in national aggressiveness and self-adulation. Every school of 
thought implied divergent trends of development, and frequently 
a great thinker has awakened ideas which were later interpreted 
by his followers in a sense absolutely contrary to his own 
intentions. 

The object of the following observations does not consist in 
tracing the correlations between certain philosophies and all 
aspects of the national character. This task would require a 
separate book for every single thinker. Our aim is merely to 
investigate the ideas of leading philosophers on some principal 
problems of nationality. The national character, furthermore, 
has also been moulded by thought in the form of religion, poetry 
and art, and the influence of such factors has usually been much 
more powerful than that of philosophy proper. The role of 
religion has been discussed in a separate chapter ; but that of 
poetry and art cannot be treated here, unless in occasional 
remarks. 

by L6on Duguit, “ Rousseau, Kant ct Hegel”, published in the Harvard Law 
Review, 1917, and in the Revue du droit publique et de la science politique, 1918. Louis 
Bertrand has even discovered German imperialism in Goethe, cf. Revue des Deux 
Mondes , 1915. E. Boutroux ( Philosophy and War , 1916) denies that the German 
philosophers taught the doctrines of present nationalism, but points out that their 
thought contained germs capable of being developed in that direction. Cf. especially 
V ictor Basch, Les doctrines politiques des philosophes classiques de L'Allenuigne> 1927. 

1 One of the most fanatical advocates of this thesis was Houston Stewart Chamber- 
lain in different writings published during the war, and in his correspondence with the 
Kaiser William (published 1928). 
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2. Mediaeval Thought on Nationality, the State, Peace 

and War 


It is often assumed to-day that the Middle Ages knew no 
nationality, though it would be more correct to say that the 
mediaeval notion of it differed from the present one. Peoples 
certainly felt affection for the native soil, for their clan, tribe and 
old customs ; they showed pride in their small fatherland and its 
prestige, hatred and prejudice against enemies ; but there was 
little solidarity between the different ranks of a people, and no 
idea of an unlimited loyalty to a national cause. Religion was 
definitely regarded as superior to national sentiment, at least in 
principle, though in the later Middle Ages there was a wide¬ 
spread national movement against the abuses of Papacy. Aggres¬ 
sive striving for expansion and domination was frequent, but it 
had seldom an outspoken national tendency, and the aim was not 
to impose the nationality of the conqueror on the vanquished 
people. Neither was there much intolerance towards peaceful 
foreigners merely because of their language or customs 1 and they 
were often permitted to live in a separate community which 
formed almost a state within the State. The language of the 
State, the Church and the Universities was Latin. What 
national sentiment existed was probably more spontaneous and 
sincere than many manifestations of modern nationalism which 
to a large extent is the product of artificial stimulation by 
propaganda. 

Political thought was primarily determined by the teachings 
of the Church, and its fundamental attitude was expressed in the 
words which in 1095 Pope Urban used in his great oration exhort¬ 
ing the Christians to undertake a crusade : “ Let no attachment 
to your native soil be an impediment : because, in different points 
of view, all the world is exile to the Christian, and all the world 


his country.” 2 .... 

This attitude implied two principles : the unity of Christianity 

took precedence of the national differences, and the spiritual 
power of the Church was assumed to be superior to the temporal 
power of governments. The true fatherland of the Christian was 

1 Though commercial or financial causes sometimes led to fierce «conflicts. 

2 William of Malmesbury, Chronicle, tr. Giles, 1911, P- 3 6 3 - Tf ? c chro f 
emphasizes that the text was taken from reliable soiyces. His own view P r °° ^ 
was P not very different. In another place (p. 285) he tells how Edgar an^Angh> 
Saxon of roVal blood, who had escaped to the Continent after unsuccessful 

to William the Conqueror, and was welcomed there with great honours, yet rct 
to England “ For truly, the love of their country deceives some men to;such a ,?egr , 
that nothing seems peasant to them, unless they can breathe their native air. The 
chronicler says that Edgar “ was deluded by this silly desire . 
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Heaven, and the terrestrial fatherland, therefore, was of only 
secondary ynportance. The mediaeval mind, furthermore, was 
deeply impressed by St. Augustine’s vision of the two States on 
earth : the Community of God and the Community of the Devil. 
Though Augustine did not identify these two communities with 
the Church and the State, he assumed a certain affinity between 
them. The first State was founded by a murderer of his brother, 
namely Cain, and all further States were besmirched with blood 
and actuated by the lust for power, glory and domination, and by 
rapacity. In spite of its wickedness the State had, through the 
fall of Adam, become a necessary instrument of punishment and 
served the inscrutable plans of God. 

It has already been shown that the struggle between the 
spiritual and the temporal power was of the greatest importance 
in the development of the national State. Popes, Emperors and 
Kings alternately endeavoured to win the support of the peoples 
against their rivals and thereby—much against their will— 
furthered the growth of the ideas of national independence, liberty 
and sovereignty. The unity of Christianity required a universal 
Emperor who had to defend this unity with the sword when it 
was threatened. But this did not imply world-domination in the 
modern sense, but rather ah authority as supreme arbiter between 
the Christian rulers, and supremacy of honour, though some 
Emperors pursued more ambitious aims. The idea of sover¬ 
eignty in the sense of unlimited power and the craving for 
uniformity which dominate the ideology of modern nationality 
were alien to mediaeval thought. Society was regarded as com¬ 
posed of numerous communities, each possessing particular rights, 
as sacred as those of the Government. The authority of all 
worldly rulers was closely restricted by folk law, by old customs, 
by feudal privileges, and most of all by the Divine and natural 
law which alone could be regarded as sovereign. 1 Popes, indeed, 
have claimed unlimited power, from Gregory VII onwards ; but 
they acted as God’s representatives, they were naturally restrained 
by the tenets of Christianity and the fundamental laws of the 
Church, and neither their claim nor the rival ones which imperial 
jurists put forward on behalf of the Emperor, and with reference 
to Roman law, found general recognition. 

The federal structure of mediaeval society was incompatible 
with the modern idea of a unitary and sovereign nation. Never- 

1 A. Carlyle, History of Mediaeval Political Theory in the West, vol. iv, 192a, 

PP- 3 o> 68, 05. Otto v. Gierke, Political Theories of the Middle Age, tr., with an intro- 
auction by F. W. Maitland, 1900, p. 73. Cf. also several essays by various writers in 
The Social and Political Ideas of some Great Mediaeval Thinkers, ed. by F. Heamshaw, 1923. 
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theless, the principle of popular sovereignty was not unknown. 
It had its roots in Roman and Germanic law, and could be sub¬ 
stantiated with biblical and classical examples. The king was 
regarded as elected by the people, represented by the magnates, 
and if he violated his duties he could be deposed. 

Gregory VII laid down that the spiritual power of the Pope 
was superior to all temporal government, and his famous letter to 
the Bishop of Metz described the rule of the kings in terrible words 
as of satanic origin and nature, practically indentifying the State 
with Augustine’s City of the Devil. John of Salisbury worked out 
Gregory’s principal thesis in a more moderate and practical spirit, 
and described the good State as an organism in which the priest¬ 
hood is the soul, and the ruler the head which must be governed 
by the soul. 1 The various organs of State and society are com¬ 
pared to other parts of the body. This analogy was taken from 
a spurious ancient source, Pseudo-Plutarch’s Institutio Trajani, 
and numerous writers followed the model of John of Salisbury. 
The aim of the State according to him is to enable every in¬ 
dividual to achieve his salvation by a truly Christian life in his 
particular station. His State, therefore, is a Theocracy and has 
nothing in common with the modern national State ; he hardly 
knows a nation, and in any case subordinated its Government to 
the supra-national power of the priesthood. Though John in 
many respects was a true Englishman, he later lived abroad, as 
Bishop of Chartres near Paris. When in 1285 the nationalist 
barons led by Montfort and Bigod expelled the foreign prelates 
from England, they justified this in a letter to the Pope by quoting 
John of Salisbury, that the State should be an organic unity and 
that harmony should reign between the members of a body. 2 

Mediaeval political thought was deeply stirred and greatly 


1 Cf. on John of Salisbury, Carlyle, vol. iv, p. 330, the essay by E. F. Jacob m 
Hearnshaw, op. cit., and Paul Gcnnrich, Die Stoats- und Kirchenlehre Johanns von Salis¬ 
bury, 1894. 

3 The struggle against the foreigners under Henry III fills a large part of Matthew 
Paris’ English History (tr. Giles, 3 vols., 1854). This work shows the greatest possible 
animosity against all foreigners whether Poitevin or Gascon nobjes, or Italian prelates 
and bankers, or German merchants. The Spaniards are described as the scum o 
mankind, ugly in face, contemptible in behaviour, and detestable m their morals . 
The chronicler constantly deplores the enslavement of England by the foreigners who 
carry all the money out of the country. He condemns marriage with foreign ladies, 
and even states that the foreigners had made a plot for poisoning the English, especi y 
the nobles, and that many really died. The poison, a blue liquor, he asserts, was mixed 
in the house, and with the consent of Elias Bishop, a Jew of London, who saved his li 
by becoming a Christian (vol. ii, pp. 296, 314). Matthew Paris (vol. n, p. 
relates that he was sent by the King of France to Haco, the King of Norway, ottering 
him the command of the whole of the French fleet on a crusade, and tha Haco 
declined this honour because the Norwegians and the French were by nature 
disposed that any strife would lead to irreparable injuiy. Matthew' Pan* jonc 
suffices to contravert the myth that national hatred was unknown in the Middle Ag • 
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furthered when Aristotle’s Politics became more widely known in 
the original text and in translation. St. Thomas Aquinas (1226- 
74) tried to combine Augustine’s supra-naturalism and Aristotle s 
naturalism. His social ethos was also influenced by the spirit of 
the Italian city-republics, the Old Testament, and Arabian- 
Jewish philosophy. 1 All Christians primarily form one people, 
their division into States is only secondary, and all Christian 
States form a family. It is a sin to take part in an ordinary war, 
though one cannot blame those who fight for God. Society is 
an organic hierarchy of functional ranks, the best form of govern¬ 
ment is an elective monarchy. The thought of Aquinas still 
forms the doctrine of the Catholic Church. It is inspired by 
aversion to the unitary, powerful State, centred on domination 
and prestige and the preference for peaceable small communities, 
living by the work of their brains and hands, and for autonomous 
guilds under the guidance of the Church. Aegidius of Rome, 
though a staunch defender of Papal supremacy, emphasizes the 
advantages of large, hereditary monarchies and he also adopts 
Aristotle’s principle of the sovereignty of the people which was 
soon to be proclaimed in a more radical form by Marsilius of 
Padua and Nicholas Orcsmius. 2 The developing national State 
already proved more powerful than the Universal Empire of the 
Pope and the Emperor. Dante once more pleaded for the World 
Monarchy of the Emperor which alone could safeguard peace and 
concord among the peoples. He deplores that mankind is torn 
asunder by incessant fratricidal strife. The man who looks on 
his native country and mother-tongue as superior to ail others 
is silly. Dante says that his love of Florence had brought him 
unjust banishment, and from the point of view of his personal 
well-being he would rather live at Florence than anywhere else, 
but he regarded the world as his fatherland and was convinced 
that many peoples had a more noble and lovely country or a 
more beautiful and useful language than he. 

Rivalry, pride, prejudice and contempt between peoples were 
frequent in the Middle Ages, though they usually referred to 
smaller units than our present nations. 3 Also ideologies for 

1 E. Trocitsch, Die Soziallehren der Chrisllichen Kitchen, 1912, p. 256 

t 1 **) > O. Schilling, Die Stoats- tmd Soziallehre dts hlg . Thomas von Aquin> 1923. 

C£ on the political writers in the latest period of the Middle Ages, Carlyle , vol. v ; 
Hearnshaw, op. cit. ; Paul Janet, Histoire de la science politique , 5th ed., vol. i, p. 417 ; 
R. Scholz, Die Publtzistik zur £eit Philipp des Schonen , 1902. 

* un ^ vcrs 'des like Paris and Oxford, where students from many countries 

and different parts of the same country mixed, fierce struggles took place between 
students of different origin. At the University of Paris the students attributed par* 

na ti° n which have been recorded by Jacobus de Vitriaco, cf. 
A. nucunsky, Die Universitat Paris und die Fremden an derselben im Mittelalter , 1876, p. 46. 
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justifying them were not lacking, in particular the idea of a 
national mission. The fact that the Roman Empire was now in 
the hands of the Germans filled these with great pride and gave 
rise to various theories about their title to world-dominion. 
German writers declared that the Empire was given to the 
Germans, the supreme Priesthood to the Italians and leadership 
in learning to the French. This mission alone, however, did not 
satisfy the ambitions of those Frenchmen who were inspired by 
the idea of a great and powerful France. A typical representa¬ 
tive of this party was the royal legist Pierre Dubois. 1 He was a 
pupil of Thomas Aquinas and it is perhaps the influence of his 
master which appears in his emphasis on peace as the highest 
good, and in his plans for a federation of all Christian rulers 
and an international Court for the maintenance of peace, and for 
a common crusade against the Turks. But he widely diverges 
from St. Thomas by his attempt to vindicate world domination, 
or at least supremacy in Europe, for the King of France, and 
by his suggestion of a great aggrandisement of French domination 
at the expense of the Pope, Germany and Spain. 

The problem of the national character also aroused the atten¬ 
tion of mediaeval writers. In the thirteenth century the English 
Minorite Bartholomew, a distinguished scholar, was for some time 
a professor in Germany and in France, and described the char¬ 
acter of many European peoples. 2 The Germans seemed to him 
particularly fierce and warlike, though he excepts the peoples 
of the Rhinelands, the Low Lands and Misnia, the present 
Saxony, who were civilized. Roger Bacon was struck by the 
differences in national character which obtained even between 
neighbouring peoples such as the Picards, French, Normans, 
Flemings and English. He came to the conclusion that the 
diversity was due to the constellation of the stars. 3 Towards the 
close of the Middle Ages humanism and the rise of national 
sentiment greatly stimulated the interest in these problems. 

The mediaeval view that the whole of Christianity formed one 
people was often contradicted by fierce struggles ; but it was not 
entirely without influence on the relations between the peoples. 
The scholastics and publicists treated problems of international 


1 Cf. on Dubois Eileen Power in Hearnshaw, op. cit„ p. * 39 » Jacob ter MeuI , 

Der Gedanke der intemalionalen Organisation in seiner Entwicklung, 1300-1500, 19 7 » 
Christian Lange, Histoire de I’internationalisme, ' 9 l 9 . v°*- »• Rohert 

2 Cf. Mediaeval Lore, Gleanings from the Encyclopedia of Bartholomeu'/Lchic/ds- 
Steele, 1893 ; Anton Schonbach, in Mxttexlungen des Institutsfur oslerreichische Geschtcnis 

^^^CL Roger Bacon, Opus Majus , ed. by I. H. Bridges, 1897, vol. i, pp- > 3 8 > 2 5 °> 

379 . 393 i vol. **» P- 3 66 - 
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law, and international arbitration played a considerable role. 
Novacovitch, who has made a special study of this subject, dis¬ 
cusses in his work more than 150 treaties and cases of arbitration 
which took place between 1147 and 1475, and his list is not 
complete. 1 The main reason certainly was that there were not 
yet any large national Powers. The States were small and ruled 
by princes, more or less imbued with feudal traditions. The 
idea of solidarity between all Christian States, especially in face 
of the Turkish menace, was often invoked. A further plan of 
a federative organization of Europe was put forward by the King 
of Bohemia, George of Podiebrady, who submitted it to Louis XI, 
King of France. 2 Shortly after the end of the Middle Ages the 
principle of a permanent federation was even laid down in an 
important official document, the “ Universal Peace ”, concluded 
in London in 1518, on the initiative of Pope Leo X and of Cardinal 
Wolsey, between King Henry VIII of England and King Francis I 
of France, joined by King Charles I of Spain (later the Emperor 
Charles V) and the Pope. In this treaty the kings concluded a 
perpetual peace and an alliance not merely against the Turks 
but against any aggressor. If one of them should be attacked 
by another Power, it is laid down the other allies would first 
make diplomatic representations, and if these should fail they 
would immediately send military help to the attacked party. All 
other States could join the Alliance. This pact of “ collective 
security ”, however, was in force for a very short time only. It 
was wrecked by the death of the Emperor Maximilian I and the 
outbreak of a long struggle for power between France and Spain. 

The peaceableness of kings was never a very reliable factor 
in international politics, not merely because at all times some 
of the kings were striving for expansion of their power by war, 
but also because they had to resort to war if they wanted to have 
peace at home. King Louis IX (Saint Louis) often com¬ 
plained that the pride of the French, and especially of the great 
nobles, threatened peaceful international relations. The building 
of national States required internal peace, and it was necessary 
to drain warlike passions into wars abroad which, moreover, also 
helped to create and enhance national unity by arousing national 
passions against a common enemy. Besides the doubtful peace- 

1 Cf. Novacovitch, Les compromis et Us arbitrages intemationaux du 12. au 15. siicU 1005 
(quoted by Lange, p. 123). 

* Cf. Lange, p. 108, and ter Meulen, p. 108. The project was worked out by 
Antomus Marini, a French industrialist, who was an adviser of the Bohemian King. 
The King, however, had very ambitious plans which he tried to further by his move. 
The project was foiled by the Papal party at the French Court. About the Universal 
Peace of 1518 cf. Lange, p. 118. 
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ablencss of the Kings, however, there was a sincere and ardent 
longing for peace and human brotherhood in religious and 
humanist circles. Christian thought had always pondered the 
problem of war, and tried to find a solution in the spirit of Christ. 
In the second century Marcion rejected the whole Old Testament 
because of its warlike spirit, while Origen tried to save it by 
explaining these wars as allegories, meaning the struggles of the 
believer with the temptations and sins of the world. In the 
Middle Ages Christian pacifism and anti-militarism were pro¬ 
fessed and practised by many sects, such as the Cathares, the 
Waldenses, a section of the Hussites and the Moravian Brethren, 
the Anabaptists, and the Lollards. Wyclif taught that accord¬ 
ing to the Gospel bloodshed was incompatible with the spirit of 
Christ, 1 and his teachings inspired the Lollards and had a great 
influence on Huss. In England the first conscientious objector, 
William Whyte, examined in 1428 by the Bishop of Norwich, 
declared that the law of Christ prohibited any killing of human 
beings, even of condemned criminals, and that it was not per¬ 
mitted to fight even for one’s own heritage or fatherland. Another 
source of opposition to wars and violence was the humanist 
belief in the dignity of man and in the necessity of peace for the 
development of his spiritual faculties. 


3. Nationalism and Cosmopolitanism in the Time of 

Humanism 

The period around 1500 marks a most important phase in the 
development of national states and national aspirations. In 
many countries the kings strengthened national unity, and 
engaged in great international rivalries for power and prestige, 
making use of momentous innovations in military technique. 
The discovery of a new world overseas initiated a new epoch in 
trade and colonization which implied further motives of rivalry 
between the nations. Science and learning progressed rapidly, 
the invention of the printing press offered to reformers and 
writers an instrument of revolutionary power, and the civilization 
of the Renaissance attained to its greatest splendour. The 
Renaissance was not merely a revival of classical studies, but it 
was inspired by the longing for a rebirth of mankind. 2 A new 
class of intellectuals developed who professed humanism, which 

1 On mediaeval pacifism cf. Lange, p. 59. It is interesting to compare Wyclifs 
attitude with that of Luther, which was exceedingly wavering and confused. Ll. on 
Luther, Hans Prutz, Die Friedensidee , 1917, p. 73 i f^ngc, P- 221, 
s Cf. K. Burdach, Reformation, Renaissance, Humanismus , 1918. 
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word designates the philosophical and literary aspects of the 
Renaissance. Humanism emphasized human nature as the 
source of values instead of supra-natural revelation. The 
Church and the philosophy of the Middle Ages had to a large 
extent preached distrust of human nature, they had tried to 
shackle reason, emotions and will by a rigid discipline, and 
humanism was an intellectual revolt against this suppression 
of human nature, stimulated by enthusiasm for ancient thought 
and life. 

The search of humanism for a new philosophy of life instead 
of the arid syllogisms of scholasticism raised the question of how 
to interpret human nature. Was man essentially a rational or 
an irrational being ? Was there a specific “ dignity of man ” 
which distinguished him from all other creatures, and was a 
spark of Divine reason glowing in his soul, or was man merely 
a higher animal actuated by sensual appetites, by blind instincts 
or by lust of power ? Humanism branched out in various 
philosophies with very different cultural and political implica¬ 
tions. Certain interests, however, remained common to the 
majority of humanists, especially the interest in the comparative 
study of human individuality, of various types of men, and 
of the diversities of nations. A large literature on national 
character began to develop, which partly described the customs 
and habits of peoples, pardy attempted to explain their origin 
and pardy also expressed judgements on the merits or demerits 
of nations. 1 

Humanism itself, moreover, was influenced both by national 
diversities, and by national aspirations. The patriotism of the 
Greeks and Romans was everywhere praised and held up as a 
model, but also their cosmopolitanism was admired and imitated. 
The ancient views of the character of peoples contributed to 
the formation of national ideologies. The Italians were identified 
with the Romans, the French with the Gauls, and the Teutons 
with the Germans, and everywhere writers admonished their 
people to live up to the virtues of their alleged ancestors, and to 
mould their character according to their example. In each 
country social structure and cultural traditions gave to humanism 
a special colour. 

The ranks of the humanists and their patrons comprised 
popes, emperors, and kings, statesmen and officials, historians, 
and other scholars, orators and poets. In Italy all courts, palaces, 

‘ amy survc y on ^ history of these theories in Archiv Jur Sozialwissmscha/Un, 
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town-halls, and universities swarmed with them. Many human¬ 
ists were indefatigable in flattering rulers and nobles, and in 
soliciting their favours, promising them to make their name 
immortal in their writings. Aeneas Silvius reproached the Ger¬ 
man princes for their lack of interest in immortality. They are 
only interested in their horses and dogs, he said, and like horses 
and dogs, they will be forgotten by posterity. Many humanists, 
moreover, were the heralds of the longing for national prestige. 
Italian humanists proclaimed that their people descended from 
the Romans and, therefore, were superior to all other peoples, 
whom they taunted as barbarians and judged with the greatest 
animosity and contempt. This aroused the indignation of the 
humanists of other countries, who hastened to rebut these in¬ 
sults and to assert the excellency of their nations. 1 

In Germany the Emperor Maximilian was a great patron of 
the humanists, and employed many of them for his political and 
cultural ambitions. The writings of this circle breathe a spirit 
of intense national pride. 2 Shortly before an Italian humanist 
had discovered in a German monastery the only extant copy of 
Tacitus’ Germania , which describes the life and customs of the old 
Germans in an idealizing way, and in obvious contrast to the 
corruption of Roman society. The Germania aroused enormous 
enthusiasm among the German humanists, who soon wrote 
many books exalting the old Teutonic virtues, and proclaiming 
the superiority of the German nation over all others, in a spirit 
which recalls that of modern Pan-Germanism. Beatus Rhenanus 
in a letter of 1531 actually mentions a society of humanists at Augs¬ 
burg which he calls “ Pan-Germanic ”. 3 German humanism 
also found some followers among the nobility and the patricians, 
but on the whole it remained restricted to the circles of scholars, 
some of whom like Sebastian Franck were outspoken cosmo¬ 
politans. 4 But Luther* was intensely hostile to the spirit of 
humanism, and it was soon smothered in Germany by the storms 


1 On the national sentiment and the national animosity of many humanists cf. 

G. Voigt, Wiederbelebung des klassischen Alter turns oder das ersle Jahrhundertdes Humanismus, 
3rd ed., 1893, vol. ii, p. 309, and many places ; Jacob Burckhardt, Cultur der Renais¬ 
sance in Italien, 8th ed., 1901, pp. 136, 329. . ... u. m „ n ;.un 

2 Cf. I. Knepper, Nationaler Gedanke und Kaisendee be 1 den elsassischen H ff nai \ xs ~*' 
1808 ; Paul Joachimscn, Geschichtsauffassung und Geschichtsschreibung w Deutschland unter 
dem Einjluss des Humanismus, 1910. For descriptions of national character cl. t 
Schmidt, Deutsche Volkskunde im Zeller des Humanismus und der Reformation, 1904. 
Hans Liebmann, Deutsches Land und Volk nach ilalienischen Derxchterslattern der Ref 

3 cf. Theobald Bieder, Geschichte der Germanenforschung, vol. i, p. it. 

4 Cf! Wilhelm Dilthey, Weltanschauung und Analyse des Menschen sext Ren ™* a ’*‘, • 
Reformation, .914. P- 81. This book gives a profound analysis of Humanism and its 

historical development. 
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of the Reformation and Counter-Reformation. Only a sort of 
classical learning could survive which kept aloof from all questions 
obnoxious to orthodoxy and the ruling powers. In Italy too the 
free-thinking humanists were expelled or silenced. Advanced 
Christian humanism, however, found a favourable soil in England, 
the Netherlands and in Poland, and was also adopted by the 
Swiss reformer Zwingli. Before discussing the national signi¬ 
ficance of humanism in France and England, we must focus 
attention on two thinkers who represent opposite types of human¬ 
istic thought on the problems of nationality. 


4. Machiavelli and Erasmus 

Niccolo Machiavelli (1469-1527) witnessed the invasion of 
Italy by the French, which made this country the victim of endless 
struggles between the Great Powers. His most ardent longing 
was to see his city of Florence and the whole of Italy free and 
respected again, but he realized that the situation was almost 
hopeless and that perhaps the greatest obstacle lay in the national 
character of the Italians. The glory of old Rome filled his soul 
with admiring pride, and the contrast between her role in the 
world and that of Italy was depressing. The Romans owed their 
immortality to their “ virtue ”, a word by which he understood 
political energy, great ambition, boldness, sagacity, cunning in 
the pursuit of great designs, fitness for domination, heroism, self- 
sacrificing devotion to the fatherland. The most essential quali¬ 
fication among its various elements was a proper religion, as the 
example of the old Romans proved. Yet Italy was lacking in this 
force above all. The Church was utterly corrupted through the 
Papacy, and the policy of the Popes was also chiefly responsible 
for the lack of national unity in Italy. Christianity, moreover, 
was not at ail the right religion for fostering patriotic heroism. 
Paganism had made gods of men who had won temporal glory 
like generals and statesmen. Christianity crowned the humble 
and contemplative virtues rather than the active ones ; it esteemed 
humility and contempt of earthly things, and not a great mind, 
bodily force and all the qualities which make men feared, and 
which were honoured by ancient paganism. The Christian 
religion, he thought, had enervated the people and had rendered 
them prone to become victims of the wicked. History and politics 
appeared to Machiavelli merely as a play of natural forces which 
did not allow for the action of a moral law, though a ruler might 
find it opportune to make use of this fiction for political purposes. 
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A fatal weakness of Italian politics was also the bitter class war 
raging in the city republics between the rich and the poor. 
Machiavelli, however, regarded this as an almost inevitable 
natural process which even had the merit of stimulating a people 
to an expansive and aggressive policy as the example of the 
Romans proved. 

A corrupt people cannot be regenerated by moral means. 
The only salvation in Machiavelli’s view was a great prince who 
would transform their character by imbuing it with the virtue 
of the Romans. Every means was justified for this aim. The 
prince might employ every lie, perfidy, cruelty : he might use 
terrorism and treachery, provided that it served the great aim. 
Most of all he ought to make the nation warlike and train it in 
arms. Italy’s weakness was mainly due to the habit of leaving 
warfare to mercenaries. Machiavelli therefore longed for a great 
leader or dictator who would liberate and unite Italy, possibly in 
the form of a federation, who would make the Italians a nation, 
and who would give them the power and prestige of their Roman 
ancestors. The deep antagonism between his nationalism and 
Christian standards is obvious. Mussolini has claimed the great 
Florentine as one of the precursors of Fascism. This, however, 
is only partly true. Machiavelli regarded the dictatorship of the 
prince as a temporary device only. In his heart he was a re¬ 
publican, though he had no illusions about the people. He 
detested Caesar as the murderer of Roman liberty, while Mussolini 
glorifies him as the summit of Rome’s greatness. 

The concept of human nature underlying this doctrine is that 
man is mainly an irrational being, actuated primarily by the 
lust of power and prestige. This involves all States in a constant 
rivalry, and no State can withdraw from it without risking 
destruction. Machiavelli’s doctrine was soon called that of the 
Raison d'Etat , and countless writers have attacked, defended or 
modified it. 1 It contained the germ of the fundamental theory 
of nationalism which conceives the State as an organism t a 
cannot be judged according to the ordinary standards ot in¬ 
dividuals, but possesses a standard and morality of its own, 

superior to that of the individual. 

Erasmus of Rotterdam (1465-1536) was the greatest repre¬ 
sentative of Christian humanism, and the foremost scholar o 


t The development of the idea of raison d'etat from 
nationalists has been admirably described by Friedrich ^^^^tlso to !^ 
rauo* in dcr mum* Geschxchu, 1924; . Frofessor Meinecke tries ^ ^ the 

the origins of the diversity in political thought between the Western nau 

Germans. 
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age. 1 He was the sharpest critic of all the abuses which distorted 
the Church and religion, such as superstitious beliefs, mechanical 
rites, squabbles about insoluble questions, instigations to war, 
financial greed and lust of power on the part of the Popes, prelates 
and monks. Peace and concord were to him the sum of religion 
and a life in the spirit of Christ seemed to him more important 
than all theological questions. The greatest thinkers of antiquity 
had exhibited a truly Christian spirit and were perhaps Saints 
without official recognition by the Church. When Pope Julius II 
wanted to drive the foreign invaders out of Italy by a great war, 
he commissioned Erasmus to write a book in support of his policy. 
Instead Erasmus wrote a book strongly deprecating war, which 
greatly displeased the Pope. The horror of war inspires most of 
Erasmus’s writings. War seemed to him the worst scourge of 
humanity. It fosters violence and tyranny abroad and at home. 
The abolition of war depends on the overcoming of national 
antagonism by the spirit of Christ and international solidarity. 
The Rhine separates French and Germans, but it docs not 
separate Christian from Christian. Princes should not have the 
right of declaring war without the consent of the whole nation. 
Erasmus suggests the setting up of a court of international arbitra¬ 
tion and the mobilization of all the moral forces of society for the 
maintenance of peace. The teaching of history in schools which 
aroused national passions ought to be controlled. His political 
ideal is an enlightened monarch, imbued with justice, piety, toler¬ 
ance and devotion to his duties, advised by the wisest councillors, 
and respecting the rights of peoples and local parliaments. 

The influence of Erasmus on political thought was consider¬ 
able, though he formulated no doctrines and founded no school. 
But his spirit kindled and guided numerous thinkers and reformers 
who longed for the reign of justice, peace and goodwill, among 
human beings, who believed in the solidarity of mankind, and 
worked for the realization of these ideals. It is remarkable that 
Erasmus’s extremely frank and scathing criticism of ecclesiastical 
corruption and his condemnation of war did not prevent the 
rulers of the Church and of States from admiring and protecting 
him. Pope Leo X and the Emperor Charles V were especially' 
well disposed towards him. Erasmus could have become a high 
dignitary of the Church ; but he refused. Popes, emperors, 
kings and statesmen of many nations vied in asking his advice and 
in trying to win him for their causes. Erasmus was thoroughly 

1 J. A. Froudc, Life and letters of Erasmus, 1895 ; S. Hess, Erasmus von Rotterdam , 
2 vols., 1790 ; Pierre Mesnard, L'Essor de la philosophie politique au XW 1 • siicle , 1936. 
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cosmopolitan, and it would be difficult to say, to what nation, if 
any, he belonged. He loved England most, though he also found 
many good points in other nations ; but he spoke neither English, 
nor Italian, French or German. In his writings he makes many 
remarks on national characteristics, and is never influenced by 
prejudice. Nevertheless, he did not escape the charge of national 
animosity. When he criticized the exaggerated veneration and 
imitation of Cicero, this aroused a storm of indignation in France 
and Italy, and fitienne Dolet, called him an enemy of the French 
nation. Erasmus’ remark that the Italians were seldom warlike, 
induced Peter Cursius to attack him as an enemy of the Italian 
nation. In reply Erasmus expressed his greatest admiration for 
the cultural achievements of the Italians. 


5. Humanism and Nationality in France. Bodin, Postel 

Montaigne 

While in Italy the rulers, nobles, rich bourgeois and scholars 
were imbued with the spirit of the Renaissance and they all more 
or less participated in the cultural achievements of that period, 
France was backward in comparison with most other great 
nations. The Court and the nobility at first showed little interest 
in humanism, and even maintained that the French were a 
military race and had no vocation for studies and literature for 
which the Italians were much better suited. 1 The University 
clung to scholaticism, and was intensely hostile to humanism. As 
late as 1527 the Sorbonne condemned the theses of Erasmus, 
including his views of war, as pestilential heresies, in 1529 they 
burned Louis de Berquin, a learned royal councillor, at the stake 
because he had translated some of Erasmus’ and Luther’s writings 
into French, and in 1530 they prohibited the interpretation of the 
Greek and Hebrew text of the Bible. 2 The rising power of 
royalty discouraged cultural initiative which was suspected *as 
subversive; King Francis I knew no Latin, and in 1 535 
prohibited the printing of any book whatsoever under capital 
punishment, though this was mitigated through the intervention 
of the Parliament of Paris. 3 

Nevertheless, humanism soon made headway by associating 

1 Cf. Louis Delaruelle, G. Bud6, Etudes sur Vhumanisme franfais, I 9 ° 7 » PP* 

l6 °* S. Hess, Erasmus , 1790, vol. i, p. 417 ; Ch. Nisard, Le triumvirat lUt/raire au XVI• 

siecle (J. Lipse, J. Scaliger, I. Casaubon), 1852, p. n. 

3 Cf. A. Rambaud, Histoire de la civilisation /ranfaise, 1911, vol. 1, p- 4 02 - 
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itself with the royal policy of national unification, expansion and 
prestige, and with national aspirations in general. 1 The Chris¬ 
tian humanism of a Gaguin, Levefre d’Etaples, Bud6 and others 
who deprecated the pagan longing for glory was more and more 
replaced by a humanism actuated primarily by national ambitions, 
especially by the wish to prove that the French genius was not 
inferior to other nations in learning and poetry, by the striving to 
develop the French language and to oust Italian from its domin¬ 
ating position in high society, and by the ideal of French cultural 
and political hegemony in the world. French became the 
exclusive language of the Law Courts, and humanism triumphed 
over the Sorbonne through the foundation of the College de 
France. France soon surpassed all other countries in classical 
scholarship and this had the greatest influence on the whole of 
French civilization. The language was much enriched by the 
introduction of numerous adapted Latin words, for instance, 
“ patrie ”, and was made more flexible by translations of ancient 
authors. Some humanists even wanted to approximate French 
as much as possible to Latin, and the idea was widespread that 
the French were destined to become the new Romans. In 1759 
Henri Etienne published a book attempting to prove that French 
was superior to Italian and to all living languages. 2 

The Reformation did less damage to humanism in France 
than in Germany. Calvin himself was in his youth a humanist, 
he wrote a commentary on Seneca, and his mentality was strongly 
influenced by Roman law. Moreover, Calvinism, which became 
associated with the policy of a large section of the nobility, thereby 
threatened national unity, and appeared to the majority of the 
nation as anti-national, while humanism to a great extent served 
the cause of royalty and national unity. 

Among the humanists of the sixteenth century various types 
can be distinguished which have all played a great role in the 
development of French national individuality. At that time 
France surpassed all nations in the study of Roman law and 
mathematics, as previously in scholasticism, and this fostered the 
propensity to acute and abstract thought which prepared the 
rise of French rationalism in the seventeenth century. Neverthe¬ 
less, various forms of irrationalism were also represented : such as 
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mysticism, the appreciation of irrational forces in history and 
sensualism. 

Jean Bodin (1530-96) was a scholar who mastered the whole 
of the learning of his time, and he was also a statesman and a 
thinker. 1 In the history of political science he is famous for his 
theory of sovereignty which he conceived as the supreme and 
indivisible legislative power, indispensable for national unity and 
harmony. But sovereignty was to him not an arbitrary power ; 
he believed in a monarchy limited by religious and moral obliga¬ 
tions, by the natural law and by the fundamental traditions of 
France. The central idea of his thought is the reign of law, and 
he strongly combats Machiavelli’s attitude towards law and 
morality. The King is practically the first servant of the State, 
and Bodin conceives the State as a large family which aims at 
peace, piety, justice, fortitude and prudence. He had a strong 
sense of the organic structure and historical individuality of 
nations, and developed a theory on national character as a 
product of natural and social forces which had great influence 
on Montesquieu and other founders of modern sociology. Bodin 
was proud of French civilization, but also admired and loved that 
of other nations, and foretold that the unprecedented rise of the 
world’s trade and the discovery of America would lead to universal 
peace and concord. The whole world would form a single great 
republic in which each nation would have its function according 
to its particular aptitudes. 

Guillaume Postel (1510-81) was a learned mathematician, 
professor of Oriental languages, mystic, astrologer and political 
writer. 2 He hoped to bring about peace and concord between 
all nations of the world by the propagation of a universal religion, 
law and language. It was the mission of the Gallic or French 
race to lead the world to that goal, he called himself a “ Gallic 
Cosmopolitan ” and set his hopes on the expansion of French 
power. The King of France was entitled to world domination 
and those who resisted were to be forced or even exterminated. 
The King, however, took no interest in the project. The mystical 
belief in a mission of France to achieve world-unity by spreading 
her language and civilization and the connexion of this mission 
with a policy of political expansion was shared by many later 
French writers. 

The interest in human nature and individuality whic 


1 Cf. Roger Chauvirl, J. Bodin, 1914 ; F. Renz, J. Bodin, 1905 J Beatrice 
Reynolds, Proponents of Limited Monarchy in the Sixteenth Century, 1931. 

2 Gf. Pierre Mesnard, Lessor de la philosophic politique au XVI 1 slide, 1930, P- 43 • 
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humanism had kindled also inspired the Essays of Michel de 
Montaigne (1533-92). He was a Gascon, sprung from an 
ennobled bourgeois family, which had relations in England ; his 
mother was a converted Spanish Jewess. Montaigne’s father 
engaged a learned German who knew not a word of French as 
tutor for his son and the young Montaigne spoke Latin much 
earlier than French. Among his other tutors were several 
famous scholars of different nationalities, and the guiding prin¬ 
ciple was education through gentleness and love. Montaigne 
was sceptical of all the high principles for which men fanatically 
combat and persecute each other, he regarded man as a being of 
ridiculous vanity and great fickleness ; and his rule of life was 
Epicureanism—the “ cultivation of one’s own garden ” which 
also Voltaire and Anatole France cherished and which—in a 
less spiritual way—is the ideal of a large section of the French 
people. Life appeared to Montaigne as a dream, and a large part 
of it as a nightmare. 1 Most of all Montaigne hated war and all 
violence and cruelty, and he felt warm sympathy for the common 
people and for all those who were oppressed or wronged. The 
life and customs of the savages were an object of his keenest 
interest, and he came to the conclusion that the civilized nations 
were more barbarous than the so-called savages. National 
vanity is in his essays relentlessly castigated, and held up to 
ridicule. The French language, says Montaigne, is a poorer 
language than Spanish, and he confesses that he was a Frenchman 
exclusively on account of Paris which he loved with all his heart. 
He quotes a remark of the great Chancellor Olivier de Leuville, 
who compared the French to monkeys which climb up a tree, 
jump from branch to branch, and do not rest till they have reached 
the top, from where they then proudly display their buttocks. 
Montaigne was very fond of travelling in foreign countries, where 
he studied the character of their peoples. He judges other 
nations with great fairness and sympathy and professes himself 
a whole-hearted citizen of the world. 

In the seventeenth century Descartes created a system of 
rationalism which decisively moulded French thought, and 
which in combination with the humanistic imitation of ancient 
poetry and art led to the rise of a great national style, called 

t u has also bccn expressed by Shakespeare in Hamlet and the Tempest. 

John M. Robertson ( Montaigne and Shakespeare , 1897) has given convincing proofs for 
ms thesis that the French writer has greatly moulded Shakespeare’s thought. Cf. 

th Robbins Hooker, The Relation of Shakespeare to Montaigne (Publications of the 
Modern Language Association of America, vol. xvii, 1902). Hooker comes to the 
conclusion that Robertson overestimated Montaigne’s influence ; but she herself 
seems to exaggerate what Robertson really said. 
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classicism. The supremacy of reason, clear logic and inviolable 
rules, the bias for abstract types, the ideal of majestic dignity and 
the horror of everything vulgar, popular, irregular and mysterious 
determined judgement in regard to language, poetry, art, love, 
religion, society and politics. The background of this style of 
classicism was the all-powerful monarchy which Richelieu had 
finally established. 


6 . Humanism and Nationality in England. Bacon, 

Shakespeare 

In England humanism had early found powerful patrons 
among the enlightened nobility and high ecclesiastics, and 
became a fashion at the court of Henry VIII and Elizabeth. 
Erasmus admired the high scholarship of the English humanists, 
to whom he owed much of his Greek and who kindled in him 
the spirit of Christian humanism, he was impressed by the galaxy 
of distinguished men around the Throne, and declared that no 
land in the world could be compared to England. While on the 
Continent the rise of absolute monarchy and of Protestant and 
Catholic fanaticism set limits to the free development of thought 
and art, in England humanism could freely unfold itself and in 
the course of time this led to the evolution of the spirit both of 

enlightenment and of romanticism. 

Henry VIII closely corresponded to the model of a pnnce 
described by Machiavelli. His system implied the essential 
thesis of the totalitarian State, namely the idea that the State 
itself was the highest aim and that its interests were far superior 
to the morality and welfare of individuals, that it embodied the 
national will, and that this will was laid down by a dimtor 
The King, indeed, was a dictator, 1 but he so skilfully mampu 
Parliament and public opinion that his dictatorship appeare 
leadership, and was generally accepted and even P°P^* . , 

means which he employed to this end were the appeal to national 

pride and the furthering of material P ros P en ^’ es P^ Y Eliza _ 
of the gentry and the wealthy commercial middle cl . 
beth followed the same line of policy. The great human, stsof 
the Tudor age were mostly inspired by Christian and Stoic 
cosmopolitanism ; but also Machiavelli’s humanistic r ' atIon ^, 
found adherents who believed that the English were destined to 

become the new Romans. 2 

* Cf. A. F. Pollard, Henry VIII, 1919, pp. 2 ^ 2 ’ ^ f ie id-Stratford, History of 

a Qf expressions of national sentiment, Esm 8 

English Patriotism , vol. i- 
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Francis Bacon, a great admirer of Machiavelli, says that the 
principal point of greatness in any state is to have a race of 
military men. England is much superior to France in military 
strength because the middle people, especially the yeomanry, 
make good soldiers, while the peasants of France do not. Above 
all, he continues, it is most important for empire and greatness 
that a nation should profess arms as their principal honour, study 
and occupation. Nations that pretend to greatness should be 
sensible of wrongs and should not sit too long upon a provocation. 
Nobody can be healthful without exercise, and to a kingdom or 
State a just and honourable war is the true exercise. Bacon 
professes in these words views which have become the essential 
tenets of modern nationalism. Yet, he was not a full-fledged 
nationalist. He argued that a man’s own country had some 
special claims on him more than the rest of the world, he approved 
of enlarging the power and empire of one’s own country over 
mankind, but more sound and more noble seemed to him the 
enlargement of the empire of mankind in general over the universe 
through the progress of knowledge and science. In practical 
politics he did not advocate a policy of aggression. At the end 
of his life he deplored that he had wasted his time in writing 
books in English instead of Latin, which he regarded as the 
universal language. English books could never, he said, be 
citizens of the world. 

Shakespeare has not only expressed the traits of the English 
character and contributed to its further development ; his 
psychological intuition embraced the fullness of human nature 
and his artistic humanism has been a most powerful factor in the 
moulding of the modern spirit. His national sentiment was 
mainly exhibited in the historical plays. The dying John of 
Gaunt’s praise of England, the Bastard Faulconbridge’s challenge 
“ come the three corners of the world in arms . . .” and King 
Henry V’s address before the day of Agincourt belong to the 
greatest examples of patriotic poetry in the literature of the world. 
But Shakespeare, like all great poets and thinkers, believed in 
the fundamental unity of mankind and was free from national 
vanity and aggressiveness. When introducing foreigners he 
often characterizes them by peculiar national traits, 1 and some¬ 
times repeats current English prejudices. In his early play 
Henry VI he even brutally defames the personality of Joan of Arc, 
though it is possible that those scenes were written by a col- 


, l ^*,^ um ^ er ^ ant ^ dark, Shakespeare and National Character, 1932, and Shakespeare 
and Psychology, p. 94. r 
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laborator. On the other hand, he frequently censures English 
foibles and in Hamlet makes a gravedigger remark that Hamlet 
was sent to England because the men there were as mad as he. 

The poet has often been accused of aristocratic bias, and he 
naturally could not quite evade the limitations of his environment 
and of his time. 1 But as a rule he far transcends the level of 
politics, and interprets human nature with a sympathetic under¬ 
standing for all its aspects. He pictures the dynamics of passion 
and the ravages of ambition, the futility of social prejudices and 
the grotesque meanness of man’s animal appetites, the narrow 
egotism and overweening self-conceit of all classes and parties, 
and their ideological disguise by the great words of honour, 
liberty and equality, the self-destructiveness both of the exag¬ 
gerated individualism of a Richard III and a Coriolanus, and of 
the collective mentality of a human crowd excited by a demagogue 
such as Jack Cade or Antonius. In The Tempest the old Gonzalo 
anticipates Rousseau in imagining an ideal society where men 
live in an innocent state of nature, uncorrupted by civilization, 
property and government. Complete equality, however, was not 
Shakespeare’s ideal. In Coriolanus the jovial patrician Menenius 
Agrippa tells the rebellious plebs his famous story in which social 
inequalities are compared with the functional differences between 
the organs of a body, and speaks for compromise. In Troilus 
and Cressida Ulysses explains that the whole world depends on 
well-ordered inequality, on degree, priority, place, proportion, 
season, form, office and custom. If these were destroyed chaos 
would ensue. Later Ulysses speaks of the art of government an 


says : 

There is a mystery with whom relation 
Durst never meddle, in the soul of state , 

Which hath an operation more divine 
Than breath or pen can give expressure to. 

Shakespeare did not think of formulating political doctrines 
Yet the wealth of his observations on human character "™ st 

stimulated political thought too. His general « ° m f“ n f 
and society spoke against abstract simplifications and d'“ 10 
every kind. Good and evil, right and wrong are in every 

inextricably intertwined. This excludes the realizations of a 

ideal Utopia on earth, but it also enables us to feel 
sympathy for our political opponent, and encourages us 

* Cf. on this controversy, H. B. Chariton, 

M* (in - — 

publications), 1912. 
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to make a compromise with him than to attempt to impose our 
will by force. 


7. Puritanism, Mercantilism and Nationalism in the Seven¬ 
teenth Century 

The revolutionary movements which led to the establishment 
of the English Commonwealth were not the outcome of social 
distress or economic interests, nor did they imply a struggle 
between classes. Economic and social factors, of course, played 
a certain part, but they were by no means decisive. 1 Among 
the factors which brought about the Revolution Puritanism was 
foremost. Puritanism comprised many widely different forms 
which had in common a certain measure of religious individualism, 
a strong sentiment of responsibility to God and distrust of human 
nature. Most Puritans were more influenced by the spirit of the 
Old Testament than by that of Jesus, more by holy combativeness 
than by love, and like Judaism they laid great stress on every¬ 
body’s responsibility for the salvation of the community by strict 
observance of God’s laws, not merely on the salvation of one’s 
own soul. This concentration on supra-natural aims, which was 
the opposite of humanism, seemed to depreciate nationality ; but 
in practice Puritanism was in many ways related to national 
aspirations. Many people were Puritans, mainly because it was 
the symbol of national independence of Rome, and of fierce 
antagonism to the Catholic powers of Spain and France which 
were both national enemies and rivals in the struggle for maritime 
and colonial domination. The Stuarts were unpopular because 
of their foreign, Scottish, origin, because of their striving for 
religious and international appeasement, and for their lack of 
success in the wars which they were compelled to undertake, in 
order to satisfy national sentiment. 

The Hebrew, national element, in Puritanism expressed itself 
in the belief that the English nation was the new “ Chosen 
people ” and in the manifold attempts at the building of a Biblical 
Commonwealth, or a “ new Jerusalem ” which had such a large 
share in the foundation of Puritan settlements in America. 2 
The Christian, supra-national element, which was also of Hebrew 
origin, led to the idea of England’s mission to become the leader 

1 C£ Godfrey Davies, The Early Stuarts, 1937, pp. 127, 260, 267, 280 ; J. Deane 

Jon«, The English Revolution, 193*. P- 7 <>; Charles Firth, Oliver Cromwell and the Rule of 
the Puritans, 1923, p. 70. 

n f correlation of Puritan Hebraism with nationality is stressed by Ernest 
Barker, Cromwell and the English PeopU y 1937, pp, 24, 82, 104. 
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and protector of all Protestant nations. On the other hand, 
Christian individualism and the Calvinist doctrine of predes¬ 
tination also stimulated the belief that only God’s elect, the 
“ Saints ”, had that mission and, therefore, represented the 
nation. The idea of a national mission, however, was not exclu¬ 
sively due to Puritanism ; it was also fostered by humanistic 
admiration for Rome and for her imperial mission. Both Puritan 
and humanistic elements, furthermore, contributed to the rise of 
republican, democratic and liberal ideas which became powerful 
currents in English political thought, and were widely incor¬ 
porated in the idea of the national mission. The opposition to 
the Divine Right of Kings tended to convert England into a 
parliamentary republic, the democratic aspirations aimed at 
making the whole people, or wide sections of it, the real Sovereign, 
and the demand for toleration and the Rights of Men implied 
that national sovereignty was limited by the Law of Nature, and 

laid the foundation of liberal thought. 1 

A third factor of great importance was mercantilism, which 
consisted in economic nationalism of a monopolistic and often 
aggressive disposition. The development of national States had 
everywhere been accompanied by mercantilism, and in England 
the history of both goes back very far. 2 The seventeenth century, 
however, formed the peak in this evolution ; at that time inter¬ 
national policy was more strongly influenced by mercantilist 
motives than ever before, and many writers worked out a theory 
of mercantilism. The core of mercantilist policy was that trade 
was primarily a means for increasing the power of the State: an 
the greatness of the nation, not one for the profit of individual 
merchants or for supplying the people with the goods n ^ ede 
the best possible way. 3 The supreme aim both of trade regu- 

lations and colonial policy was to render the State in ^ e P en ^ e , 
of other countries and to increase its military, naval andfinancia 

strength.* Though certain sections of trade P rofit ^ f 
system, trade as a whole was certainly adversely b * £ 

especially by the outbreak of wars to whtch mercanti 
tributed In particular the woollen trade whtch j 

the most important branch of Enghsh commerce had gnevously 

to suffer under the wars with Spam which Elizabeth an 

i G P Gooch, English Democratic Ideas in the Seventeenth Century , 1927 , 0 

History of ^ Mercantilism , .9*5; * Hcckschcr, Mer - 

Canti l t Qf’ the Quotations from Cunningham and others wi H cckschcr^ P^^ Q j fa 
« On the aim of power in colomal mercanuhsm cf. G. L. Beer, 

British Colonial System , 1908, PP- 6, 53 > 7 °> 4 °°- 
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well waged for political reasons, and the merchants, therefore, 
often protested against a warlike policy. 1 Sir Thomas Roe laid 
down the rule for the East India Company to avoid the use of 
force for extorting trade concessions, as war and trade were 
incompatible, and many writers expressed the same view. But 
the cult of national power and prestige which constitutes nation¬ 
alism found strong support in men of all classes. One of its 
main principles was the old claim to the sovereignty of the sea 
which was stressed by the Stuarts and the Commonwealth. It 
first referred to the narrow seas around England, but was soon 
extended much farther, 2 and was often enforced in a highly 
provocative way. At the time of the Restoration Molloy pro¬ 
claimed that sea power was world power and that England 
followed in this the example of the Romans, who founded their 
Empire on commerce and the navy. 

Cromwell’s policy combined religious, political and com¬ 
mercial motives to such a degree that the historians widely differ 
in their views as to the predominance of one or the other motive. 
In any case, however, he may be called a nationalist. True, he 
himself declared that the Christian interest took precedence of 
the national ; but his religion was imbued with the belief in the 
great mission of his nation, to use its power for spreading the true 
faith in the world and for shielding it everywhere. He wanted 
to make England the leader of a federation of all Protestant 
States against the House of Habsburg; he claimed the right to 
protect the Protestants in France and other countries; but also 
allied with Catholic France against Spain. Dunkirk was occu¬ 
pied as a “ bridle to the Dutch and a door into the Continent ” 
and French and Spanish colonies were attacked and seized in 
spite of peace with these countries. The first Dutch war had 
brought England the possession of a powerful navy, largely 
captured from the Dutch, and Cromwell deliberated with his 
council whether the ships should be laid up, or employed in some 
advantageous design, and in this case whether against France or 
Spain, Cromwell pointed out that the design would cost little 
more than laying up the ships, that there was a chance of immense 
profit ; and that surely the fact of this naval power being in the 
hands of England was a leading of Providence. 3 To disarm the 
Spanish King’s suspicion, aroused by the despatch of the fleet to 

1 Cf. Jean McLachlan, Trade and Peace with Old Spain from 1667 to 1750, 1940, p. 19 : 
Horrocks, p. 94 ; Pollard, Henry VIII, pp. 137, 250 ; James Williamson, The Aee of 

p P- * 3 > 49 ; Firth, Cromwell , p. 387. 

* Cf* Sir Butler and S. Maccoby, The Development of International Law , 1928. p. 40. 

8 John Money, Cromwell y 1900, p. 458. 
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the Mediterranean, Cromwell assured him that this implied no 
ill intent and that the English Government counted him among 
their friends. Cromwell’s foreign policy was designed to realize 
his favourite boast that he wanted to make the name of an 
Englishman as dreaded in the world as formerly that of a Roman 
was. His success in raising the power and prestige of England 
increased national pride. Edmund Waller in his panegyric 
praised him for having made England a glorious State, the seat 
of Empire, and for having forced all nations to greet each vessel 
of the English Fleet. Heaven has destined England “ to give 
laws, to balance Europe and its states to awe The oppressed 
from all countries will henceforth resort to England, to crave 
justice, and the Lord Protector shall then be known as the world’s 


protector. 

Milton’s idea of England’s mission was that she should dis¬ 
seminate the blessings of freedom and civilization among citizens, 
kingdoms and nations. He saw in his mind “ a noble and 
puissant nation rousing herself like a strong man after sleep, and 
shaking her invincible locks England appeared to him as 
another Rome in the West. Yet he devoted admiring words to 
the national character of the Germans, French, Spaniards and 
Italians too. The duty of a free Commonwealth, wrote Har¬ 
rington in 1656, was to relieve oppressed peoples, and to spread 
liberty and true religion in other lands. “ She is not made lor 
herself only ”, but should be “ a minister of God upon the earth, 
to the intent that the whole world may be governed by righteous¬ 
ness ”. A stationary State, he further argued, was doomed to 
weakness. The policy of the Republic must aim at increase and 
not merely at preservation. If it was to be lasting, it must lay 
great bases for eternity. If it was to be strong, it must have room 
fo grow. “ You cannot plant an oak m a flower-pot^ she 
have earth for her roots, and heaven for her branches : * f his 

says that Harrington in these words expressed 
contemporaries, "hc seems to have been the first wnfor who^ut 
forward the theory of “ living space for a nation en 
a great mission. Nicholas Barbon in 1690 wrote ‘hatEnglan 
by means of her navy and the fighting spirit of her free a p 
nerous people was best fitted for founding a world Empire- " 
proposed that an act should be passed granting naturahaauon o 
all foreigners who purchased land in England. ^00^ 
induce large numbers of foreign people who were opp 


other 
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enslaved by their rulers to migrate to England, and the strength 
of this country would thereby so increase that an Empire would 
result no less glorious and much larger than those of Alexander 
and Caesar. 1 

The idea of England’s world mission can be traced also in 
many other writers of this and later times and was sometimes 
associated with nationalism and sometimes with cosmopolitanism. 2 
The expansion of world trade soon tended to stimulate criticism 
of economic nationalism, and far-seeing merchants began to 
suggest the liberation of trade from the fetters of mercantilism. 
Sir Dudley North in 1691 wrote “ that the whole world as to 
trade is but as one nation or people and therein nations are as 
persons ”. 3 

Thomas Hobbes’s views of human nature resembled that of 
Machiavelli, and was largely moulded by the experience of the 
endless religious and civil wars which ravaged Europe during his 
long lifetime. Man appeared to him as egotistic, vainglorious, 
aggressive and swayed by his craving for power and prestige. 
He believed that only an all-powerful State could guarantee 
security and order. But this State is not a super-organism, its 
aim is not the enhancement of its own prestige or domination, 
nor the universal regulation of all affairs. The State only exists 
for the promotion of the interests of the individuals, it should 
meddle as little as possible in the affairs of the citizens, and should 
not indulge in aggressive wars. Hobbes, therefore, does not 
agree with Machiavelli’s idea of the aims of the State. 


8. The Growth of Pacifism and International Law 


The religious revolution, furthermore, also evoked many 
movements which abhorred war and every violence as utterly 
incompatible with the spirit of Christ. The Anabaptists in Ger¬ 
many, the Mennonites in Holland, the Polish Brethren and 
Socinians in Poland, the Moravian Brethren in the Bohemian 
countries, and the Quakers in England were the most important 
sects which were inspired by this conviction. Some sects not 
only rejected military service but also the paying of taxes which 
were used for maintaining soldiers, or even all government based 
on compulsion, and every social inequality. Fausto Sozzini 
denied that the Christian should prefer his fatherland to other 


* rf ® arbox ?»/ ) ‘ rc< ?| r " °f Trade > 1690 (new ed., 1905, p. 31). 

™ Jr i' A r I “P er,allstls f he Stroemungen in der englischen Literatur ” in the 
periodical Anglia, vol. 40, 1916. 

8 Sir Dudley North, Discourses on Trade , 1691 (new ed., 1907), p. 13. 
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countries, if these were in some way better. His real fatherland, 
he declared, was heaven. 1 

Devastating wars and the growth of the longing for peace also 
led to the development of the idea of an international law. The 
pioneers of this spirit were Spanish scholars, especially the 
Dominican Franciscus a Victoria and the Jesuit Franciscus Suarez. 
Their work was continued and carried farther by the Italian 
Alberico Gentilis, who taught at Oxford, and by the Dutchman 
Hugo Grotius, who became the first classic of the Law of Nations. 
They all have been strongly influenced by the traditions of 
Erasmus. 2 Other reformers went still farther, putting forward 
plans for the organization of an international tribunal, a League 
of Nations or a federation of Christian States. Pope Leo X’s 
proposal of a universal federation of Christian princes, for securing 
peace among themselves, has already been mentioned. In the 
sixteenth and eighteenth century many similar plans have been 
proposed, mainly by Catholic scholars like Campanella, Cruce, 
Postel, St. Pierre, but also by Protestants like Grotius, Penn, 
Bellers and others. 3 


9. Nationality and Enlightenment in England. Locke, 

Shaftesbury, Bolingbroke 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the fierce struggles 
between the religious and political parties, and between nations, 
were accompanied by the silent growth of philosophy and science. 
In all nations great thinkers pondered the origin and nature of 
society and government. Society was either conceived as a con¬ 
tract between the citizens, and between them and the king, or it 
was compared to an organism. Both views could be interprete 
either in a monarchical or in a republican sense, thoug t e 
contract theory seemed to favour the cause of the people, whic 1 
practically meant the upper classes. The notion was not lacking, 
however, that society had something of both a contract and an 
organism, that it implied both voluntary submission and the 
recognition of functional necessity. Both views had great influ¬ 
ence on the ideas of national sovereignty. 

This principle triumphed in the second English revolution, 

1 Cf Christian Lange, Hisloire de iinternationalisme, 1919* PP- 2 3 °" 5 2 > describes the 

;L! e p P £Mk- * la philosophic politique au ,6 • ,UcU, .g* 

Deutschland, 1920. 
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and the consequences startled the world. England seemed to 
have found the solution of the antinomies between national 
liberty and national unity, and between liberty and power. In 
the course of the eighteenth century she developed parliamentary 
government, became a World Power, gained enormous wealth, 
produced a brilliant civilization, and opened out vast new fields 
to thought. True, her development had another side too. 
National liberty meant not the rule of the nation at large, but 
that of a small oligarchy ; national unity was often threatened 
by violent and unscrupulous party strife, and later on by the deep 
cleavage which the economic revolution created between the 
classes. England’s continental policy, colonial expansion and 
economic monopolism aroused national passions and enmities. 
Nevertheless, the positive achievements far surpassed the weak¬ 
nesses. Everywhere England was admired and envied as the 
paragon of a united, free and proud nation. When the French 
complained that they were no nation, and indulged in endless 
longings for la palrie , they had the example of England in their 
mind. 

The greatest of all achievements, however, was England’s con¬ 
tribution to the rise of the spirit of. enlightenment which appeared 
to all civilized men as a new gospel, and which rapidly began to 
transform the opinions and beliefs of all nations. Enlightenment 
continued the general outlook of humanism, its trust in human 
nature, and like humanism engendered many widely divergent 
philosophies. It was not a single doctrine, but a movement for 
liberation from the power of obsolete traditions and institutions. 
The thinkers who belonged to it differed on many points, but 
they agreed in their trust in the power of reason to realize the 
truth ; and this reason was that of the individual, not any col-' 
lective reason embodied in old laws and beliefs. No law or belief 
was deemed too sacred to be examined by critical thought. The 
spirit of enlightenment, furthermore, implied’ the belief in laws 
of nature and society which could be studied by empirical 
methods, and the hope that the reign of reason would result in the 
furthering of progress and happiness. Most, though not all, of 
the philosophers of enlightenment had an optimistic outlook, and 
all stood for toleration and practical humanity. 1 

The enemies of enlightenment have represented it as an 
exa gg era t e d intellectualism, in the sense of cold calculation, and 
have charged it with the neglect of the irrational forces of emotion 
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and imagination. They have praised romanticism for having 
overcome the narrow utilitarianism and one-sided concept of 
human nature which they ascribed to the philosophy of enlighten¬ 
ment. In truth, however, the great representatives of this 
philosophy did not correspond to that distorted image. Many 
of them were well aware of the irrational forces in man, and 
appealed to them no less than to reason. Both rationalism and 
irrationalism were strivings for liberation of the individual from 
antiquated fetters. The time of enlightenment witnessed also the 
origin and growth of those irrationalist strivings which later were 
named romanticism ; but they were not yet conceived as being 
hostile to the rule of reason, if kept in their proper place and 
within the right limits. 

Locke formulated the fundamental doctrines of liberalism. 


His idea of a nation implies the reign of law, the natural rights of 
man, government by consent, the separation of powers and 
subordination of national interests to those of humanity. By the 
law of nature, he says, all mankind forms one community, and, 
were it not for the corruption and viciousness of degenerate men, 
there would be no need for any other, no necessity that men 


ihould separate from this great and natural community and com¬ 
bine into smaller and divided associations. 

The philosophy of Shaftesbury was a mighty fountain of 
rrationalism, tempered by enlightenment. Like Leibnitz, Spin¬ 
oza and Herder he combined fundamental tenets of enlightenment 
zvith ideas which later on became the gospel of the romanticists. 
Hie was educated by Locke, and strove with him for religious 
iberty and toleration. Yet he disagrees with many rigid mtel- 
lectualists in emphasizing the importance of emotions, affections 
md imagination. Virtue is to him not a result of reasonable 
:onsidcrations, -but the same as beauty, a harmony of the soul, a 
noble enthusiasm. Man is not chiefly induced to social life by a 
:alculation of his interests, but by his inborn social instincts, and 
lie possesses a moral sense that makes him feel rig t an wrong 
without much reasoning. Nature, human personality and society 
appear to Shaftesbury as living units inspired by a creative, divine 
spirit, or, as we should say, as organisms, not mechanisms. 
Society is not based on contract. Even animals live in soc ety. 

Shaftesbury sees the essential quality of a nation in a p 
spirit, or “ sense of public good ” which he, .». brief, calh * 
publick ”, and which we could define as a spiritual patnot.sm 
A. community, that is a “ national brotherhood unites men fo^ 
each other’s happiness and support, and for the highe 
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happinesses and enjoyments, “ the intercourse of minds, the free 
use of our reason, and the exercise of mutual love and friendship . 
Good government and public spirit are closely connected with 
morality. There is no real love of virtue without the knowledge 
of public good. Of all human affections, says Shaftesbury, the 
noblest is that of love of one’s country. Yet this does not refer 
to the place where we live. It is an affection for something moral 
and social, for “ a naturally civil and political state of mankind, 
called a People ”. “ A multitude held together by force is not 

properly united, nor does such a body make a people. It is the 
social League, confederacy and mutual consent, founded in some 
common good or interests, which joins the members of a com¬ 
munity and makes a people one. Absolute power annuls the 
Public (spirit), and where there is no Public, or Constitution, 
there is in reality no mother country, or Nation.” Shaftesbury 
complains that the English language has no word like patria, 
though he is proud that England has a public spirit, and, there¬ 
fore, is a nation, thanks to her constitution with its happy Balance 
of Power between prince and people. Absolutism is ruinous to 
morality, religion and the public weal. 

Yet Shaftesbury is opposed to every overweening national 
vanity and to national egotism . 1 

What is knavery but narrowness ? Myself, that is to say, my 
purse against the public purse, my family against the public family, 
and what difference between this, and my nation or commonwealth 
against the world ? My country’s laws against the universal laws ? 
My fancy against the universal decree ? 

The contests about trade, precedency, honour, the flag. 
England, mistress of the world ! Giving laws to the world ! But 
go now and tell us of justice, faith, honesty, the public. 

Thou wouldst serve thy country. Right. But consider withal 
and ask thyself: wouldst thou willingly be perjured, wouldst thou 
be false, wouldst thou lie, flatter, be debauched and dissolute to 
serve it ? Certainly I would not. But if I think to serve it as am 
now bid, all this will necessarily follow. For I must prostitute my 
mind. I must grow corrupt, interested, false, and where will then 
be the service I shall render to ? 

Shaftesbury declares great empires unnatural since in them all 
power must lie with a few, and this must destroy the public spirit. 
The Roman Empire is a striking instance. 

Bolingbroke in his Letters on the Study and Use of History points 
out that one of the main advantages to be derived from a study 

1 ^ Tf* L\f e y Unpublished Letters and Philosophical Regimen of Anthony , Earl of Shaftes- 
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of history consists in the fact that “ history serves to purge the 
mind of those national partialities and prejudices, that we are apt 
to contract in our education, and that experience for the most 
part rather confirms than removes.” 


There is scarce any folly or vice more epidemical among the sons 
of men, than that ridiculous and hurtful vanity, by which the people 
of each country are apt to prefer themselves to those of every other ; 
and to make their own customs, and manners, and opinions the 
standards of right and wrong, of true and false. . . . Now nothing 
can contribute more to prevent us from being tainted with this 
vanity, than to accustom ourselves early to contemplate the different 
nations of the Earth, in that vast map which history spreads before 
us, in their rise and fall, in their barbarous and civilized states, in 
the likeness and unlikeness of them all to one another, and of each 
to itself. By frequently renewing this prospect of the mind, the 
Mexican with his cap and coat of feathers, sacrificing a human 
victim to his god, will not appear more savage to our eyes, than the 
Spaniard with a hat on his head, and a gonilla round his neck, 
sacrificing whole nations to his ambition, his avarice, and even the 
wantonness of his cruelty. 


But the study of history, he continues, not only contributes 
extremely to keep our mind free from a ridiculous partiality in 
favour of our own country ; it also creates in our mind a prefer¬ 
ence of affection to our own country. This sentiment is not an 
instinct, but is created by education and habit, obligation and 
interest, and it is indispensable for the prosperity of all societies, 

and the grandeur of some . 1 


io. Nationality and Enlightenment in France. 

Louis XIV, Montesquieu, Voltaire 

In France the words nation and patrie became slogans of the 
opposition to royal absolutism. Nation meant a free and sove¬ 
reign people and the word, therefore, was odious to the defende 
of absolutism. Louis XIV emphasized he alone was in¬ 
vested with the power implied in the word na .'° n 
“ La nation ne fait pas corps en France ; elle reside t 
dans la personne du roi.” In his instructions to his son he says 
that in a^body the head only has to deliberate and to decide, an 

all other members have merely the function of carrying o 
orders!^ According to this view the King actually constitutes the 
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nation or the State. Louis XIV even regarded it as an indecency, 
as Bolingbroke says, if the word “ State ” was frequently used in 
his presence. In his memoirs he sometimes speaks of foreign 
peoples as nations. But the French are regularly called “ my 
peoples ” and France “ my States **. Even this representative 
of strict centralization, therefore, was averse to a word implying 
national unity which might endanger his power. In 1754 the 
Marquis d’Argenson wrote : “ Never before have the words 
nation and State been repeated so often as now. These two 
words were never pronounced under Louis XIV, and no one had 
even an idea of them.” 

The revocation of the Edict of Nantes in which Henry IV had 
granted toleration to the Protestants, and the subsequent perse¬ 
cution of the Huguenots, caused 400,000 of them to flee abroad. 
Most of them found a refuge in England, Holland, Switzerland 
and Prussia, where they introduced many new industries. Among 
them, moreover, were numerous intellectuals who were enthusias¬ 
tic admirers of England, who appeared to them as the country 
of liberty, humanity and toleration. They became indefatigable 
propagandists for England and the ideas of English enlightenment, 
which they contrasted with French despotism and obscurantism. 1 
The Huguenot refugees flooded the whole of Europe with their 
books and periodicals, and with translations of English literature. 
France, in particular, was soon permeated with pro-English senti¬ 
ment, and even Anglomania. The greatest French writers, such 
as Voltaire, Diderot, Rousseau, Montesquieu, followed the road 
shown by the Huguenots. Even when England and France were 
involved in great wars, in which France suffered humiliating 
defeats, the French intellectuals were largely imbued with 
enthusiasm for English institutions, ideas and civilization. 

The French thinkers and writers of that time tried to combine 
patriotism and cosmopolitanism. 2 Their image of a nation was 


1 Cf. cspeoally Joseph Tcxte, Rousseau et Us origines du cosmopolitisme litteraire, 1895. 
L.h. Basude, Anglais et Franfais du XVIIe SiecU , 1912, p. 167. The London Huguenots 
. had their centre in the Rain Bow Coffee-House. The views of the age on English 
history and politics have been decisively moulded by the Histone de VAnglelerre by the 

Huguenot refugee Rapin de Thoyras. Cf. E. Fuetcr, GeschichU der neueren Historiographic, 
1911, p. 320. r 

? The most instructive analysis qf French eighteenth-century thought on nationality 
is given m the book by Eva Hoffman-Linke, ^unschen Nationalisms mid Democratic, 
Gestaltcn der franzoesischcn Vorrevolution, 1927. Cf. further A. Aulard, Le patriotisms 
franfais de la renaissance a larivolution , 1921, and H. Stewart and P. Desjardins, French 
Ratrntism in the Nineteenth Century (1814-33), 1923. which has an interesting survey on 
the ideas of the eighteenth century too. A characteristic example of the modem 
“V* contkmning the most brilliant epoch of the French spirit is the thesis of 
Frcn j scholar, Emile Faguet, that the eighteenth century was lacking in 
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that of a free, enlightened and harmoniously united people, and 
they believed that nobody had a fatherland under a despotic sys¬ 
tem. They were proud of the brilliant achievements of France, 
and wanted to maintain her cultural hegemony, but they abhorred 
war, conquest and national prejudice. Many of them were aris¬ 
tocrats and believed in the mission of the educated classes to lead 
the people. They had the deepest pity for the suffering lower 
classes, and many were willing to sacrifice their privileges in order 
to help them. 

The most brilliant exponent of liberal thought was Montes¬ 
quieu. 1 He showed the world that freedom was the moving prin¬ 
ciple of progress in every field, and that freedom depended on a 
balance of power, both in internal and external affairs. The 
English constitution was to him the most striking example of this 
rule. His interpretation of English politics came as a revelation 
even to the English, and was enthusiastically greeted by their 
greatest scholars and politicians. Montesquieu had learned much 
from England and also exercised a most stimulating influence on 
English thought and politics. 2 He had studied the institutions of 
many nations in a comparative spirit, and he confessed that he 
felt the same warm sympathy for every people among whom he 
had travelled. In spite of his admiration for England he did not 
believe that one single political system was good for all nations, 
but thought that a constitution had to conform to the spirit of the 
people, and that the legislator could change customs and tradi¬ 
tions, only slowly and with great caution. Bodin and other 
writers had also taught this, and they had tried to explain nationa 
characteristics by the influence of natural surroundings, especially 
by that of the climate, on the human temperament. Montes¬ 
quieu accepted this theory, and it forms one of the weakest points 
of his theories. But he also initiated the development of anot ler 
view of great importance, by emphasizing more than his pre¬ 
decessors had done the action of social institutions and histonca 
traditions on the spirit of nations. States and societies were not 
founded and moulded by contract, but were largely conditioned 
by circumstances beyond the control of individuals : they w 
maintained by organic solidarity, and each pohtica sys em 
its particular mentality. Each individual was working for the 
common good while thinking to work for himself ™e exagg 
tion of climatic and other factors hindered Montesquieu from 

1 Cf. A. Sorel, Monlesquitu. . , IQOQ has shown what 
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realizing the full bearing of the organic view. But he was the 
pioneer of a deeper understanding of politics and history. 

Voltaire has often been compared with Erasmus for his uni¬ 
versal learning, his sparkling wit and irony, and his relations to 
powerful rulers. Yet he lacked the deep religious belief of 
Erasmus, he was an agnostic and sceptic. He neither exalted the 
power of reason, nor believed in the goodness of human nature, 
though he showed much practical sympathy for the suffering and 
oppressed. Moreover, he disliked fanatics and radicals, dis¬ 
trusted the people, and regarded the rule of an enlightened and 
tolerant king as the best one. Unfortunately most kings loved 
war and glory, and he had a horror of war. He wrote bitter 
words about the warlike ambitions of kings, and about the 
stupidity of men in admiring conquerors. The philosopher, he 
thought, did not belong to any fatherland or party. Neverthe¬ 
less, he was proud of France’s hegemony in civilization, and 
occasionally wars elicited his wish for France’s success or pride in 
French victories. His longing for peace was sincere and some¬ 
times bordered on radical pacifism. Yet he was sceptical of all 
plans for perpetual peace, and thought that disarmament and 
belief in the law of nations would result in the ruin of a State. 1 

Voltaire has put forward his view of patriotism in an article 
in his Dictionnaire Philosophique. 

Who has really a fatherland ? [he asks]. Is it the Jew who is 
burned at the stake ? Or the murderers in uniform who sell them¬ 
selves to any prince whomsoever ? Or the young labourer who does 
not possess anything of the natal soil, nor has any chance to acquire 
anything ? The voluptuous Parisian who only loves his life for 
pleasure ? Perhaps it is the financier who cordially loves his father- 
land ? Or the officer and the soldiers who would ruin the peasant 
on whom they are billeted if they were not hindered ? . . . 
Euripides was the first who wrote : Fatherland is every soil which 
nourishes thee. However, the greater the fatherland is the less can 
one love it. Affection decreases with expansion. A too numerous 
family whose members one hardly knows cannot arouse our warm 
love. Patriotism, moreover, often leads to becoming the enemy of 
all other men. A country obviously can only win at the expense 
of another one. To wish for the greatness of one’s own country 
means to wish for the misfortune of his neighbours. He only who 
has a share in the natal soil or other property under secure protection 
of the laws, and a share in political rights, forms a member of the 
community, and he only has a fatherland. 

Voltaire, therefore, thinks that only people with some pro- 

1 pf. Paul Sackmann, Voltaires GeisUsart wd Gedankenwelt. 1910 ; Georg Brandes, 
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perty, security and liberty'can feel patriotism and that they form 
the nation. Occasionally he identifies the nation with the third 
Estate. 


11 . Rousseau and Nationality 


Among the political writers of all ages Jean-JacqUes Rousseau 
(1712-78) has probably exercised the greatest influence on his 
and indirectly on all subsequent times. 1 His influence on the 
ideology of modern democracy, socialism and nationality was 
tremendous, though he would have repudiated some of the con¬ 
sequences. His doctrine also implies most of the essential ideas 
of the political philosophy of Fichte, Hegel, Mazzini and the 
socialists. Moreover, he was the most trenchant critic of enlight¬ 
enment and the founder of romanticism which was associated 
with the growth of modern ideas on nationality. Like most great 
thinkers, Rousseau has not worked out an entirely consistent 
doctrine ; his philosophy comprises different strands which reflect 
the conflicting tendencies in his own character and human nature 
in general. His thought was not guided by systematic study, but 
owed most to his immense sensitiveness and intuition, and to the 
experiences of his strange life. In many respects he typifies a 
section of modern intellectuals which has often had extraordinary 

influence on the public mind. 

Before Rousseau began to write, the spirit of enlightenment 
had brought forth several views of State and society. Hobbes 
had formulated the theory of enlightened despotism, based on a 
very pessimistic concept of human nature. The terror of power 
alone could prevent man from killing and robbing one another. 
His State is, as G. Gooch remarks, “ simply a policeman of super¬ 
human size with a truncheon in his hand ”. 2 Locke’s view of 
human nature was the opposite : he believed in the essentia 
peaceableness and reasonableness of man, and his State was 
mainly there to protect property, and could be compared to an 
insurance company with very limited powers ; it corresponded to 
the Whig ideal of government. Montesquieu had developed a 
theory of relativism, in his view men were neither bad nor goo , 


. Cf. The Political Writing, of 1 . J Rousseau with 
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but their character depended on their environment ; the spirit of 
the nations was the product of climate, geography and history. 
All these views had their merits, but none of them encouraged 
active patriotism and national sentiment. Neither Hobbes nor 
Locke’s idea of a State had any bearing on nationality. Neither 
the policeman nor the insurance company formed a personality 
whom one could love, of whom one could be proud and for whom 
one could be expected to sacrifice everything. Montesquieu, 
indeed, had made ample allowance for national diversities, but he 
looked upon them mainly as a sociologist, trying to explain their 
causes without taking sides, and his theory implied no justification 
of national sentiment ; it rather encouraged cosmopolitanism. 

Rousseau’s whole being thirsted for love and enthusiasm, he 
hated the calculations of cold reason and revolted against the 
heartless superficiality and tyranny of society. The fashionable 
philosophers of his time distrusted and ridiculed enthusiasm and 
exalted reason, they believed that the progress of civilization would 
render mankind wise and happy. Now Rousseau flung in their 
face that the cult of reason and the development of civilization 
were a curse for humanity. Nature had made man good, peace¬ 
able, equal, free and happy, but society and civilization had made 
him bad, egotistic, vainglorious, unequal, unfree and unhappy. 
The main causes of the deep corruption of man were social 
inequality, especially the introduction of private property, and 
intellectualism. The development of class divisions between rich 
and poor, rulers and ruled, educated and uneducated, and the 
rise of government, ranks, war, agriculture, industries and trade, 
science, philosophy, arts, luxuries, town life had destroyed the 
original innocence of natural life and has made man increasingly 
unhappy and perverse. Only the savages, the peasants, the 
children still showed something of the original goodness of man. 1 

So far Rousseau’s emotional individualism would seem to lead 
to anarchy ; but he suddenly turns round and proclaims that 
only the merging of all private individuality in the collective 
organism of a national State can save man. Plutarch had kindled 
in him the enthusiasm for the heroic patriotism of the ancient 
world which he saw in a romantic light. The citizens, he de¬ 
mands, must completely subordinate their private interests to the 
common weal. In doing so they, nevertheless, are free because 
they obey a law which they themselves have made, which repre- 

1 F ‘ a p ct 1 rcmark s that Rousseau unconsciously adopted the biblical story of Adam’s 
}“• _Man, lured on by a demon with the promise that knowledge would make him 
like God, loses the innocence and happiness of life in paradise. 
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scnts their true will. Government must be determined by the 
general will, which means both the will of all and the will towards 
the general, collective interest. This, however, is not always the 
will of the majority, which may be misled by passion and ignor¬ 
ance. The government by Parliament which was developing in 
England, and the idea of an internal Balance of Power were 
rejected by him, and he seems to have regarded direct legislation 
by the people—as in some Swiss cantons—as the ideal form of 
government. Political and social equality were the supreme 
aims in the organization of the State, and the community had the 
mission to educate all their members to citizenship, morality and 
nationality. Rousseau anticipated Hegel in his views that free¬ 
dom meant moral freedom, that the State had the right to force 
the citizens to be truly free by forming their will towards morality, 
that there was no morality outside the State, and that the com¬ 
petence of the State was practically unlimited. Sometimes he 
even went farther than Hegel. In his project of a constitution for 
Corsica he says that he desired that the property of the State 
should be as large and as strong, and that of the individual as 
small and as weak as possible, which implies the principle of 
socialism, though it is a matter of dispute how far he may be called 
a socialist. He probably wanted merely equal distribution of 
property among all members of the State, not nationalization of 
production. Like Hegel in his youth Rousseau believed that 
Christianity was not compatible with ardent patriotism. It 
regarded heaven as the true fatherland, and preached meekness, 
justice, peaceableness and universal fraternity which was good for 
humanity in general, but threatened to enervate the State and 
disintegrate society. He, therefore, wished that the State should 
prescribe a minimum of civic religion and else grant tolerance 
to all beliefs, except Catholicism, atheism and agnosticism. 
Rousseau hated Catholicism because it tended to form a State 
within the State. 

The spirit of enlightenment was inclined to regard the State 
merely as a necessary evil and national sentiment as a prejudice. 
Rousseau, on the contrary, saw in them the greatest value. He 
returned to Plato’s theory in which the State appeared as a mora 
organism, the fountain of all morality, and to the view of Aristotle 
who looked upon the State as prior to the individual and the 
indispensable guarantor of a good life. His individualism in 
every respect transformed itself into a rigid collectivism. 

Patriotism is a great and heroic virtue. It is the only effective 
love of humanity, for it is not possible to embrace the whole world 
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in love. One must concentrate one’s affection on the narrower 
field of the fatherland. In a primitive society man had a father- 
land in the tribe. Liberty, equality and fraternity reigned, and 
this constituted the fatherland. But the introduction of private 
property in land aroused rapacity and led to wars, to the develop¬ 
ment of a warrior caste and to the annihilation of national liberties 
and citizenship. At last nobody had any more the slightest 
interest in the fatherland. To subjects it was the same whether 
they were oppressed by a native or a foreign tyrant. The father- 
land had ceased to exist. Only liberty and equality can evoke 
true patriotism. 

Rousseau specially admired the Sparta of Lycurgus with her 
iron discipline, her passionate patriotism and self-sacrificing hero¬ 
ism, Sparta who banished arts and science, stood on a higher 
level than Athens and later Rome who cultivated them, and 
forgot their military discipline, frugality and patriotism. Lyc¬ 
urgus showed his people the fatherland at every moment, in the 
laws, in games and festivals, in private affairs, even in love. He 
did not leave them a moment of rest to belong to themselves alone, 
and out of this continual coercion grew a glowing love of the 
fatherland which was the strongest, or rather the only passion of 
the Spartans and made them superhuman beings. In his 
enthusiasm for Sparta Rousseau closes his eyes to the fact that 
Sparta was certainly not founded on liberty and equality of the 
masses. It was ruled by a warrior-caste ruthlessly oppressing the 
subject population which was perhaps twenty times as numerous 
as their lords. 

Rousseau, furthermore, emphasizes the necessity of national 
traditions as a means of cementing and intensifying the solidarity 
of the citizens. He rejects the fashionable cosmopolitanism which 
only serves as an excuse for shirking duties towards one’s nation, 
and in particular the pernicious habit prevailing in the whole of 
Europe of aping French customs. Patriots are necessarily pre¬ 
judiced, unjust and harsh towards foreigners, and this is excusable, 
as it is a consequence of their ardent love of their own nation. 
National institutions and traditions, customs and habits form the 
character of a people, and its pecularity is a mainstay of patriot¬ 
ism. When the Poles asked him for advice how to frame their 
constitution he laid great stress upon giving them a national 
physiognomy which was to distinguish them from all other peoples. 
A Pole of 20 years should be a Pole and nothing else. A child, 
when opening his eyes, should see the fatherland, and till his death 
nothing else. In other writings, however, Rousseau strikes in 
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many respects a milder tune. He is not opposed to supra-national 
aims altogether, and admits that the weal of humanity is superior 
to that of any particular nation. In general, Rousseau much 
mitigates his theoretical intransigence when he comes to discuss 
concrete problems. He then pays regard to existing diversities 
and inequalities between and within peoples and sets his hopes in 
gradual improvement. His practical ideal was not the mode of 
life of primitive man, but probably a free community of peasants 
without social exploitation and vainglorious ambitions, living in 
happy frugality. “ It is the country people ”, he says, “ who 
form the nation.” Life in a city demoralizes man. Neverthe¬ 
less, the Discourse on the Origins of Inequality , which contains the 
onslaught on civilization which made Rousseau famous, was 
dedicated to the city of Geneva, and in a lengthy epistle dedica¬ 
tory he exuberantly praises her constitution as the nearest ap¬ 
proximation to his ideal society, though Geneva at that time was 
a capitalist oligarchy. 

In spite of Rousseau’s praise of national prejudice and exclu¬ 
siveness he was entirely opposed to the essential principle of 
modern nationalism, the worship of prestige and power. Both 
his Swiss origin and his enthusiasm for the ancient city republics 
made him a firm believer in the small State which alone could 
realize freedom and equality. He was convinced that a large 
State could only be despotic and would always be warlike and 
aggressive. Rousseau abhorred war and oppression, and he 
would have welcomed the partition of large States into small ones, 
which then would form a federation for the maintenance of peace. 

Rousseau’s passionate criticism of society, his plea for social 
equality, and particularly his ideas on education, stimulated the 
conscience and thought of men which led to most beneficial 
reforms. On the other hand, his influence also fostered antagon¬ 
istic tendencies which have contributed to the tragic weakness of 
modern democracy in the conflict with its deadly enemies. His 
thought implied both an extreme individualism and an extreme 
collectivism and his disciples, therefore, were landed either in a 
doctrine of anarchy, or in the cult of the all-powerful State. His 
belief in the natural peaceableness and goodness of human nature 
made him underestimate the quarrelsome, pugnacious forces in 
it, he did not sufficiently realize that the demand for full social 
equality might lead to a bitter class war and to the total loss of 
national liberty and unity, nor did he foresee the danger implied 
in the onesided stimulation of national sentiment and the increase 
of the power of the State. Some remarks of his, however, show 
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that he was not quite unaware of these dangers. In the face of 
death he confessed that “ since infancy he was severed by many 
circumstances from the real world and lifted to ethereal regions 
where he formed romantic and false views of men and society, 
which all disastrous experiences could never cure completely”. 


12. The French Revolution and Nationality 

Rousseau’s gospel is summarized in the motto of the French 
Revolution : “ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity His teachings 
inspired the leaders of the Revolution. They believed that wars, 
oppression and domination were only caused by despots and 
privileged classes, and that all nations, having obtained their 
freedom, would realize the reign of equality and fraternity, both 
among each nation and between nations. This hope was shared 
by the intellectuals of many other countries. 

At the beginning of the Revolution the Abbe Sieyes published 
his famous pamphlet : What is the Third Estate ? In theory this 
word designated the middle class, urban and rural, though practic¬ 
ally it meant the intellectuals and the wealthier bourgeoisie. The 
pamphlet is a terrible indictment of the two privileged classes, 
the aristocracy and the clergy. He describes the glaring injus¬ 
tices, oppression and misery, due to their privileges, and he 
emphasizes that the middle class is the only sound and valuable 
element in the State. The aristocracy, according to their own 
boasts, consists of the descendants of foreign invaders who ought 
to be driven out. The privileged classes are a poison in the 
national organism. The idea of a constitution after the model 
of England, with its two Houses of Parliament, is rejected. The 
time for compromise has passed. The third Estate alone is the 
nation, and must form the National Assembly. The nation is 
sovereign, its powers are unlimited, and its decisions are infallible. 

Soon after the third Estate constituted itself as the National 
Assembly. Mirabeau proposed that it should choose the name 
“ representation of the French people ”, but the vanity of the 
bourgeois was offended by the word “ peuple ” which smelled 
too much of the mob in the language of the time. Mirabeau 
retorted that the English and Americans always employed people 
in a nobler sense. Just because this word was not sufficiently 
esteemed in France, it should be chosen and ennobled. His 
speech, however, aroused an uproar among the delegates. At 
the bottom of the controversy was the divergency of views on the 
meaning of “ Nation ”. There was general agreement that the 
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nation was the sovereign. But which classes formed the nation ? 
And how was the national will, Rousseau’s general will, to be 
ascertained ? The idea of a nation, underlying the English par¬ 
liamentary system of that time, was obviously different from that 
of the Revolutionists. 

Sieyes had referred to the claim put forward by some spokes¬ 
men of the aristocracy, that it descended from the Frankish 
invaders, and therefore was the real nation, entitled to rule the 
conquered race. 1 When the Revolution broke out, however, a 
considerable part of the aristocracy and the clergy sympathized 
with its aims, and some of the most prominent politicians and 
writers on the side of the revolutionists came from their ranks. 
Moreover, the two privileged estates soon joined the National 
Assembly. Yet, the idea of a racial difference between the aris¬ 
tocracy and the middle class, and its implications for the idea of 
the nation, continued to play a baleful role in French political 
discussions for a large part of the nineteenth century. 

The disciples of Rousseau hoped to achieve the ideal of a close 
spiritual unity and general fraternity by two means. The first 
was the immediate enforcement of equality by suppression of 
every privilege. The bourgeois middle class used this policy for 
discarding the influence of the aristocracy. In this it had the 
support of the lower classes, the nascent proletariate. Soon, 
however, these classes found leaders who began to attack the new 
privileged class, the bourgeois. The poor, exclaims Marat, have 
no fatherland, they are condemned to servitude and suppressed 
by the possessing classes. The demand for equality was now 
directed against the bourgeoisie, and ultimately led to the rise of 
the idea of communism. The principle of equality became par¬ 
amount in the ideology of the Revolution. But it did not lead to 
liberty, unity and fraternity ; it soon resulted in the outbreak of 
class war, and anarchy and in the rise of a new military despotism. 

The second means of the realization of national unity, recom¬ 
mended by Rousseau himself, was the fostering of a proud love of 
traditions, the exclusion of foreign models and the abandonment 
of cosmopolitanism. The revolutionists professed cosmopo¬ 
litanism, they proclaimed the principle of self-determination, and 
they appealed to all nations to shake off the yoke of their tyrants. 
Yet a strain of national intolerance and aggressiveness was soon 
discernible in their words and actions. It has already been 
described how they tried to denationalize the minorities living in 
France, which the old regime had never attempted to do.- 

, ™ .u:- * Cf. this book, p. 86. 
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was their policy which brought about the war against the mon¬ 
archies. Jean Jaures in his masterwork on the revolution has 
again proved that it was the Girondins, the party of the wealthy 
bourgeoisie and intelligentsia, which did everything in their power 
to start the war, while their opponents, the foreign monarchical 
powers, were very averse to a warlike policy. 1 The aim of the 
Girondins was to give a new impetus to the flagging spirit of 
revolutionary enthusiasm, and to strengthen their hold on the 
nation. For this purpose they excited national vanity and the 
passion for prestige and power, they pretended that the nation 
was threatened by its enemies, and they proclaimed that the war 
would lead to the liberation of all peoples. Jaures says : 

In this way the Gironde wished to use the war as a formidable 
manoeuvre of internal policy. What a terrible reponsibility ! If 
we think of the unprecedented ordeal which France had to undergo, 
if we consider that the transport of a moment had to be paid for by 
twenty years of sanguinary Caesarism, and that then, from 1815 to 
1848, and even from 1815 to 1870, France had less freedom than 
under the Constitution of 1791, if one realizes that the armed propa¬ 
ganda of revolutionary principles has excited against us the national 
sentiment of other peoples and has created the terrible military 
burdens under which all nations labour, one asks whether the 
Gironde had the right to play that extraordinary game of dice. 

In the course of the war all the good intentions of according self- 
determination to the liberated nations were soon discarded, and 
the policy of the French Republic towards Belgium and Italy 
became frankly nationalistic and oppressive. 

13. Burke and the Idea of Nationality 

The principles of the French Revolution and the political 
philosophy of Rousseau were subjected to severe criticism and 
condemned by Edmund Burke. 2 His famous Reflections on the 
French Revolution (1790) were written at a time when the Revolu¬ 
tion had not yet degenerated into a reign of terror and into wars 
of conquest, and this proves that they were not merely inspired 
by outraged sentiment or disillusionment as the writings of many 
subsequent critics were. Burke’s rejection of the great experi¬ 
ment which then was regarded with sympathy by almost all 
liberal-minded people sprang from a totally different system of 

1 Cf. Jean Jaurfe, “ La Legislative ” {Histoire Socialiste, tome ii), pp. 791-958. A 
share in the responsibility, however, fell on a group around the King which hoped that 
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political thought which may be described as a revolt against the 
rationalism and optimism of the eighteenth century, its belief in 
the omnipotence of individual reason, the goodness of human 
nature and the possibility of rapid progress by breaking all fetters 
of the past. Montesquieu had already initiated the abandonment 
of the abstract method in political thought and he had emphasized 
the historical and social relativity of all principles, the organic 
growth of society, and the power of the national character in 
determining constitutions and legislation. His doctrine had been 
enthusiastically received in England and Burke had become his 
ardent disciple. 1 

A people or a nation in Burke’s view is not merely a multitude 
of human beings living together, but an historical personality with 
a specific political and social structure, united by a sort of tacit 
consent and guided by a small class trained in politics and public 
service and embodying the national traditions. Using Locke’s 
terminology familiar to the Whigs he describes society as a con¬ 
tract and even compares it to a limited company in which the 
rights are fixed by the original pact and are proportionate to the 
holdings of shares. But Locke’s State is limited to the protection 
of security and property and its members are the living generation 
of citizens who are free to do what they like with the State. 
Burke’s concept of the State is that of a partnership in all spiritual 
and moral pursuits, binding together those living, the ancestors 
and the yet unborn generation. The State is as sacred to him as 
to Hegel. It is subject to eternal moral laws and its members are 
not at liberty to. dissolve the State or fundamentally to alter its 
constitution, which incorporates the experience and wisdom of 
many generations. The most essential element in a nation is a 
natural aristocracy, possessing all the qualities necessary for 
leadership. It forms the soul of the nation and without it there 
is no nation. When in the French Revolution many aristocrats 
fled to Germany and established their headquarters at Cobknz, 
Burke actually stated that the French nation was there, inat 
leading class included the peers, the leading landed gendemen, the 
opulent merchants and manufacturers and the substantial yeo¬ 
manry. The natural aristocracy of birth, wealth and talen w 
invested with the trusteeship on behalf of the people which it had 
to exercise according to its own discernment not bound 
instructions of its electorate. Burke steadfasdy °PP°f d 
ooDularization of the franchise and would even have pre e 
crease the number of voters. The British constitution appeared 

1 Cf. F. Fletcher, Montesquieu and English Polities, 1939 * 
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to him as a most happy blend offerees and principles, immensely 
superior to any constitution drafted according to abstract doc¬ 
trines. He particularly appreciated in the character of the Eng¬ 
lish people “ their awe of kings and priests ”, “ their sullen resist¬ 
ance of innovation ” and “ their unalterable perseverance in the 
wisdom of prejudice 

In our present terminology Burke’s view of a nation would be 
defined as that of a spiritual organism, the product of long organic 
growth. But he was well aware of the danger of comparing it to 
a natural organism which implies that the parts of the whole have 
no independent will and that the whole has no other aim than its 
own existence. In his view at least the natural aristocracy had an 
independent will and the object of the State was the welfare of its 
citizens. His view of English institutions being the product of 
organic growth was essentially right, though he exaggerated this 
point. England too had passed through revolutions and dicta¬ 
torships, had deposed or killed a number of her kings and had no 
less expropriated the estates of the Church than the French 
Revolution. True, Burke’s horror of revolutions referred only to 
those which threatened to become social revolutions, while he 
expressly approved of several revolutions which had been made 
under the leadership of the aristocracy. 

The spirit of enlightenment tended to regard every belief 
indemonstrable by clear logic or in disagreement with the stan¬ 
dards of “ common sense ” as a prejudice or a superstition. Hume 
in his essay On Moral Prejudices criticizes “ that grave philosophic 
endeavour after perfection, which, under pretext of reforming 
prejudices and errors, strikes at all the most endearing sentiments 
of the heart, and all the most useful biases and instincts which can 
govern a human creature Even many advocates of enlighten¬ 
ment, however, were not for enlightening the lower classes which, 
as they believed, needed certain prejudices for their own happiness 
and for remaining governable. This was the soil on which 
romanticism developed. Burke strongly defended prejudices pro¬ 
vided they were sanctioned by long usage and had stood the test of 
time. He showed many parallels with Rousseau though he com¬ 
bated him as the arch-enemy. Like Rousseau, he emphasized 
sentiment and prejudice as bonds of society, appreciated nation¬ 
ality, 1 tended towards an organic view of the State and believed 
that real freedom was only possible through the State. While 
Rousseau praised the noble savage, Burke exalted mediaeval 
chivalry. But Rousseau pleads for equality and denounces pro- 

1 Cf. for details, Cobban, p. 97. 
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perty while Burke sees in inequality a God-ordained order and 
regards it like property as an indispensable guarantee of a well- 
poised and healthy society. Burke was mainly a traditionalist 
who revered the collective wisdom of the past and distrusted that 
of individuals, while Rousseau was a romanticist who believed in 
the essential goodness of human nature and assumed that the 
common people, unspoilt by civilization, had preserved that 
original goodness best. Rousseau, moreover, was an inconsistent 
romanticist who largely indulged in abstract speculations and 
expected that an all-powerful State would make the citizens free, 
virtuous and happy. 

Burke did everything to incite England to war with revolu¬ 
tionary France, but he was not a nationalist of the aggressive 
sort. His attitude in the questions of the American revolution 
and of justice for India show that national prestige and power 
were to him not paramount aims. He had a clearer view of the 
nature of national feelings than Rousseau and was well aware of 
the fact that the longing for superiority and domination could be 
found in all classes. 1 “ The desire of having some one below 
them, descends to those who are the very lowest of all.” As a 
young man he published his Vindication of Natural Society , in which 
he says that the mere division of mankind into separate societies 
was a perpetual source in itself of hatred and dissensions among 
them. History shows that far the greater parts of the quarrels 
between several nations had scarcely any other occasion than that 
these nations were different combinations of people and called by 
different names. To an Englishman the name of a Frenchman, 
a Spaniard, an Italian raises, of course, ideas of hatred and con¬ 
tempt. Yet the simple name of man, applied properly, never 

fails to work a salutary effect. 

It is generally recognized to-day that Burke’s attacks against 

the principles of the French Revolution were inspired by such 
fanaticism that he widely overshot the mark. Nevertheless, it 
must be said that the English tradition which Burke followed in 
his definition of a nation has in the long run proved more con¬ 
ducive to national unity, solidarity and freedom than the tradition 
of the French Revolution, though it must not be overlooked that 
this latter tradition had a great influence on England, too. When 
Friedrich Gentz, a great admirer of Burke, came in 1802 to Eg 
land he was overwhelmed by the impression of her national 

organism. In his letters he praises the English as a P erfec ", ’ 
as the only real nation that exists, with an entirely definite char 

1 Cf. Morlcy, p. M 3 - 
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acter and a constitution that was all-embracing and interwoven 
with everything. If England should ever go down, he exclaims, 
the exalting spectacle of such a national greatness and happiness 
would never be realized anywhere on earth again. 

Burke has for a long time made a deeper impression on the 
political thinkers of the Continent than on those of Britain. 1 The 
German romanticists and French traditionalists saw in his writings 
their gospel, and Hegel’s political philosophy is to a very great 
extent identical with that of Burke, though Hegel combines it with 
certain traditions of the Revolution and Napoleon. 


14. German Thought on the Eve of the French Revolution 

AND AFTER 

In the course of the eighteenth century the ideas of enlighten¬ 
ment and early romanticism, as expressed in the writings of 
English and French philosophers, poets and novelists, permeated 
the upper and middle classes in Germany and the neighbouring 
countries, and were received with enthusiasm. Soon an extra¬ 
ordinary revival took place in every field of German thought and 
literature. The German writers were to a large extent inspired 
by foreign models, but many of them did not remain mere 
imitators, but showed great originality. Germany entered her 
classical age both in philosophy and in literature. 

The ^general sentiment of the educated classes was cosmo¬ 
politan and completely alien to any political nationalism. The 
excessive particularism, the rivalry between the greater German 
• States, and even between many small ones, 2 dynastic connexions 
between Germany and foreign territories, and other factors, 
excluded all possibility of an aggressive policy. Some writers 
complained of the lack of unity among the German peoples, the 
absence of an adequate central authority, and the intervention 
of foreign Powers in German affairs, but there was hardly a 
trace of political nationalism in the sense of a striving for national 
power. Neither was there any cultural nationalism in the sense 
of prejudice against foreign civilization or of excessive self-praise. 
The upper classes even preferred everything French, and when 
Frederick II founded the Academy at Berlin he made French 

1 Cf. Frieda Braune, Burke in Deutschland , 1915 ; Morley, p. 312. 

* Even in the eighteenth century there were many petty wars between small 
princes. A Baron Fleming declared war to the Duchess of Sachsen-Weissenfels 
because she had had a stag shot on his territory, and in 1747 a war broke out between 
Sachsen-Gotha and Sachsen-Meiningen caused by a quarrel between two noblewomen 
about the right of precedence at court. Cf. many such instances in Max von Boehn, 
Deutschland im id. Jahrhundert, Das heilige roemische Reich , p. 13. 
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its official language and a Frenchman its secretary. In 1783 
the Academy offered a prize for an essay on the reasons of the 
universal diffusion of the French language, and the prize was 
awarded to Antoine Rivarol, 1 who attributed the fact that the 


French language was universally used by the educated classes to 
its superior qualities, especially to its clarity and logic, in which 
it surpassed all other languages. Rivarol received high honours 
from the King and the Academy for his essay. The dominating 
position of the French language and literature, however, soon 
induced writers to emphasize the merits of their own tongue, 
and one could interpret Fichte’s exuberant praise of the German 
language as a belated counterblast to Rivarol. 

Before the French Revolution liberal and republican senti¬ 
ment and ideas were already widespread among the upper and 
middle classes of the Empire, though there was little scope for 
political activity in representative bodies. In 1790 the Emperor 
Leopold II set forth his political creed in great detail in a letter 
to his sister Maria Christina. 2 It was a programme of liberal 


constitutionalism. The Emperor regarded himself as a delegate 
or official of the people, bound to the scrupulous observation of 
the fundamental contract in which the people had invested him 
with authority, and liable to be removed in case of any infringe¬ 
ment of that contract. The ruler has the executive power, he 
declared, but the legislative power and control over the executive 
belong to the people and its representatives. Leopold, however, 
reigned for hardly two years ; he died suddenly, just before 
revolutionary France declared the war which he had made every 
effort to avoid. Liberal and republican views were also rife in 
Prussia and other parts of Germany, and were often put forward 
with astounding frankness, in spite of the censorship 3 The 
multitude of separate States furthered a certain freedom oi 
expression. Some rulers permitted the publication of very pro- 

1 Cf. A. Rivarol, CEuvres choisies , 1880, vol i. The ^owledge of mherJangua^es 

was also more widely spread in Germany «^ r “^T y "ca,e^G^an 
ESSSdand English, as we., as CM A ^Fisher, 

fnlfZ&TvZ G^ret'LuioMe'S "j°A Wo,fund 

2 Cf. A. Wolf, Leopold II. und Mane Christine , 1 hr AvgweM P ' [(J /; 

H. v. Zwiedincck-Siidenhorst, OesUrreichunUr Austrian Government 

i’XS’i. 1—'sSr; 

—... 

“ democratic party . w . nrk Deutschland cor 100 Jahien, Pohtische 

3 Cf. numerous voices in Woldcmar V\ enck, VMscruma j 6 6 

Meinungen und Stimmungen hem Anbruchder Revolutionszeit, 1887, vol. 1, pp 
205, 232 ; vol. ii, pp. 10, 15, 57 > B2 > ctc - 
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gressive views, partly from enlightenment, partly in order to 
annoy neighbouring princes, into whose lands the books were 

smuggled. . 

Johann Gottfried Herder (1744-1803) was a great pioneer ol 

romanticism though, like Rousseau, he also remained true to 
the essential moral principles of enlightenment. 1 He inaugurated 
the enthusiastic appreciation of the “ people’s spirit ” as mani¬ 
fested in its language, poetry, art and traditions. In particular 
he venerated the great cultural legacy of Germany’s past, and 
ardently wished for a revival of her glory in the field of literature, 
art and learning. The political side of nationality did not much 
appeal to him. He regarded the State as an artificial creation, 
brought together by war and conquest which he abhorred. His 
heart was in the nation, in which he saw a natural growth like 
the family and which he regarded as a fundamentally peaceable 
community. Herder’s whole philosophy of history centred in 
the idea of humanity, and his interest in nationality was pre¬ 
dominantly cultural. Every people, he was convinced, however 
small and backward, possessed the divine spark of beauty and 
goodness, and in primitive peoples it was even less suppressed 
than in the conventional civilization of the advanced nations. 
The Slavs had up to that time been regarded by other nations as 
little more than barbarians, destined to eternal serfdom. But he 
discovered in them the most lovable qualities, especially peaceable¬ 
ness, and he predicted a great future for them. Thus he became 
the herald of Slav national resurrection, and he had a very 
strong influence on the ideas of the cultural revival of the Slav 
nations. 

The German classical writers had little, if any, interest in the 
political implications of nationality, and in this they reflected the 
spirit of their time. 2 Wieland wrote in 1793 that in his youth he 
had never heard of any duty to be a German patriot, and that 
German in a political sense was an unknown word. Lessing 
wrote in a letter in 1758 : “ I have no idea of love of the father- 
land and at the best it seems to me an heroic weakness which I 
am very glad to lack.” Schiller declared that the cultivated soul 

1 F. R. Haym, Herder, 1880/5 5 E- Kiihnemann, Herder , 1912. 

* On the political, national and cosmopolitan ideas of the classical poets cf. Karl 
Berger, Schiller, 1911, vol. ii, p. 574 ; G. Falter, Staatsideale unserer Klassiker , 1911 ; 
Otto Gunther, Schiller uber Volk, Stoat wtd Gesellschaft; A. Ruhe, Schillers Einfluss auf die 
Entwicklung des deutschen Nationalgefuehls, 1887-92 ; Friedrich Gundolf, Goethe, 1916, 
pp. 400, 536, 681 ; Albert Bielschowsky, Goethe, 30th ed., 1917, vol. i, p. 323 ; vol. ii, 
PP; 25 J > 326. Heinrich Schmidt, Goelhe-Lexikon, sub “ Intemationalismus ” ; F. G. 
Winter, Goethes deutsche Gesinnung, 1880 ; Reinhold Aris, History of Political Thought in 
Germany from 1789 to 1915 , 1936, p. 166 ; Kuno Franke, History of German Literature as 
determined by Social Forces , 10th ed., 1916. 
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of the individual was of more value than the greatest society or 
State as such. The interest in the fatherland, he wrote in 1789, 
was important for immature nations only, for the youth of the 
world. The modern man had higher aims. It was a poor and 
petty ideal to write for one nation only. Even the most important 
nation was merely a changeable, fortuitous and arbitrary frag¬ 
ment of humanity, and the philosophic mind could take interest 
in it only so far as it served the progress of humanity. When in 
1 795 victorious French armies invaded and occupied the German 
Rhinelands, Schiller was not deeply perturbed. He wrote in a 
letter : “ We must in body remain citizens of our own time as 
we have no other choice. But in spirit it is the prerogative and 
the duty of the philosopher and the poet to belong to no people 
and to no time, and to be in the proper sense of the word the 
contemporary of all times.” In the following years the victories 
of Napoleon threatened the political structure of Germany with 
dissolution : in a short time the Empire came to an end, and 
Germany was completely under Napoleon’s heel. At that time 
Schiller planned to write a poem on Germany’s destiny, but 
abandoned the idea ; an unfinished draft was found among his 
papers many years after his death. The poet tries to reconcile 
the Germans to their fate by pointing out that German honour 
and greatness were not bound up with their State, but with the 
culture and character of the nation. The Germans may be 
proud of their moral and spiritual achievements, of their initiative 
in starting the Reformation, of their enthusiasm for ideal values 
such as intellectual freedom, of their philosophy, and especially 
of their language which in future will dominate the world. He 
who excels in cultivating the spirit will in the end attain to pre¬ 
dominance. The Germans should not follow the example o 
other nations in serving the idols of material wealth and external 
splendour ; their mission is to adopt all great cultural achieve¬ 
ments of other nations and to integrate them into a whole, to 
unite all the rays of light in one beautiful image of humanity. 
It is hardly necessary to say that there is not a trace of politic 


nationalism in this vision. . 

Goethe has often expressed his cosmopolitan outlook, 1 

warm appreciation of the achievements of other nationsj, andl his 

disapproval of national prejudice. Towards the end of h.s hfe he 

declared that national hatred was strongest and most violent upon 

the lowest levels of culture, and that it vanished altogether upo 

a certain higher level. One then stands above national. ty and 

feels the good or bad fortune of a neighbour nation in the same 
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way as if it had happened to one’s own. This, he said, was 
congenial to him.* ^fany other statements also make clear 
that Goethe felt primarily as a citizen of the world, as a member 
of the great spiritual community formed by the art, the thought, 
the higher aspirations of all nations. This does not mean that 
he was indifferent to Germany, but his idea of patriotism was 
solicitude for the culture and welfare of one’s compatriots, and 
not hostility to other nations. Even the fact that Napoleon sub¬ 
dued Germany did not disturb him, and he remained an ardent 
admirer of the Emperor and a friend of France. When the war 
of liberation broke out, he did not share the national feelings 
against the French rulers ; he kept aloof and forbade his son to 
enlist in the army. When the war was practically won he 
explained in a conversation with Professor Ludcn, that he could 
not see what was the good of it all. True, Germany had been 
liberated from one foreign yoke, but did this secure liberty from 
all foreign domination? The French had disappeared, but in 
their place were now Russian, Austrian and Prussian troops. 
Goethe had become imbued with a deep dislike of Prussia. He also 
told Luden that he understood the feeling of pride in belonging 
to a great, strong, esteemed and feared nation, and that he 
believed in Germany’s great future. But this was probably 
meant as a sop to the professor who was an ardent nationalist. 
Fifteen years later, in 1828, Goethe discussed with Eckermann the 
unity of Germany and said that it would certainly be brought 
about through the improvement of roads and the future con¬ 
struction of railways. May the Germans love one another, and 
hold together against foreign enemies ! It was further desirable 
to have a common currency, common weights and measures, and 
many similar things. It would be a great advantage if his luggage 
could pass the frontiers of all thirty-six German States without 
being opened, and if the passport of a citizen of Weimar would be 
accepted as valid within the whole of Germany. But he was 
entirely against any political centralization. The decentralization 
of Germany, he firmly believed, was the principal cause of the 
very wide diffusion of education and civilization. Every ruler 
had endeavoured to found cultural institutions such as univer¬ 
sities, libraries, museums, theatres, technical schools and schools 
for the people. These and other utterances show that Goethe 
welcomed national unification only so far as it was in the interest 
of security, commerce and traffic, but that he had no wish at all 
for political centralization and an increase of power. 

1 J. P. Eckermann, Gespraeche mil Goethe (March 14, 1830). 
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Immanuel Kant (1724-1804), whose grandfather was a Scot, 
opened a new chapter in the history of philosophy. 1 His political 
ideas which he expounded only in his old age, have on some points 
been interpreted in various ways, and he probably had reasons to 
express himself about certain matters with reserve. There is no 
doubt, however, that Kant’s principal aim in politics was the 
Reign of Law, by which he understood the greatest liberty of the 
individual compatible with the liberty of all others. Kant, 
therefore, was a liberal and his philosophy later became the gospel 
of German liberalism. Nothing could be more absurd than the 
view which has sometimes been put forward that he was a fore¬ 
runner of modern Pan-Germanism, or that his “ Categorical 
Imperative ” was identical with the spirit of the Prussian military 
State. 2 Kant hailed the American and French Revolutions, and 


though he later was disgusted with Jacobin terrorism, and in 
his lectures deprecated any revolt, his intimate friends knew that 
he still believed in the essential right of the French Revolution, 
and hoped that it would further progress towards his ideals. He 
ardently wished for an enduring peace and elaborated a project 
for bringing it about, in which he says that only republics can be 
really peaceable, He recognized, however, that war too pro¬ 
duced many noble qualities in men, and could be an instrument 
of progress. Like all the great German thinkers and poets of 
the time he was a convinced citizen of the world, and hostile to 
all forms of nationalism. In his interesting description of national 
characters he points out as a good side of the German character 
that the Germans have no national pride and are cosmopolitan. 2 
Nevertheless, he assumed that Providence had created national 
pride and prejudice in order to separate mankind into different 
nations. Every nation cherishes the illusion that it is in some 
respect superior to others, and governments favour such illusions 
Such blind instincts, however, which work on the animal side o 
our nature, must be superseded by reason. “This national 
mania (Nationalwahn ), therefore, must be exterminated and 

1 His greatest predecessor was Leibniz, who must be mentioned here M 

des philosophes classxques de l Allemagne, 1927 , ion, 2 vols., 1898 ; Aris, 

Stoat in der Ethik des deutschen Idealtsmus, * 9 » 7 . 2 ^ 
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Waken, 1919, pp- 257-68. 
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replaced by patriotism and cosmopolitanism.” Kant’s view is 
that national instincts and conflicts may be necessary for progress 
in a primitive stage of development, but that with the evolution. 

of civilization reason must take the lead. 

Liberalism was also the creed of Wilhelm von Humboldt 
(1767-1835), a profound thinker, a great scholar and a distin¬ 
guished Prussian statesman. 1 In his book on the limits of the 
State ” he professes extreme distrust of every extension of State 
activity beyond the maintenance of security and justice. The 
aim of life was to him the harmonious development of all the 
forces of the individual. After the fall of Napoleon he realized 
that Germany needed some power both for defence and for satis¬ 
fying her self-consciousness, but he did not wish to make her too 
unitary and powerful because this would imply the risk of render¬ 
ing her a conquering State “ which no true German could desire ” 
and which would endanger the intellectual and scientific develop¬ 
ment of the German nation. 2 

When the French Revolution broke out, it aroused enthusiasm 
in Germany. 3 Many years later Hegel, who had since become 
the glorifier of the Prussian monarchy and of the powerful State, 
recalled the impression of the Revolution on his youthful mind 
in the words : “ The idea of Right asserted itself, and the old 
fabric of injustice broke down. It was a glorious sunrise. All 
thinking beings celebrated that event. A noble emotion reigned 
in that epoch, the world was thrilled with spiritual enthusiasm 
as if the Divine had now become reality in the world.” 

Friedrich Gcntz, too, who later became a pillar of Metter- 
nich’s policy of reaction, belonged to these ardent admirers of 
the Revolution, but was converted to the spirit of the English 
constitution through the influence of Burke. Gentz was in the 
Prussian Civil Service but left Prussia mainly because the revolu¬ 
tionary spirit seemed to him to have gained too much ground in 
high places. He asserted that not only were some of the most 
influential statesmen, like Beyme and Lombard, friends and 
supporters of the Revolution, but that at least nine-tenths of the 
Civil Service were outspoken revolutionaries, besides coundess 
other people, among them scholars and members of the high 
nobility and of the army. 4 


1 Cf. O. Harnack, W. von Humboldt , 1913. 

* Cf. F. Meinecke, Weltburgertum mid Nationalstaat, 1912, p. 195. 

8 Cf. G. P. Gooch, Germany and the French Revolution, 1920. 

4 Cf. Frieda Braune, Burke in Deutschland, 1915, p. 168. This book gives a most 
interesting picture of the influence of Burke on German opinion in regard to the 
Revolution, and on the development of German political ideas in general. Burke's 
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The growing violence of the Revolution and the outbreak of 
a reign of terror disillusioned many of the enthusiasts for the 
revolutionary principles. Nevertheless, a large number did not 
despair even when French policy became increasingly one of 
conquest, spoliation and national oppression. Even Napoleon’s 
rise to power and his undisguised despotism, did not cause an 
immediate outburst of national revolt. For years a large part of 
the German upper and middle classes submitted willingly to 
French domination and indulged in unlimited admiration of 
Napoleon as a superman. The idea was widespread among the 
intellectuals that the French, the “ new Romans ”, would 
dominate the world while the Germans would enjoy the benefits 
of peace and order, and would excel in civilization as once the 
Greeks in the Roman Empire did. It was a long time before the 
national reaction against foreign domination and oppression 
became an irresistible force, but when the war of liberation broke 
out, national hatred spread rapidly and rose to a high pitch. 


15. Fichte and Nationality 

The philosopher Johann Gottlieb Fichte (1762-1814) is widely 
regarded to-day as the most important early pioneer of present 
German nationalism. The German nationalists celebrate him 
as their prophet, and a very active organ of their propaganda is 
called the Fichte League. This view, however, is not shared by 
Scholars who have made a close study of his life and thought. 
Professor Victor Basch, a French scholar of special competence, 
concludes that all ideas of present Pan-Germanism were alien to 
him, and that he has rejected and combated all of them. 1 
Another French scholar, Xavier Leon, whose great work on 
Fichte and his time is the standard book, 2 declares that “ since his 
youth until his death Fichte was and remained in Germany the 
disciple and fervent apostle of the ideal proclaimed by the French 

Revolution ”. . , , 

Fichte sprang from the lower ranks of society and as a boy had 


influence on German reactionary romanticism was immense. It is significant, how¬ 
ever, that most of his followers and admirers found that his attacks on the Rcvoluti 
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to watch the geese. A benevolent nobleman, struck by the boy’s 
oratorical gift, enabled him to become a student, and he developed 
Kant’s doctrines of human liberty, creativeness and moral energy 
to extremes. His character was forceful, courageous and impetu¬ 
ous, and his thought was inspired by intransigent idealism. The 
philosopher, moreover, was a passionate orator which must be 
allowed for when his ideas are examined. When the French 
Revolution broke out he was full of enthusiasm. He defended it 
against its German enemies and had soon the reputation of a 
dangerous Jacobin. When the French invaded Germany he 
hoped for their overwhelming victory and expressed complete 
indifference as to the fate of Alsace. Newly found letters even 
show that he ardently wished to become a French citizen and to 
devote his life to the service of the Revolution. 1 He wished to 
be a Professor in a university under French rule where he could 
educate German students to become good French citizens and 
to work for a Revolution in Germany. The ideals of the French 
Revolution, and hatred of princes, privileged classes, soldiers, and 
economic inequality actuated him throughout life. Like Rous¬ 
seau—with whom he showed many parallels—he inclined towards 
socialism, in the sense of economic equality by means of State 
regulation. 

In 1800 Fichte published a book on the perfect State in which 
he proposed a system of strict social equality, self-sufficiency and 
State-control over economic life. 2 Work and living was to be 
secured to all. The nation was to be isolated and secluded from 
other nations in order to eliminate commercial competition which 
he regarded as a source of war. Like Plato, he believed that 
trade corrupts morals, creates social inequality, and undermines 
the community. For this reason he demanded a State monopoly 
of trade and an isolated currency. His plan, he believed, would 
further unity and spirituality and create a high degree of morality 
and national character. The aim of self-sufficiency was not 
military independence and strength, as in the present nationalist 
and militarist States, but a purely moral goal. 

Nevertheless, Fichte also suggests that the State, before 
secluding itself should occupy a sufficient territory within natural 
frontiers, and should then give solemn assurance to all govern¬ 
ments that it would henceforth strive for no further expansion 
and take no part in any war or foreign affairs. This idea has 

1 Cf. Uotiy vol. ii, 2, p. 287 and Fichte’s Briefwechsel herausgegeben von H. Schulz, 
2 vols., 1925, and Supplement. 

* Xavier L6on shows that Fichte was strongly influenced in his socialist ideas by the 
French socialist Babcuf and by the legislation of the Revolution. 
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been interpreted by R. Butler 1 as the recipe of Hitler’s policy of 
securing “ living space ” by sudden treacherous invasion. Fichte, 
however, was fundamentally opposed to a policy of conquest and 
prestige, and condemned it often in the most violent words. If 
he seems to deviate from this principle in this case, and puts the 
principle of natural frontiers higher than that of self-determination 
this is consistent with the doctrine of Rousseau and the leaders of 
the Revolution, and is a consequence of State socialism. The 
revolutionists proclaimed that France had a sacred right to her 
natural frontiers, which included the German Rhineland, and 
Fichte agreed with this idea and even thought of settling himself 
in the Rhineland under French rule. It is clear, moreover, that 
a socialist State must seclude itself against free world trade, and 
monopolize external and internal trade. Yet self-sufficiency and 
universal State control cannot be achieved except on a territory 
of some extent and forming a certain natural unit. Germany at 
that time was split up into about 1,800 “ States ”, of which the 
large majority consisted of a few villages only, and hardly differed 
from a private estate. Even most of the larger States, however, 
formed to a great extent an agglomeration of unconnected posses¬ 
sions with many foreign enclaves and frontiers inconsistent with 
the requirements of a modern administration. Most of the 
populations had no real national sentiment. That socialism in 
former times could hardly be imagined without periodical expan¬ 
sion is also shown by Thomas More’s Utopia, which probably 
inspired Fichte. The people of Utopia, in spite of their aversion 
to war, regard it as legitimate to conquer living space for settling 
their surplus population in backward countries. 2 More, however, 
suggests this policy as periodical, according to the increase of 
population, while Fichte proposes to renounce any further 
expansion after the necessary territory has been secured. 

In different writings of that period Fichte set forth vanous 
other plans such as the formation of a League of Nations and even 
that of a single World State. He also declared it impossible that 
a free nation would ever attack another one for mere spoliation. 
It would not even pay. It is a small number of oppressors only 
who make wars. Up to now he had looked upon the State as 
a necessary evil, and envisaged its gradual effacement with the 
growing liberty of the individual. In later wntings, however, he 


1 Cf. R. Butler, The Roots of National-Socialism , 1 94 1 > P- 43* TT • (tI by 

* Hermann Oncken in his introduction to a 
Cirrharti Ritter IQ 22 ) believes that Morus had to do with a project ol settling ng 

in'ircland which was put before the Government as »me passages m the 
Utopia show parallels with a memorandum concerning that project. 
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emphasized that it is the individual who is destined to subordinate 
and even to sacrifice himself to the community. This did not 
mean that the nation or the State were in irreconcilable conflict 
with humanity. The value of nationality in his eyes was exclus¬ 
ively determined by the striving for moral aims common to all 
nations. In 1804 he proclaimed that the fatherland of every 
really civilized European was Europe, in particular that State 
which was most advanced in civilization, and he spoke with 
contempt of a patriotism that sticks to the soil. Two years later 
he defined the relations of cosmopolitanism and patriotism. The 
idea of humanity is supreme, but we can only serve it in our 
fatherland. Patriotism, therefore, strives to achieve the good 
first in one’s own nation, then to spread it over the whole of man¬ 
kind when patriotism is called cosmopolitanism. He also set the 
clear and cosmopolitan patriotism of Athens above the dull and 
narrow patriotism of the military state of Sparta. 

Meanwhile Napoleon achieved his meteoric ascent in Europe. 
Austria, Britain and Russia strongly resisted his ambitions and 
again and again took up arms against him. Prussia, however, 
followed a policy of neutrality and made every effort to maintain 
good relations with the dictator, hoping to profit through his 
favour and to win Hanover and other territories as the reward. 
Frederick William III and most of his ministers hated war and 
believed in a policy of peace at almost any price ; they neglected 
the maintenance of military strength and security, and had 
strong pro-French sympathies. 1 Thus Prussia looked quietly on 
while Napoleon conquered one country after the other, and 
brought a great part of Germany under his domination. At last 
he went so far as to march troops through Prussian territory, and 
when the King protested he demanded the disarmament of 
Prussia, invaded her, and smashed her army at Jena (1806). 
The Peace of Tilsit reduced her to half of her former size, sub¬ 
jected her to enormous financial exactions and led to a long 
occupation of the country. 

< Fichte felt deeply the fate of his adopted country, and it 
caused his thought to take a remarkable turn. Till then he had 
envisaged the State merely as an institution for upholding the 
reign of law and educating the citizens to morality, and that 
State, irrespective of nationality, seemed to him the best which 
performed this task most efficiently. If a progressive State had 
the political misfortune to go down, this was no irretrievable 
loss, for another one would soon replace it. Prussia’s and 

1 Cf. Hans Prutz, Preussische GtschichU, 1901, vol. iii, pp. 353-6. 
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Germany’s catastrophe, however, taught him that a State also 
needed power and could not escape the necessity of power- 
politics. He now studied Machiavelli’s writings, which greatly 
impressed him. The parallel between the situation of Machia¬ 
velli’s Italy and Fichte’s Germany was obvious. In 1807 he 
published a paper containing translated passages from Machia- 
velli, and his comments on them were designed to be a lesson in 
statecraft for the King of Prussia. 1 

In this paper Fichte accepted Machiavelli’s views that between 
States there was no secure reign of law but continual open or 
latent war. “ Every nation wishes to spread the good traits 
peculiar to it as widely as it can, and to incorporate in itself the 
whole of mankind as far as this is feasible.” This is a striving 
planted by God in human nature, and it determines the com¬ 
munity of nations, their frictions and their progress. This 
striving renders conflicts about spheres of influence inevitable, 
even if the purest spirits reign, in spite of their excellent intentions 
and though each nation is sincerely convinced of its right. States, 
therefore, are forced constantly to maintain and extend their 
power if they wish to escape ruin. They cannot simply wait till 
an enemy attacks their frontiers but must be careful to safeguard 
their general power and prestige. Neither can they rely on mere 
promises of other States, and trust in their good faith, or try to 
conciliate them by subservience. The Balance of Power between 
strong States is the best guarantee of peace. Between States the 
Right of Force only is decisive, and a ruler is not subject to the 
precepts of the morality of individuals. Yet Fichte does not wish 
at all for perpetual war between civilized nations. The European 
youth should maintain its ability for war in struggles with bar¬ 
barians in other continents who in any case are destined to be 
incorporated in our civilization, while peace shall reign in the 
common fatherland, Europe. This description of international 
relations was in full accordance with the historical reality of his 
time. Napoleon and his republican predecessors had pursued an 
absolutely unscrupulous policy of conquest, not to speak of the 
dynastic wars of the eighteenth century. This paper was intended 
to be an appeal to action in a critical hour, not an exhaustive 
scientific treatment of international relations. He, moreover, di 
not continue this line of thought, and his later writings moved in 


another direction. 

In 1807-8 Fichte delivered his famous Discourses to 



■ cr. Fichte, MachmrM, cdhed by H. Schulz, .9.8, and H. Frcyer, on .hi* paper in 
Vchandlungm dr, sdchswhrn Madrmir dr, WusrmchafUn, 193b- 
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German Nation. The terrible catastrophe of Germany was 
ascribed to the degeneration of the German character, especially 
to the egoism of the upper classes and the unprogressiveness of 
the older people. 1 Like Rousseau he put all his hopes in the 
comparatively uncorrupted lower classes and the youth. It was 
not only the rehabilitation of the German nation, however, 
which he has in mind. The whole world, indeed, had been 
corrupted by selfishness. The German people had a great 
spiritual and moral mission to fulfil for the benefit of mankind. 
It alone was fitted to carry out this task because of the fact that 
it had preserved its original tongue while the French and the 
English, who also came from German stock, had abandoned their 
old languages for mixed and partly foreign ones. Only Germans, 
Fichte says, have a living, popular and creative language, while 
the other nations are cramped in religious and philosophical 
thought and in poetry by their language. Their civilization is 
restricted to the upper classes, while the people is excluded from 
education through a language which is alien to its thought and 
feelings. The Germans themselves have been infected by the 
belief that foreign language and civilization were superior to 
their own. The higher educated classes secluded themselves 
from the people by using a foreign language (French) from 
snobbishness, and the people were despised as a mob. 

The view of the superior creativeness of an original language 
was rooted in the romantic idea of an intimate connexion between 
language and the soul of the people. The philosophy of 
enlightenment addressed itself mainly to the higher educated 
classes, fostered a cosmopolitan spirit among them, and pre¬ 
ferred a world language to the vernaculars. When the roman¬ 
ticists began to extol the common people, nationality and the 
language of the people, they naturally ascribed a special value 
to every vernacular, asserting that it alone could express the 
people’s soul. Fichte’s praise of the German language, there¬ 
fore, had both a national and a social significance. He probably 
got his ideas of the superiority of the German language and the 
world mission of the German people from A. W. Schlegel, the 
leader of German romanticism. But he was strongly opposed to 
the romanticists in most other respects, especially to their dream 
of reviving the mediaeval world empire, their neo-catholicism, 
their mixture of mysticism and sensualism, their belief in the 

1 «? n an °^ ier writing Fichte regards already the people over thirty years as old, and 

w< : re ^ >est f° r their own reputation and for the whole world if they would 
die , cf. K. Fischer, p. 615. 
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mission of the great genius, the man of destiny, and to their 
predilection for monarchy and aristocracy. 

The most valuable peculiarity of the German spirit in Fichte’s 
views is the moral and religious earnestness which expressed 
themselves in the Reformation and German idealism. Germany 
alone moreover, has solved the problem of a good republican 
constitution, namely, in the old city republics, the work of the 
pious, honest, modest, unselfish spirit of the burghers. 

Fichte then discusses the nature of patriotism and national 
character. A people is a people only if it has a national character, 
i.e. the belief in a specific task or mission which is a manifestation 
of the Divine. “ The German only—i.e. the original man not 
strangled by arbitrary rules—has a true people, while the foreigner 
has none. Only the German spirit, therefore, is capable of true 
love of its people and of true patriotism.” The individual, by 
merging in the people’s spirit or national character, perpetuates 
his life and attains to eternal life in this world. Patriotism is a 
religious sentiment. But love of one’s own people is not opposed 
to love of humanity. Fichte regards the German people as 
destined to bring about the religious, philosophical and moral 
regeneration of mankind, and this alone constitutes its special 
value. He has no interest in conventional patriotism or national 
pride which have no connexion with the spiritual mission of his 


people. 

The salvation of the German nation, and of mankind at large, 
was to be achieved through universal education, centred on the 
formation of a pure, unselfish will through clear thought, making 
use of Pestalozzi’s pedagogical ideas and organized by the State. 
The Swiss educationist Pestalozzi, for whom Fichte had the 
greatest admiration, wanted to help the poor by education on 
modem realistic lines following Rousseau’s suggestions, and he 
laid stress on the educational value of personal observation an 
manual labour. Fichte wished to organize the schools as sell¬ 
supporting, autonomous communities in which the pupils wer 
to be formed to unselfishness and self-sacrifice for humanity, 
educational plans are thoroughly democratic. He utterly rejec 
a monarchical and centralized regime in Germany, not e 
of any affection for dynastic or traditional particiiiansin, 
because only the federal structure of a “ Republic of Ge^an 
Peonies ” allows free development to all tendencies of the p P 

P "SSue*!. hU ™ P g, .h. pf “ 

seem to him most odious and incompatible with th 
character, i.e. power-politics, disguised as maintenance of the 
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Balance of Power, participation in world trade, which fosters 
egoism and war, and the striving for world domination. Nothing, 
he declares, is more repugnant to the German spirit than a 
universal Empire which would destroy spiritual life and defeat 
its own aims, for it could only be brought together by rapacity, 
barbaric brutality and ruthless egotism. In this way it may be 
possible to plunder and devastate the world, and to crush it to a 
sullen chaos, but it will never be possible to create a well-ordered 
universal monarchy. He also deprecates the widespread habit 
of admiring the “ great genius ” in power, i.e. Napoleon : it 
implies a measure of greatness which is un-German. The 
German measure is enthusiasm for ideas beneficial to the 


peoples. 

In 1813 the war of liberation broke out for which Fichte had 
yearned. But he was not carried away by the enthusiasm of the 
patriots ; he did not glorify war or excite the passions against the 
enemy. He pondered the question whether the war was really 
national or merely dynastic. A nation presupposed a representa¬ 
tive system, founded on liberty, civil equality and mutual trust, 
while an aristocratic system implied slavery, oppression and 
exploitation of the people. The King of Prussia, he hoped, 
would unify Germany, but after his death a republic without 
princes and nobility would be set up. Prussia, the most enlight¬ 
ened State of the time, would after the war be peaceable, content 
with having recovered her ancient territories. In the same draft 
he also said that it was not merely the future of Germany which 
was at stake. If only German interests were to be considered it 
would matter little whether a part of Germany was governed by 
a French General like Bernadotte, who at least had once experi¬ 
enced in his mind the inspiring vision of liberty, rather than by 
a German nobleman, inflated by pride, uncivilized, and full of 
shameful brutality and arrogance. In another work of 1813 he 
stated that the final aim of political development was an era of 
universal justice. The warlike spirit would be overcome by love 
of peace. The reign of law and reason would be the first step 
to the advent of the kingdom of Christ. 

Fichte intended to take part in the war as a preacher of his 
principles, and also trained in the Home Guard, though he felt 
that the use of arms was alien to him. Soon, however, he became 
the victim of an epidemic and died. 

Like all great thinkers, Fichte has stimulated very different 
currents of thought, and his own thought was not free from 
inconsistencies and excentricities. Some of his ideas have been 


z 
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misused by later nationalists. 1 But his fundamental ideals were 
quite opposed to the mentality of the present nationalism of 
power and prestige. Among all the later heralds of nationality 
Mazzini had most in common with Fichte, and was, indeed 
deeply influenced by him. But Fichte was not a politician ; in 
particular he would never have made certain concessions which 
a politician can hardly escape. He was primarily a prophet of a 
new creed who believed in the power of a pure, heroic will and 
clear reason to transform mankind and to realize the ideals of 
humanity. The fact that his views were grossly distorted by 
disciples was a fate which he shared with many prophets. 


16. Hegel’s Doctrine of the State and his Attitude to 

Nationality 

Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel (1770-1831) was a native of 
Wurttemberg in southern Germany. The peculiar structure of 
his thought, the combination of rationalism and irrationalism, 
of radicalism and conservatism show an affinity to the culture 
of his Swabian homeland with its mixture of rational humanism, 
orthodoxy and mystical pietism, belief in progress and love of 
the past. The political and religious circumstances of his country 
early provoked Hegel’s critical thought. Wurttemberg was ruled 
by a duke, but its parliament had a large share in the government. 
It was composed of representatives of the towns and the Protestant 
clergy, while the nobles had no representation. 2 The great Whig 
Charles James Fox compared the constitution to that of England. 
In fact the constitution, though much more bourgeois than the 
English one, was at least as oligarchic. 

Hegel studied Protestant theology and philosophy and became 


1 The Nazi literature, for example, represents Fichte as a Jew-hater. In one of his 

early writings, indeed, he violently denounced the Jews, the officers and the nobility 
for their separatism which made them States within the State. Later, however, he 
changed his views on the Jews. When the University of Berlin was founded he 
became the first elected Rector. In this capacity he vigorously intervened against the 
anti-Semitism of a section of the students who brutally maltreated a Jewish student and 
he came into sharp conflict with the Senate which tried to palliate their behaviour and 
wanted to punish it but mildly. Cf. Max Lcnz, Geschicht der Unwersitat Berlin, 1910- 
18, and J. Levy, Fichte und die Juden. , 

Throughout his whole academic life Fichte unrelentingly combated the uncoutn 
and brutal habits of the German students, their drinking and duelling, their terrorism, 
etc. This brought him into great trouble with the students and their protectors. 
Nevertheless, also in this respect his teachings produced effects which he had not 
intended. Treitschkc says that Fichte had some responsibility for the ‘‘ noble 
barbarism ” of the German Burschenschaft. Cf. Treitschkc, Historische und Pohtische 
Aufsdtze, 1865, p. 149. 

2 Cf. K. Weller, Wuerltembergische Geschichte, 1909, p. 127. 
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deeply imbued with admiration for Hellenic culture and public 
life, with the rationalism of enlightenment, Kant’s philosophy 
and enthusiasm for the French Revolution. 1 2 Among his comrades 
he was one of the most ardent speakers demanding liberty and 
equality. The modern State appeared to him as a tyranny 
suppressing the individual whereas in the Greek City-State the 
citizens had freely subordinated themselves to the community. 
All those influences inspired him with a critical attitude towards 
orthodox Christianity and its whole idea of life ; and his opposi¬ 
tion increased when he became acquainted with Spinoza’s pan¬ 
theism. The teachings of Jesus, he pondered, had been corrupted 
by Judaism and by the Church which had grafted Oriental ideas 
upon the mind of European peoples and had thereby denation¬ 
alized them. The Christian dogmas were the product of a 
decadent age which had sought to escape from this world into a 
life beyond. Ancient religion was a creed for free peoples, which 
personified their moral ideas in their gods ; it was enthusiasm 
for the. fatherland, while Christianity was the outcome of the 
decay of freedom and nationality, and perhaps incompatible 
with the State. Similar ideas were held by many thinkers of the 
Age of Enlightenment, and Hegel was specially influenced by 
Gibbon. Montesquieu and Herder further stimulated his his¬ 
torical sense, Rousseau, Schiller and Fichte kindled in him the 
will to work for a new social and political order, founded on 
belief in the dignity, goodness and creativcncss of man. Its heart 
was to be a new religion and morality, free from antiquated 
dogmas and in accordance with the life of Jesus, the glorious 
example of Greece, and the teachings of Spinoza, Shaftesbury 
and Kant. 

In this way Hegel early adopted the mystical pantheism or 
panlogism which formed the fundamental idea of his philosophy. 
The whole world appeared to him as a manifestation of the spirit, 
as a developing organism in which the ideas inherent in the 
spirit unfolded themselves in a dialectic movement : every idea 
was bound to give birth to its opposite, and to be united with it 
again in a higher idea. On this basis Hegel built up a grandiose 
and fascinating architecture of concepts, which dialectically 
combined enlightenment and romanticism, and aimed at the 


1 Cf. Wilhelm Dilthey, Die Jugendgeschichte Hegels, 1906. On Hegel in general cf. 
Kuno Fischer, Hegels Leben , Werke und Lehre y 2 cols, 1901 ; Hermann Glockncr, Hegel , 

2 vols., 1929 ; K. Rosenkranz, Hegel als deutscher Nationalphilosoph y 1870, and in par¬ 
ticular the criticism in Rudolf Haym, Hegel tmd seine £eit y 1857. The political writings 
arc in Hegels Schriften zur Politik und Rechtsphilosophie y ed. by G. Lasson, 1913 ; on 
Hegel s political views cf. Franz Roscnzwcig, Hegel und der Stoat , 2 vols., 1920. 
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harmonious reign of the spirit of reason and love in the 
world. 1 

A philosophy which sees in everything a manifestation of the 
Divine naturally inclines to denying the usual concept of morality, 
and, in particular, the applicability of common moral standards 
to historical evolution. Most metaphysicians of pantheism, 
moreover, have little interest in history. Hegel, however, was 
a great student of history and politics ; he had a very wide 
knowledge of their facts, and the deepest understanding for their 
problems. The reign of terror in France soon destroyed his 
youthful enthusiasm for revolution. But he did not, like most 
romanticists, react by glorifying the past and praising the powers 
which the Revolution had overthrown. His personal observa¬ 
tions in Germany and Switzerland, and his studies, convinced 
him that both monarchical absolutism and feudal oligarchy were 
untenable systems, and that democracy could not be realized in 
nations which had never been educated for it. 

At this time out of the chaos in which the Revolution ended 
rose the dazzling star of Napoleon Bonaparte. His triumphs 
shattered the whole structure of Europe and the Holy Roman 
Empire broke down under his blows. Hegel meditated on its 
impending ruin in an important essay (1802). Germany, he says, 
is no longer a State. The political constitution of Germany 
was characterized by countless historical absurdities, complete 
disorganization and extreme weakness. In the last resort the 
cause was the indomitable German striving for liberty, and the 
inability to subordinate particular interests to the common weal. 
It had converted public affairs into a maze of private rights, 
which later on gave rise to numerous small sovereign principa - 
ities. A State could not exist without the power to defend its 
own. But Hegel did not admire the powerful State as such. 
Over-centralized States like republican France or absolutist 
Prussia seemed to him mere machines where the police regulated 
everything and left no freedom to the individual. Hegel wished 
the citizen to enjoy a wide self-government in all affairs not 
affecting public security, since their direct participation m the 
government as in the Greek City-States, was not possible in the 
large modern States. The Germanic representative system was 

indispensable for liberty. _ , . 

Like Fichte, Hegel was deeply impressed by Machiavelli s 

argument that the political disintegration and demoralization of 
a nation could only be healed by a strong dictator. German 

1 On love cf. Haym, pp. 9 s * IO, ‘ 
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unity could only be expected from the rise of either Prussia or 
Austria to supreme power. Hegel preferred Austria, mainly 
because she had preserved her old provincial diets, was less 
dangerous to the smaller States, granted rights to the people and 
opened to everybody the road to the highest positions. Prussia 
had suppressed representative assemblies, and had by a separate 
peace with France abandoned all other Germans and aroused 
the deepest resentment in them. Hegel did not publish this 
essay because it was soon superseded by events. 

Rousseau had taught Hegel that morality and freedom 
existed in and through the State only and that they were identical 
with the general will. Freedom consisted in voluntary submis¬ 
sion to this general will, which included the real will of the 
individual, free from deception by passions and egotism. The 
Revolution had failed in the attempt to realize this general will, 
and had led to anarchy. Now Napoleon appeared as the saviour 
of society, the heir of the great principles of the Revolution, and 
the incarnation of reason and the general will. True, his policy 
did not comply with the ordinary rules of private morality ; but 
the State obviously was free from these rules, it was the self- 
expression of the great intellect which inspired the world and 
had its agents in the great men of destiny. 

When Napoleon in 1806 smashed Prussia in the battle of 
Jena Hegel was in Jena, and the French soldiers looted all his 
money. He saw the Emperor riding through the town and he 
was overwhelmed, as he wrote in a letter, to see the world soul 
on horseback. “ As I already did before ”, he added, “ every¬ 
body now wishes the French army good luck, and considering the 
immense difference which separates their leaders and soldiers 
from their enemies this cannot fail. Our place, therefore, will 
soon be freed from this crowd.” The French victory, he wrote 
later, “ was the convincing proof that civilization defeats crude¬ 
ness, and the spirit vanquishes pedantry and pettifoggery ”. 

Other letters too prove his sympathies for the French in¬ 
vaders. 

From 1807 to 1816 Hegel lived in Bavaria, first as the editor 
of a daily paper, and then in the service of the Government as 
headmaster of a school. Bavaria had been much enlarged and 
made into a kingdom by Napoleon, and was one of his most 
faithful vassals. The theory was officially spread at that time 
that the Bavarians were not of Germanic but of Celtic origin, and 
therefore kinsmen of the French. As an editor Hegel mainly 
repiinted the news and the propaganda articles published in the 
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Paris Moniteur , Napoleon’s official organ, with all their glorifica¬ 
tion of the Emperor. Hegel himself derided the German oppo¬ 
sition to Napoleon as “ North Germanic patriotism There is 
no doubt that his loyalty to the Napoleonic system was quite 
sincere. In his eyes it preserved and developed what was reason¬ 
able in the ideas of the French Revolution, in particular the 
Rights of Man and equal opportunities for every citizen according 
to his merits. He eagerly wished for the introduction of the 
Code Napoleon in Germany, and advocated a wide publicity 
in all affairs of the State, as in France and England, for educating 
the people to patriotism. Moreover, he ardently desired that 
the people should be granted a sort of parliamentary representa¬ 
tion on the model of the constitutions given by Napoleon in 
France, Italy, Westphalia, etc . 1 These assemblies were com¬ 
posed of representatives of the land-owners, the merchants, 
industrialists, and the intellectual professions, and they absolutely 
depended on the government. The Governments of Bavaria and 
Wurttemberg, indeed, introduced many reforms which aroused 
the stubborn resistance of the privileged classes. They raised 
the slogans that the liberty, the traditions and the religion of 
the people were threatened. In both countries the broad masses 
of the people violently took the side of the privileged classes, 
though the proposed reforms were surely in their interest. Hegel 
in these struggles defended the cause of the governments, which 


in his view stood for real progress. 

The triumph of Napoleon coincided with the time when 
Hegel definitely formulated the fundamental doctrines of Ins 
philosophy. The deep impression made by Napoleon on Hegel s 
mind formed the background of his thought, and particularly of 
his philosophy of history and politics. Hegel—like Goethe 
never altered his fundamental attitude. When m 1B13 
Napoleon’s star was descending, Hegel absolutely disbelieved in 
the possibility of his defeat. He spoke ironically of the liber¬ 
ation” for which the German people took up arms, and tried 

to dissuade his young friends from joining the colours.- When 

the Emperor was definitely vanquished Hegel was deeply dis¬ 
comfited, and interpreted his fall partly as the self-destruct on 
of the great man, who had fulfilled his mission, partly as the 

victory of the mediocre multitude over the genius. 

After the breakdown of Prussia, great reformers like Stein, 

• The constitution of the Kingdom 
work of Napoleonic statesmanship, cf. H. A. L. nsner, 


ship in Germany , 1903, P* 2 # 2 . 4 ” 

2 Cf. Rosenzweig, vol. 11, p« 27. 
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Hardcnberg, Altenstein, Humboldt, laid the foundations of a 
new Prussia, inspired by progressive ideas and largely influenced 
by English and French models. Prussia seemed to become the 
most enlightened State in Germany, and there was hope that 
she would also adopt parliamentary institutions. But the forces 
of reaction were powerful too, and finally got the upper hand. 
In 1817 Hegel was appointed professor in the University of Berlin 
and soon reached the summit of his fame. He now believed 
in the mission of Prussia to realize the political ideas which lie 
had formulated in the preceding epoch. 

Nationality had not in Hegel’s thought the same significance 
as in Fichte’s. It was the State which embodied reason and 
objective morality. The philosopher, however, was fully aware 
that the spirit of a State was determined by national individuality, 
and its phase of development. The aim of the State was the 
realization of reason as determined by natural factors, history 
and social structure, not as an abstract idea of reason. It was 
not the text of a constitution or of the laws that guaranteed the 
realization of reason, but the whole spirit of the people. The 
idea of unlimited arbitrary state-interference, or an ambitious 
policy of power and prestige were alien to Hegel’s mind. In a 
civilized state, he taught, legislation can only consist in further 
developing the existing laws, and so-called new laws should only 
settle details and particular cases which substantially had already 
been prepared or provisionally decided by the practice of the 
Courts. The State needed power for its purposes, but Hegel 
did not regard power as a value in itself. He had no special 
interest in a close political unity or in the power of Germany. 
But he believed that it was the mission of the German people 
to lead the world in- philosophy. 

The State was in Hegel’s thought a spiritual organism, a 
manifestation of the World Intellect, and, therefore, had Divine 
authority and majesty. It was not bound to the rules of ordinary 
bourgeois morality, but its aim was to materialize the ethical 
spirit, the freedom and the substantial will of the individuals. 
The purpose of the individual is to live a universal life, that is 
to live in organic communion with his neighbours. True, many 
States do not realize this aim perfectly, and their activity is dis¬ 
figured by error and historical accidents. Only when the 
universal aim of the State is allied to the full liberty and the well¬ 
being of the individuals can the State be considered truly 
organized. A State which suppresses the freedom and interests 
of its citizens is a castle built in the air. Mere external power 
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can effect nothing in the long run. 1 The will of the majority 
of the people is not necessarily the real general will. A people 
without the organization of the State is a formless mass and 
unable to express its true will. This is the task of its representa¬ 
tives who must be the wisest men. The Representative Assembly 
should be composed of delegates of organized social classes and 
should have a share in the formation of the national will, though 
only by public discussion and criticism. The unity of will is 
personified in the monarch, who has absolute power. As a rule, 
however, the king was only to dot the i. The principal organ 
for ascertaining and formulating the general will was in Hegel’s 
view the Civil Service, composed of carefully selected men who 
had a great sense of duty and responsibility and extensive scien¬ 
tific and practical qualifications. It was a modernized version 
of Plato’s vision of a rule of wise men. 

This sort of government seemed to Hegel much better suited 
to realize the common weal than the English parliamentary 
system which in his view only led to the overgrowth of private 
economic interests and the overstressing of the rights of property. 
In an essay on the Reform Bill he described the injustice and 
corruption which at that time marred England’s political and 
social image. He admitted that the proposed reform of the 
franchise would improve conditions, but on the other hand it 
implied the danger of democratization, which could easily lead 
to revolution. 

The absolute sovereignty of the State has also a decisive 
influence on the relations between different States. There is no 
stable basis for international law and war is the only means for 
settling grave disputes between States. Hegel, moreover, attribu¬ 
ted to war the function of reviving the objective morality and 
the patriotism of the citizens which were jeopardized by a long 
spell of peace and the predominance of private egoistical interests. 
He referred to Gibbon’s account of the effect of the Antoninc 
Age on the Roman character. Gibbon said that it was doubtless 
the most happy and prosperous period in the history of mankin , 
but that the long peace and the uniform government also intro¬ 
duced a slow and secret poison into the vitals of the Empire, an 
enervated the character of the people. The idea that the ban s 


and an 

arbitrary, irrational will. 
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of society would break or weaken without war was also put 
forward by Adam Ferguson, whose Essay on the History of Civil 
Society was studied by Hegel. 

Though Hegel recognized the utility of war for arousing or 
strengthening patriotism and manliness, he was by no means an 
enthusiast for war or for glory and conquest. His idea of pat¬ 
riotism was not of the heroic type. He defines patriotism as 
activity in harmony with the customs and institutions of the State, 
and as confidence in the State, which may attain to a more or 
less cultured insight. We ought not to understand by patriotism, 
he continues, only extraordinary actions and sacrifices. It is 
essentially the fulfilment of the every-day duties of the citizen. 
But as men, he continues, find it easier to be magnanimous than 
just, so they easily convince themselves that they possess heroic 
patriotism, in order to save themselves the trouble of having 
every-day patriotism. 

A fruit of Hegel’s work in Berlin was his philosophy of history, 
which, of all his works, probably had the greatest influence on 
his own time and posterity. History, in his view, consists in the 
evolution of the world-spirit to ever-increasing consciousness of 
freedom, namely spiritual freedom. The evolution of the world 
shows a steady progress from the reign of obscure instincts to 
that of clear reason. This process takes place in a logical order, 
but is largely actuated by irrational forces. The World-Spirit, 
so to say, makes use of the human passions for an ever-increasing 
rational organization of the world. This paradox, of course, is 
merely a new version of the old idea that God permits the existence 
of evil for the realization of His plans. In particular, it is the 
great heroes like Napoleon who, driven by their ambitions, 
unconsciously are the agents of the World-Spirit and also realize 
the true will of their peoples. Every people has its peculiar spirit 
which permeates its whole civilization and is the product of 
climate, soil, race, religion, political and social organization. In 
each epoch, moreover, a particular people eclipses the others 
through the realization of a higher stage of reason, and appears 
as the representative of the World-Spirit for its age. The other 
peoples have no right against this leading people, which domin¬ 
ates the world, but after having accomplished its mission sinks 
and is replaced in world-leadership by another people. Since 
the end of the ancient world the Germanic peoples which com¬ 
prise most modern nations stand in the front rank, and among 
them the Protestant nations, and in particular Prussia, are fore¬ 
most. This did not imply, however, a claim to political world- 
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domination. Hegel's reflections on many historical events, 
especially on the rise and fall of the Roman Empire, leave no 
doubt that he considered a policy of expansion on a large scale 
as self-destructive. The Romans began as a robber-state, and 
this determined the ethos of their whole State, which produced 
that abstract spirit which Hegel described as a fateful legacy of 
the Romans in the modern world, especially in French civilization. 

This philosophy of history contains many profound ideas and 
brilliant formulations. Its main theses, however, are not con¬ 
firmed by the arguments which Hegel puts forward, and these 
frequently are even little more than a sophistic jugglery with 
words. Nevertheless for some time it fascinated many philo¬ 
sophers, scholars and writers all over Europe. 

Though Hegel was not a nationalist, some of his teachings 
have contributed to the rise of ideas which form the core of 
nationalism, such as the divinization of the State, the doctrine of 
its higher morality, and of the efTacement of individual reason, 
morality and interests, the praise of war and the superman, the 
idea of nations with a Divine mission. On the other hand, Hegel’s 
philosophy was incompatible with the fundamental beliefs of 
nationalism. He judged a nation according to the degree of 
reason which its State and civilization represented, he was alien 
to the German national aspirations of his time, and sharply 
rejected political romanticism. The higher bureaucracy, which 
appeared to him as the organ of the national will, was at that time 
not likely to further aggressive nationalism and even combated 
the German national movement. Hegel fully approved this 


attitude. . , . , 

The thought of the philosopher comprised germs which 

developed in quite divergent directions ; it combined conser¬ 
vative and liberal elements and its core was the belief in a slow, 
continuous, organic growth of reasonable customs and institu¬ 
tions. Even in his old age Hegel preserved the habit ofcelcbra - 
ing every year the day of the storming of the Bastille with a bottle 
of good wine ; and his comments on the outbreak of the Revolu¬ 
tion in his Philosophy of History show deep emotion. 

Among the disciples of Hegel were Conservatives, Liberals and 

Radicals and each regarded himself as the true mterpre e 
master’s teachings. Soon, however, the Radicals got the upper 
hand and influenced public opinion much more strongly than he 
rest Among them were eminent scholars who attacked the 

historical 0 foundations of Christianity, while others c = ed 

Christian ethics and their political implications. Pantheism 
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obliterated the distinction between right and wrong. 1 Many 
German intellectuals became either extreme individualists, like 
Stirner and Nietzsche, and devoted themselves to the cult of the 
superman, or they became extreme collectivists and made a 
god of race, nation or class. The fascination of Hegel s system 
vanished through the rise of natural science and other forces and 
the ruin of his all-embracing idealistic doctrine was followed by 
the general contempt for idealism and philosophy, by the cult of 
success, and by the race for financial or military power. Karl 
Marx, a disciple of Hegel, made use of the dialectical conjurer s 
wand of his master and transformed his idealistic interpretation 
of history into a materialistic one. ' 


17. Romanticism and Politics 

In the age of enlightenment romantic thought on art and life 
developed first as an undercurrent below the surface of ration¬ 
alism and eventually revolted against its domination. 2 While 
the rationalists demanded the liberation of the reason of the 
individual from the rusty shackles of the past, the romanticists 
longed for freedom of fancy, emotions and passions. Their 
striving was first devoted to the reform of poetry but then also 
was directed against the conventions of society, and lastly extended 
to politics. Rousseau became the herald of political romanticism. 

From a social point of view romanticism comprised both a 
revolt of youth against old age, and a reaction of intellectuals 
against the artificiality of conventions underlying society and 
civilization, a yearning for the lost paradise of the natural man, 
though many romanticists were not so naive as to believe that it 
had ever really existed. Nevertheless, they loved the illusion of 
it, or, as their modern descendants say, the mythos. The 
tragedy of the French Revolution greatly discouraged the belief 
in the natural goodness of man and in the ability of nations to 
realize their own good. Napoleon’s conquests and domination 
soon aroused the sense of nationality and nationalist ambitions 
all over Europe. 

Romanticism which had begun as a revolutionary creed now 
to a large extent became a conservative and even reactionary 
force, at least in politics. Superficial observers have often 

1 Cf. Acton’s criticism of Hegelianism in Ulrich Noack, Geschichtswissenschaft und 
Wahrheit, nach dm Schriften von John Dalberg-Acton, 1935, PP- 7 ° - 3 > io 7 > *5^ i8t. 

* Cf. on the origin of romanticism, Paul van Tieghem, Le Preromanhsme, 1924 ; 
Le movement Romantique , 1923 ; J. R. Robertson, Studies in the Genesis of Romantic Theory 
in the Eighteenth Century, 1923. 
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identified romanticism with this later form only. Others have 
tried to find some system of doctrines characteristic of it, but no 
definition in terms of a specific doctrine fits all the phenomena 
going under this name. Romanticism is obviously merely a 
psychological type that combines the passionate striving for 
emotional freedom with disillusionment in regard to human 
reason, and the effort to overcome the anarchic and pessimistic 
consequences of these experiences. This mentality of the intelli¬ 
gentsia surfeited with intellect, and in desperate search of a creed, 
can adopt almost any political programme. 1 The romanticists, 
therefore, usually show a mixture of quite inconsistent tendencies 
and sudden changes of ideology, and they also reflect the differ¬ 
ences in the predominant tendencies of the national ideologies. 

Most romanticists were not practical politicians or serious 
students of political science. They were mainly poets, literary 
critics or philosophers, or intellectuals of some other profession 
who incidentally wrote on politics. In literature the romantic 
movement started as a protest against the rigid rules of classicism, 
and against an arid rationalism which suppressed the free play of 
fancy and emotions. Still more the romanticists hated sophis¬ 
ticated society and the bourgeois ideas of a happy and virtuous 
life. What they longed for was the extraordinary, the mys¬ 
terious, the irrational, the fantastic, and they hoped to find it in 
exotic countries and primitive peoples, in unspoiled nature and 
man, among children, the youth, the uncorrupted peasants and 
the outcasts of society, the proletariate, in the Middle Ages, in 
old ballads, fairy-tales and other folk-lore, in an utopian golden 
age of the past or the future, in emancipated women, in uncon¬ 
ventional eroticism, in mysticism, and in sentimentalism mixed 
with irony and self-derision. The rationalists ascribed value only 
to eternal ideas which were the same in all nations and at all 
times. The romanticists stressed historical, personal or national 
individuality, the peculiar features of a unique personality. While 
the analysing intellect tended to conceive nature and society as 
machines, the romanticists liked to describe them as organisms. 
The mentality and morality of the average man appeared to the 
romanticist as dull. They praised enthusiasm and heroism, and 
the inborn genius of the superman who stood above the obliga¬ 
tions of ordinary morality. Many famous romanticists were m 
their youth absolute libertines and debauchqes, while many others 
who personally were timid weaklings glorified war, cruelty and 
freedom from any moral restraint. Pantheism, the adoration 
i This has been pointed out by Carl Schmitt, Politische Romantik, 1925. 
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the Divine force of nature, offered them a convenient cloak. 
Their development frequently ended in almost complete nihilism 
and utter despair ; they then suddenly turned round, forsook and 
condemned every form of individualism, and plunged their per¬ 
sonality into collectivism, seeking a haven of refuge either in the 
discipline of the Church, in religious mysticism, the cult of the 
State, or the religion of nationalism. 

Romanticists have been revolutionaries and reactionaries, 
believers in the majesty of the people or in the majesty of kings, 
glorifiers of feudal patriarchalism, and heralds of a new socialist 
order, advocates of nationality and of world-brotherhood. The 
political creed least congenial to them was liberalism, and 
especially a liberal democracy. This latter system is in principle 
based on reason, compromise and moderation, and to most 
romanticists it seemed to represent the reign of calculating 
commercialism. 


18 Romanticism and Nationality in Germany 


In the recent national ideology of Germany it has become a 
sort of dogma that romanticism is the true expression of the 
German soul. Many writers have tried to prove that the 
Germans throughout all their history have always shown romantic 
tendencies and that these, therefore, must correspond to their 
innate character. In reality the growth of mysticism which is to 
some extent related to romanticism has, in certain epochs, been 
favoured by the political and social conditions of Germany, and 
has had some influence on Lutheranism. But modern roman¬ 
ticism came rather late to Germany. 1 It was at first imported 
from abroad, mainly from England, and was regarded with 
suspicion by the authorities. In 1725 the ecclesiastical censor¬ 
ship of Zurich decided that the printing of Bodmer’s translation 
of Paradise Lost could not be permitted since it treated the sacred 
subject in too romantic a fashion. 2 The official distrust was not 
quite unfounded, for the romantic claim for emotional liberty in 


_ 1 romanticism, Rudolf Haym, Die romantische Schule, 4th ed., 1920 ; 

Oskar Walzel, Deutsche Romantik, 5 th ed., 1923 ; Julius Petersen, Die Wescnsbestimmung 
der deutschen Romantik 1926 ; Kuno Francke, History of German Literature as determined by 
tonal Forces 10th ed 1916, p. 399 ; Friedrich Meinecke, Weltburgertum und National- 
2nd ed., 191 1 ; Marie Joachimi, Die Weltanschauung der deutschen Romantik , igo^ ; 
Wilhelm Metzger, Gcsellschaft y Recht und Stoat in der Ethik dies deutschen Idealismus , iqi 7 ; 
J&ob Geselkchaft und Slaat im Spiegel deutscher Romantik y 1924 ; Han ns Thimmc, 
Deutscher Volksgexst in der £ett des Idealismus und der Romantik , 1925 ; Otto Brandt, 
A. W . Schlegely der Romantiker und die Politik , 1919. 

l ! ^ Jenny, Miltons Verlorenes Parodies in der Deutschen Litteratur des 18. Jahr- 

hunderts y 1890, p. 21. J 
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literature was to many young intellectuals a substitute for the 
claim to political liberty which could not yet be pressed. Ration¬ 
alism in thought and classicism in art were the closely associated 
doctrines of the ruling powers, the kings and the aristocracy. 
Romantic tendencies were in the eighteenth century usually the 
cloak of a passionate striving for literary, artistic and social liberty. 
Sometimes they led to quite a new interest in the past of Germany, 
though it was less mediaeval feudalism that attracted the youth 
than old Teutonic heroes like Hermann who were regarded as 
protagonists of national and political liberty. 

Most German romanticists, of course, shared the enthusiasm 
for the French Revolution and the general cosmopolitanism of 
the time. Under Napoleon’s domination they became more 
national, and in the war of liberation against the Emperor many 
romanticists, such as Arndt, Kleist, Koerncr, Arnim and Goerres, 
wrote poems or pamphlets breathing fierce hatred of the French 
and extolling the German virtues. The main contribution of 
romantic thought to the national ideology, however, was the 
stressing of the idea of national individuality, and the attempt to 
describe and compare the individuality of the Germans with those 
of other nations. A survey of their ideas would take much more 
space than is available here. 1 Romanticism was not a clear-cut 
system but a spirit of restless longing and fomentation which 
expressed itself in the most various and often inconsistent ways. 
Its followers seldom systematically worked out their political ideas, 
they rather adumbrated them incidentally in irridescent aphor¬ 
isms, in poems, novels or critical essays. The philosophers among 
them realized that romantic emotionalism was not sufficient for 
a philosophy, and tried to amalgamate in their thought rationa 
and irrational elements. It is often difficult, therefore if no 
impossible, to indicate where romanticism begins and where it 

ends, and who belonged to it. 2 , , , . ^ 

The most important romantic thinkers, such as the brot 

August Wilhelm and Friedrich Schlegel, always retained a large 
measure of cosmopolitanism. A. W. Schlegel wrote in 1803 : 

Is the lack of national pride really a great defect? Is it no* 
clear that in other nations it often rests on onesidedness narrow 
mindedness and even mere illusions ? Where the highes 1 
of human nature, the development of its most nobl e forces, 

Cl^i'smwoTdSto me a trS? philanthropic undertaking (p. 40 .)- 
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cerned, for example, in art and learning, I should think it would be 
more German not to ask whether something was German or foreign, 
but merely whether it was genuine, great and excellent, and not to 
worry whether liberal recognition of foreign achievements would 
not dim the glory of the home-bred. Universalism, Cosmopolitan¬ 
ism is the true German characteristic. 

Novalis said : “ Germans exist everywhere, Germanity as 
Romanism, Grecism, Britainism is not restricted to a specific 
State. They are general human types. Germanity is true 
popularity and, therefore, an ideal.” “ Germanity is Cosmo¬ 
politanism combined with vigorous individuality.” Numerous 
romanticists and other idealistic thinkers pointed out that the 
Germans were destined to develop the universality or totality of 
human nature, to adopt and develop the highest cultural values 
of all peoples and to dominate not through the sword but through 
the spirit. The hope was frequently expressed that the Germans 
would lead all peoples to the highest humanity and that German 
would become the cultural world language. 

Friedrich Schlegel has in many of his writings put forward 
his ideas on national individuality of which I have given a 
summary elsewhere. His views are based on wide historical 
studies and show great psychological and sociological under¬ 
standing. He did not see a high value in an historical national 
character as such. Germanity was not merely a product of the 
past but an ideal lying in the future. “ It is said that the Germans 
are the first people in the world as regards the sense for art and 
science. True, but there are very few Germans.” “ It is not 
Hermann and VVotan who are the national Gods of the Germans, 
but art and science.” Friedrich Schlegel first put art much 
higher than politics. But later he sharply disapproved of the 
aesthetic dream-world and of the “ unmanly pantheistic fraud ”, 
which had dominated the finest German spirits almost without 
exception for the last fifty years, and which he traced to the 
suppression of political life. Once lie said that the slumbering 
German lion would perhaps wake up one day and future histoiy 
be full of German exploits. 

Friedrich Schlegel was the most brilliant thinker among the 
romanticists and began as an outspoken republican. Later he 
became Catholic and conservative like many others of the same 
school, and entered the Austrian diplomatic service. His brother 
August Wilhelm translated Shakespeare and other foreign poets 
into German, and was for a long time associated with Madame 
de Stael, on whose famous book on Germany he seems to have had 
some influence. He eventually became a professor in Prussia. 
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The great controversy whether Austria or Prussia should 
realize Germany’s unity also split the ranks of the romanticists. 
Many hoped that the old Holy Roman Empire of the Germanic 
nation, and the spirit of mediaeval universalism and feudalism, 
would revive under the hegemony of Austria, while others put 
their faith in the national mission of Prussia. The pro-Austrian 
section was conservative, supra-national and Catholic, while the - 
adherents of Prussia were, on the whole, more liberal, national 
and Protestant. Among the writers of the latter section must be 
mentioned the theological Schleiermacher, who at the time of 
the war of liberation stressed national individuality. But soon 
after he declared that the philosopher could only be a cosmo¬ 
politan, that nationality was merely a phase of evolution, and 
that it was certain that national differences would gradually 
vanish. 1 

The most important exponent of romantic political and 
economic theory was Adam Miiller. 2 He was born in Berlin, 
the son of a Prussian official, and studied at the University of 
Gottingen, where he became acquainted with the doctrines of 
Adam Smith, Montesquieu and Burke. For some time he was 
a great admirer of Smith and opposed in his spirit Fichte s idea 
of a self-sufficient, semi-socialist State. Later, however, he grew 
ever more hostile to Smith’s economic liberalism, and in politics 
Burke became his idol. He praised him as the greatest statesman 
of the last three centuries, and in his lectures exhorted his audience 
to read him again and again, and even to learn his works by 
heart. Adam Muller took over from his master his opposition to 
the principles of the French Revolution, 3 the concept of the State 
and nation as a spiritual organism, the admiration of feudal in¬ 
stitutions, and the veneration of old national traditions. Englan 
appeared to him, as to his close friend Gentz, to be the most 
perfect organic nation, while he often criticized with great 
aversion the Prussian “ machine-state ” as created by Frederick 11, 
whom he detested. He also, after Prussia’s defeat, opposed her 
reorganization in a liberal spirit, and associated with the rc- 


1 Cf. Metzger, pp. 216, 289, 291. Cf. Theodor Kappstein, Schleinmachrrs 

Weltbild und Lebensanschauung, 1921, pp. 149, 2 9 »- . ^ uncart hed 

2 Adam Muller was long almost forgotten, and has in recent 11 r<neciallv 

Gemeinschaft, 1931. Cf. further the summary of his theories in my p p 
** S'. Frieda Braune, £. Burk, in D^cUnnJ, .o.J, P- 

Mull £ however, judged the French Revolution with more moderat.on and m 
spirit than Burke. 
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actionary Junkers who resisted Hardenberg’s reforms. This 
prevented his employment in the Prussian civil service, and in 
1815 he entered the Austrian diplomatic service in which he 
became a tool of Metternich’s policy. Already ten years before 
he had become a convert to Catholicism, and his political ideas 
assumed an ever increasing mystical tinge.' 

Adam Muller had a very high idea of nationality, which he 
conceived as a Divine harmony and mutual interaction of all 
private and personal interests, and as a link between the individual 
and humanity. National peculiarity is to a nation its highest 
value, and it has an expansive tendency. War is an indispensable 
means for national unification, consolidation, education and 
development. The State is an organism that embraces all the 
forces of the nation, and for it the individual must sacrifice every¬ 
thing. In his lectures of 1810 he criticized Prussia especially 
because her government regarded the army merely as a necessary 
evil and as a means to ward off war. But he believed that a 
national State was possible only in a territory of moderate size. 
Too large a State cannot attain to true national unity. Muller, 
furthermore, wished for a great federation of European peoples 
under German leadership. Feudalism, federalism, and agrar¬ 
ianism appear to him as the realization of Mosaic and Germanic 
principles, while the Reformation, enlightenment, the centralized 
machine-state, the striving for world domination, industrialism, 
capitalism and the French Revolution were all consequences of 
the dismal Roman spirit as embodied in the Roman Empire and 
the Roman Law. How these views can be reconciled with his 
admiration for England, which was certainly Protestant, liberal, 
centralized, a world-power, and capitalistic, is difficult to say. 
He also elaborated an economic system which was strictly anti- 
individualistic, and centred in the interests of the national State 
and culture, which seemed to him largely to coincide with the 
landed interest, in opposition to industrialism. A main point of 
his theory was a national paper currency as opposed to the inter¬ 
national gold currency. 

The romanticists were not the leaders of the rising national 
movement, nor had they great influence on public opinion in 
political matters. They formed a small intellectual elite and 
partly preferred art and literature to politics, partly supported 
the system of Metternich and the other reactionary governments 
of the Germanic Federation which tried to suppress the national 
movement. Nevertheless, they contributed to the formation of 
an ideology which later became the foundation of German 
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nationalism. The school of historical jurisprudence, and many 
great scholars in the field of history and German philology, helped 
to develop the ideas of the organic individuality of the nation, to 
kindle enthusiasm for the national traditions of Germany, and to 
work for the spiritual and political unification of the German 
people. 

The romantic mood flagged when the national movement put 
the demand for political liberty in the forefront. But the defeat 
of the Revolution of 1848 made many intellectuals despair again 
of reason and furthered the rise of pessimism which, however, had 
other causes too. Schopenhauer now became the most popular 
philosopher, and no other philosophical writer has ever found so 
many readers in Germany. He had nothing but contempt for 
German metaphysicians and romanticists, though he himself 
must be regarded as one of their kin. 1 The world seemed to him 
a ghastly nightmare, ruled not by reason but by blind, rude, 
greedy instincts, called the will to live. The only escape from 
this hell lies in compassion with all living beings and in creative 
art, especially music. The conviction that human character is 
radically evil was also held by Luther, and naturally leads to the 
rejection of political liberty. Schopenhauer violently combats 
the ideas of God, Christianity, educability, progress and democ¬ 
racy. Hegel’s praise of the State as the embodiment of morality 
and his defence of war are pronounced to be absolute nonsense. 
Schopenhauer hated war and scorned national pride, which he 
regarded as typical of a miserable simpleton who had nothing 
else to be proud of. Of all nations he had most sympathies for 
the English except for their Church and their religious cant. 
The Germans were very unfavourably judged, and he declared 
in a paper found after his death that he despised them because 
of their excessive stupidity, and was ashamed of belonging to 
them. In other writings, however, he admitted, that there were 
at least a few things to their credit, namely their language, their 
lack of national pride, which was a proof of sincerity, and the 
fact that there were more atheists amongst them than in any 


other people. . . ... . 

Another unwilling heir to the romantic spint was Nietzsche. 

He too believed that the world was not actuated by:reason u 

by will, which he defined as the will to power. This idea had 

dawned upon him in the war of 1870 when he saw Ge ™ a " 
hurrying to the battlefield. Though he admired warlike heroism 

> Schopenhauer’s and Nietzsche's romanticism have been well pomted out by 
Karl Joel, Nietzsche und die Romantik, 1905. 
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from an aesthetic point of view, and appreciated military disci¬ 
pline, he was doubtful of the alleged ennobling influence of war. 
The German spirit in any case had been degraded through the 
victory over France. He despised German metaphysics and 
romanticism and rejected the cult of the State, patriotism and 
nationality, as foolish, and as obstacles to the development of 
individuality and true culture. Though he thoroughly disliked 
democracy he occasionally found a few good points in it, especially 
so far as it opened the road to strong individualities. The spirit 
of militarism is a hateful symptom of a barbaric society, and 
Nietzsche dreamed of a people which at the summit of power 
voluntarily breaks its own sword. The greatest disease of the 
time is nationalism, and he especially abhorred German racial 
self-admiration. He professes to be a good European and wishes 
for the suppression of national differences. Every great genius 
was supra-national in his merits and national in his demerits. 
French cultural achievements are greater than the German. He 
despised English utilitarianism and democracy. Man docs not 
strive for happiness but for power and he loves cruelty. Christi¬ 
anity and Christian morality, too, are but veiled strivings for 
power in the interest of the weak and of the priesthood. It is his 
main purpose to destroy the belief in Christian ethics. 

Nietzsche’s thought is full of real and apparent contradictions, 
and one can put the most different interpretations upon his 
philosophy. It is beyond doubt that some of his principal views 
have greatly stimulated the contempt for human reason and 
happiness and the revolt against all moral inhibitions which has 
become typical of German nationalism. It is a tragic irony 
that he has in this way fostered the mentality of German 
nationalism which he despised and hated more than anything 
else. 

Richard Wagner and Nietzsche were once close friends. 
Later Nietzsche attacked Wagner vehemently and saw in his 
music and ideas the most dangerous expression of German nation¬ 
alism and the romantic fraud. Nietzsche was right in regard to 
the general influence of Wagner on the German mind, though it 
was hardly his music which contained the germs of evil. Wagner 
himself was inspired by Schopenhauer’s philosophy, which was 
certainly not nationalistic but centred in compassion. Yet 
Wagner was also a believer in racialism, and both Gobineau and 
Houston Stewart Chamberlain obtained their pernicious influ¬ 
ence on the German people through their connexion with Wagner 
and the circle around him. Long after his death Hitler became 
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the favourite of Wagner’s family and disciples, and owed a great 
deal to their patronage. 

Both Schopenhauer and Nietzsche represent a type of roman¬ 
ticism which was modified by modern naturalism. The phil¬ 
osophy of idealism and romanticism was based on the belief in 
the higher spiritual nature of man which expressed itself either in 
the reason of the individual or in collective reason. In the 
philosophy of romantic naturalism, however, man appears as a 
highly developed animal actuated by instincts. Nietzsche revels 
in admiration of the wonderful human beast of prey. Ideas of 
modern biology, especially that of the relentless “ struggle for 
existence ” and the power of heredity as instruments of racial 
vigour and progress, have played a great role in developing the 
ideology of modern nationalism. After the last war Oswald 
Spengler published his Decline of the West which, together with 
other writings of the author, preached the idea of a national and 
militaristic dictatorship on the basis of a naturalistic and romantic 
philosophy. His books had a great influence on the German 
intellectuals. Many books of the same spirit by other authors 
also served the cause of anti-democratic nationalism, 1 and con¬ 
tributed to that poisoning of the German youth which enabled 
Hitler to seize power. The romantic spirit was in its beginnings 
the temper of an intellectual elite of idealists. Finally it produced 
slogans of vulgar demagogy for the intoxication of a youth devoid 
of reverence for the spirit, and destined to become the instruments 
of the most powerful and anti-intellectual slave-holder in history. 


19. Individualism, Romanticism and Nationality in Britain 

The middle of the eighteenth century marked the beginning 
of movements for great reforms, initiated by the revival of 
Christian humanitarianism and the rise of Utilitarianism. Both 
were more or less reactions against the one-sided rationalism o 
many exponents of enlightenment. Romanticism, the revolt ot 
sentiment against reason and against a sophisticated civilization, 
also developed at the same time, often in close alliance with 
traditionalism. All these spiritual forces implied a better under¬ 
standing of certain aspects of nationality, sympathy with nationali¬ 
ties striving for liberty, a wish for the strengthening of unity 
between the classes within a nation and for the improvement of 
relations between nations. Moreover, they had a great influence 

• Cf. Rohan Butler, The Roots of National Socialism, 1941, and S. D. Surk, The 
Prussian Spirit, 194 1 • 
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in moulding the individuality of the nation. In the ensuing 
century the national character of Britain was mainly marked by 
three traits which were much more pronounced than in other 
nations : Utilitarianism, Christian humanitarianism and tradi¬ 
tionalism. 

Hume, in his essay “ Of National Characters ”, remarks that 
national characteristics often change very quickly and he gives 
as an illustration the fact that the English in the seventeenth 
century were “ inflamed with the most furious enthusiasm, and 
are now settled into the most cool indifference, with regard to 
religious matters, that is to be found in any nation of the world 
At that time, however, a great revival of religious enthusiasm was 
already preparing itself, namely the work of John and Charles 
Wesley, Whitefield and their disciples. The Methodists and the 
Quakers had the main share in an awakening of the Christian 
conscience which resulted in a moral revolution as momentous 
as the industrial revolution of that time. 1 

John Wesley was distrustful of governments, of the ruling 
powers, and of “ that many-headed beast ” the people, as a 
political factor. In his view the moral regeneration of man was 
immensely more important than political reforms. But his great 
achievements in arousing a sense of brotherhood and moral 
energy prepared the ground for a wider and nobler idea of a 
nation, and helped to save Britain from the poisonous doctrines 
of class war and revolution. 

The “ greatest happiness ” principle was put forward by many 
British thinkers of the eighteenth century. 2 But its true prophet 
was Jeremy Bentham (1748-1832), whose influence was dominant 
in a large part of the nineteenth century. 3 It was he and his 
disciples who made Utilitarianism a national characteristic of 
modern British thought and politics. Starting from conservative 
views, Bentham became more and more hostile to all obsolete 
traditions and worked out a large part of the ideology of later 
liberals and democrats. Utilitarianism, however, is not merely 
liberalism. The happiness-principle inspired also many benevo- 

1 Cf. W. Warner, The Wesleyan Movement in the Industrial Revolution, 1930 ; Robert 
Wearmouth, Methodism and the Working-Class Movements in England, 1800-1850 , 1937. 

1 For the history of English political thought cf. especially the admirable work by 
Robert Murray, Studies in the English Social and Political Thinkers of the igth Century, 

2 vols., *929- 0 ° patriotism cf. Esm 6 Wingfield-Stratford, History of English Patriotism, 
, 9 I 3 > v °f In a later book. The Foundations of British Patriotism, 1939, Wingfield- 
Stratford states that he has revised his standpoint. But his first work is still the most 
valuable survey of ideas on patriotism and nationality in England. 

s Dicey calls the time from 1825 to 1870 the period of Benthamism or individualism, 
*-*• A. V. Dicey, Lectures on the Relation between Law and Public Opinion in England, 
1905, P- 63. 
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lent autocrats and to-day forms the background of socialism. 
Nor did Bentham share the fundamental creed of liberalism, the 
belief in natural rights and the supreme value of liberty 1 ; ’and 
not until the closing years of his life did he advocate the extension 
of the franchise. He had strong cosmopolitan sympathies, and 
wished to be the servant of all progressive nations. The French 
National Assembly offered him the honorary citizenship of France, 
which he accepted, reserving his loyalty to his native country. 
Though he professed to be more of an American than an English¬ 
man, and preferred the constitution of the United States to that 
of Britain, he was proud of English ideals and of the English 
language. 2 He defended national self-determination and stood 
for the emancipation of colonies. Nations, he maintained, were 
to be ruled by moral principles and he was the first to use the 
term “ international law ”, though he pointed out that it was only 
called law by metaphor because it did not possess the same force as 
national law. His views on war, disarmament, collective security, 
secret diplomacy, and a “ European fraternity ” of nations were 
those of modem internationalism. Bentham objected to expres¬ 
sions such as “ My country right or wrong ” as evidencing 
“ a malevolence exercised on a wide scale ” which “ sometimes 
takes the name of esprit de corps , of nationality : sometimes the 
higher name of patriotism ”. 

The final defeat of Napoleon in 1815 ended a struggle between 
Britain and France which had extended over 126 years, of which 
more than half were years of open warfare. During this epoch 
Britain had acquired a vast empire and had become the first great 
industrial Power. In the course of the century the changes in 
social structure brought about a fundamental transformation of 
the political structure of many countries. In Britain alone were 
these changes effected without revolution, proving that her 
national unity was more firmly founded than that of other nations. 
Her fortunate history spared her many problems which in other 
nations caused endless speculations. Her frontiers, formed by the 
sea, secured her against invasion ; no Britons lived anywhere 
under foreign domination ; and apart from Ireland she had no 
grave difficulties with national or religious minorities. Political 
thinkers in Britain were not compelled to ponder the claims of 
conflicting loyalties, as in Germany and Italy, where particularism 
was struggling with the rising sentiment of national unity ; nor 

1 Cf. Atkinson, Jeremy Bentham, His Life and Work, 1905, pp. 104-8. 

2 Cf. Elmer L. Kayscr, The Grand Social Enterprise, a Study of Bentham in his Relation 

to Liberal Nationalism, 1932, p. 32. 
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had they to devote much thought to the problem of how to appease 
violent civic discord, as in France. The British people, unlike 
other nations, did not much indulge in speculations about their 
national character and mission. 1 Their position in the world 
would have made such speculations seem gratuitous. Certain 
fundamental views of the national character were almost uni¬ 
versally accepted. In opposition to French rationalism and 
German metaphysics the British emphasized the facts that they 
were empirical in their national way of thought, were averse to 
abstract principles and believed in common sense and compromise. 
Their utilitarian principle of the “ greatest happiness ”, however, 
was by no means less abstract and vague than the French revolu¬ 
tionary doctrines of liberty and equality, and the Christian 
conscience underlying British humanitarianism was no less rooted 
in metaphysical suppositions than were the German ethical 
systems. Though both Tories and Whigs were much afraid of 
democracy, 2 and did their best to prevent its progress, the trans¬ 
formation of the aristocratic system into the reign of the middle 
class, and later the advance of democracy were achieved with 
surprising smoothness. The growth of wealth and the progress 
of democracy resulted in convincing the whole nation that its 
paramount interest was peace. The unprecedented increase in 
wealth, however, was accompanied by the growth of an industrial 
proletariate which lived in appalling conditions. Robert Owen’s 
efforts were inspired by a socialist interpretation of the utilitarian 
principle. But its predominant interpretation was imbued with 
the spirit of a self-complacent capitalism which had great influence 
on the prevailing views of the British national character. Bent- 
ham’s man, says Leslie Stephen, was “ the respectable citizen 
with the policeman round the corner. Such a man may well 
hold that honesty is the best policy ; he has enough sympathy 
to be kind to his old mother, and help a friend in distress ; but 

1 In 1833 Bulwer-Lytton (later Lord Lytton) published a book on the English 
national character (England and the English) which was brilliantly written and contained 
many shrewd psychological observations. Immediately after its appearance it ran 
into a second edition, but then was not reprinted for forty-one years. “ In his own 
mind,” he says, “ the Englishman is the pivot of all things—the centre of the solar 
system.” “ In some countries Pleasure is the idol, in others Glory, and the prouder 
desires of the world ; but with us Money is the mightiest of all deities.” “ In other 
countries poverty is a misfortune—with us it is a crime.” Respectability which 
includes a decent sufficiency of wealth is the supreme virtue. The author makes 
interesting comments on the enormous hold of the aristocracy on the mind of the 
nation and on its influence on the character of all classes. 

1 Even Macaulay, the herald of liberty in the Whig sense, wrote that he had not 
the smallest doubt that a democratic government in England, as in any other country, 
would only lead to the poor plundering the rich and to the destruction of liberty and 
civilization. Cf. Arthur Bryant, Macaulay , 1932, p. 144. 
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the need of romantic and elevated conduct rarely occurs to him ; 
and the heroic, if he meets it, appears to him as an exception, not 
far removed from the silly.” 1 In particular, most Utilitarians 
were convinced that all government was in itself one vast evil. 
This was the mentality which was violently attacked by the 
Romanticists. 

Wordsworth, Coleridge and Southey all began as enthusiasts 
for the French Revolution and Wordsworth even wanted to 
become a French citizen and to be elected a Deputy to the French 
National Convention. 2 When war with France broke out their 
sympathies were on the side of France, but their mood changed 
when the policy of the Jacobins and that of Napoleon became 
increasingly aggressive and oppressive. The war in Spain and 
the rising tide of national revolt against French domination made 
clear the significance of nationality as a force working for libera¬ 
tion. Wordsworth wished for the rebuilding of Europe on 
the principle of nationality and in particular for the national 
unification of Germany and Italy. “ The smaller States must 
disappear, and merge in the large nations and wide-spread 
languages.” At that time he associated nationality with liberty, 
but in the period of reaction after the war the poet abandoned 
these ideas and became opposed to all reform. Southey and 
Coleridge too became staunch Tory. Coleridge was strongly 
influenced by German mysticism and metaphysics and was a 
Germanophile. Now industrialism, Utilitarianism, liberalism 
and democracy were detested by the Romanticists and they 
praised the old feudal times, the landed aristocracy and the simple 
country-people. Southey and Coleridge were deeply moved by 
the sufferings of the industrial workers and contributed to the 
awakening of the social conscience. The colonization of the 
Empire by the unemployed workers of Britain seemed to them an 
urgent task, and in this way they also helped to prepare the 
ground for a new Imperialism. As early as 1812 Southey had 
the vision of a British Commonwealth of Nations. Burke’s idea 
of the State and the nation as an organic whole had great influence 
on their thought. The whole development of this school shows 
a close parallel with that of German Romanticism. But other 
English writers like Byron and Shelley remained true to the 
original revolutionary spirit of Romanticism. 


1 Cf. Leslie Stephen, The English Utilitarians, 1900, vol. i, P ■ 3 * 4 ; 

« On the Romanticists cf. Crane Brinton, The Political Idev of the ^S^Romantu- 
isls, 1926 ; Alfred Cobban, Burke and the Revolt against the ^ 

Political and Social Thinking of Burke, Wordsworth, Coleridge and Southey 929. Murray, 
i, p. 161 ; George Brandes, Main Currents in 19th Century Literature , 1901. 
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In Thomas Carlyle’s personality Romantic thought attained 
its greatest power and splendour. Many of his social and 
political tendencies were common to most Romanticists, such as 
the hatred of materialism and Utilitarianism, the bitter criticism 
of modern achievements and sympathy with the past. Carlyle 
conceived society as an organism, but nevertheless remained an 
individualist, at least in regard to the great men, the born leaders, 
while he had a very poor opinion of the masses. At various times 
he laid down the doctrine that Might is Right. 1 He was the first 
great modern writer to praise the hero, the super-man, and his 
works on Hero-Worship, on Cromwell and Frederick the Great, 
illustrated his doctrine. The masses, he believed, were craving 
for a great leader ; but he could never be selected by the vote 
of a majority. Liberty, parliamentarism and democracy were 
objects of his scorn, and when Disraeli in 1867 enfranchised the 
industrial workers this bold step appeared to him like “ shooting 
Niagara In 1850 he demanded that an executive cabinet 
composed of the wisest among the British people should be formed 
under the leadership of a dictator, who, if necessary, would brush 
aside parliament and deal drastically with national problems, 
especially unemployment and emigration. Sir Robert Peel 
seemed to him the right man for dictatorship, but he died just 
at that moment and this plunged Carlyle in the greatest despair. 
Shortly afterwards he expressed his hope that the future kings of 
Britain would be of the type of Frederick the Great, who was an 
absolute autocrat. 2 Carlyle was keenly aware of the terrible 
social evils of his time and demanded the intervention of the State 
for improving the lot of the workers, mainly through organized 
emigration to undeveloped parts of the Empire. But like Words¬ 
worth he detested that humanitarianism which had liberated the 
slaves and promoted the reform of criminal law and prisons. 
Slaves, he maintained, ought to be lashed and kept down with 
an iron hand and he would even have subjected the liberated 
slaves to a new bondage. The mutinous negroes of Jamaica, the 
Hindoos and the Irish people were all described by him with 
greatest contempt, and the Czechs whom he met on a tour in 
Bohemia seemed to him even worse than the Irish. The Italian 
movement for liberty and unity too aroused only his scorn, though 
he liked Mazzini as a man. The cry of “ oppressed nationalities ” 
was to him mere cant. Those who have allowed themselves to 
be subjugated deserved their fate. Nature had destined them for 

1 Cf. John Nichol, Carlyle, 1892, p. 199 ; John M. Robertson, Modern Humanists , 
*® 95 » P- > 9 - ‘Emery Neff, Carlyle, 1932, pp. 232, 242. 
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servitude. He had much sympathy for the autocratic government 
of Russia which cruelly oppressed the Poles and other nationalities, 
and its policy seemed to him the right way of governing bar¬ 
barians. Carlyle was an enthusiast for German literature and 
philosophy and indulged in glorification of the Teutonic race 
which he regarded as far superior to the Celtic. When in 1870 
a feeling of sympathy for defeated France spread in England, 
Carlyle ardently defended Germany’s cause and Bismarck’s policy. 
But Carlyle, in spite of his admiration for warlike heroes, hated 
war ; he condemned the British policy which led to the Crimean 
War and expressed his full approval of the London Peace Congress 
of 1851. 1 It may be noted, however, that, in spite of his grim 
public denunciations of humanitarian movements he performed 
many acts of private charity. His adoration of strength, his harsh 
judgments upon most great men of his time and other eccentricities 
were probably to a great extent due to his neurotic temperament, 
to chronic dyspepsia, and that oversensibility which is typical 
of many Romanticists. 

Carlyle was no nationalist, though he had strong national and 
racial prejudices ; but his philosophy has certainly helped to 
weaken the liberal and humanitarian spirit and to spread the 
longing for the dictatorship of forceful heroes. In Britain the 
national traditions and the development of democracy barred the 
road to the growth of these tendencies ; but in other nations 
Carlyle’s teachings were used by the nationalists for the working 
out of their ideology. 2 

The development of thought on Britain’s mission in the world 
and on international relations in general must be studied against 
the background of foreign policy which for a long time was 
dominated by the ideas of Canning and Palmerston. The aim of 
this policy was the maintenance, through the traditional principle 
of the Balance of Power, of Britain’s security and of her position 
as the paramount nation. This involved Britain in constant 
antagonism to the great European autocracies and led to a policy 
designed to check the expansion of these Powers and to emancipate 
the smaller nations from their domination or pressure. In this 
respect Palmerston’s policy was to some extent in agreement with 


1 The attitude of Carlyle and many other English writers to the quesUon of war 
and national prestige arc summarized in Jacques Bardoux, Essai dune Psyc g ’ 

del'Angleltrrt conUmporairu , Les crises belliqueuses, 1906, pp. I 79 > 21 >• The ^llLhe 
German Romanticists on Carlyle is shown in detail by Leon Kellner, Die englische 

Literatur der neuesten £eit, 1921, p. 83. • roowcr 

* At the time when the Fascists and Nazis were preparing for their secure P°'^ r 

there was a great revival of interest in Carlyle in I taly and Germany. Cf^Neff, p. 269. 
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the Liberalism of his time and the aspirations of peoples striving 
for nationhood, and it was hailed by the Liberals of many 
countries. Palmerston’s aim, however, was not primarily the 
promotion of nationality and liberty abroad, but the enhancement 
of British prestige. His policy, therefore, implied a strong element 
of nationalism, though it did not aim at territorial aggrandisement 
or military glory. It resulted in the Crimean War, it often 
involved Britain in grave international tensions and brought her 
to the brink of war with France, Prussia and America. The most 
outspoken opponents of this policy were Cobden and Bright. 

Richard Cobden’s ideas and work have been so disparaged by 
protectionists, nationalists and socialists that our generation seems 
to a great extent to interpret them as an obsolete ideology designed 
to serve the interests of the British capitalists of his time. 1 But 
though Cobden shared the prevailing opinions of the liberal school 
of economists that the interests of all classes were in harmony and 
that any interference in the natural play of supply and demand 
was wrong, he was not mainly actuated by sympathy for capital¬ 
ism. He was primarily neither a capitalist nor a political 
economist, nor did he, like Burke and Marx, advocate the rule 
of a class ; he was in the first place an ardent internationalist, an 
enthusiast for peace and goodwill among nations which in his 
view could only be achieved by means of Free Trade. 2 Cobden 
considered himself in his own words more a Christian and 
Cosmopolitan than a Briton, though he was certainly not 
indifferent to his own nation. 3 His writings and correspondence 
contain many strictures on his own nation, and he even wrote 
that in foreign wars it has been “ the most aggressive, quarrel¬ 
some, warlike and bloody nation under the sun Like every 
true Liberal, he had a deep distrust of the State as such. A State 
meant the accumulation of excessive power in the hands of a few 
implying the unescapable temptation to misuse this power for 
oppressing, misleading and corrupting individuals, squandering 
their lives and money, and embroiling nations in wars and con¬ 
tinual jealousies and hatred. For this reason he laid down the 
rule : “ As little intercourse as possible between the Governments; 
as much connection as possible between the nations of the world.” 

1 Marx, in a speech on Free Trade made at Brussels in 1849, said that the people 
considered the protagonists of Free Trade “ its greatest enemies and the most impudent 
hypocrites ”. 

* This is conclusively shown in the excellent book by J. A. Hobson, R. Cobden, 
the International Man> 1919. Cf. also J. Morley, Life of Cobden (quoted 10th ed., 1903). 

The American habit of extravagant national self-praise, for example, aroused 

his British blood ” and impelled him to a spirited defence of British achievements. 
Morley, p. 33. 
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In 1859 he wrote : “ I utterly despair of finding peace and 
harmony in the efforts of Governments and diplomatists. The 
people of the two nations (Britain and France) must be brought 
into mutual dependence by the supply of each other’s wants. 
There is no other way of counteracting the antagonism of language 
and race. It is God’s own method of producing an entente 
cordiale , and no other plan is worth a farthing.” This was the 
motive which induced him to initiate and carry through the 
commercial treaty with France of i860 which did, indeed, have 
a most beneficial effect on the relations between the two nations. 

In spite of his belief in the inestimable value of peace Cobden 
was not a “ peace at any price ” man. Not only wars undertaken 
for self-defence seemed to him justifiable, but in rare cases even 
a war for the protection of another weaker nation or the liberation 
of an oppressed people. But he strongly opposed the popular 
tendency to espouse the cause of every oppressed nation and 
to endanger peace by hurling insults at their adversaries or to 
encourage national agitations and revolutions. Still more he 
condemned Palmerston’s policy of the Balance of Power and 
national prestige disguised as the protection of nationalities 
struggling for freedom. He sometimes went so far as to express 
surprise that the common people should prefer a bad government 
by members of their own race to a better government by foreigners. 
“ Patriotism ”, he wrote, “ or nationality, is an instinctive virtue, 
that sometimes burns the brightest in the rudest and least reason¬ 
ing minds ; and its manifestation bears no proportion to the value 
of possessions defended, and the object to be gained. 

In Cobden’s view Britain ought to care first of all for making 
the peoples of her own Empire free and contented. He wished 
“ to give Ireland to the Irish ” by breaking up the large estates 
in the hands of English owners and transferring the land to small 
farmers. 1 Canada was to decide herself whether to remain in 
the Empire or to join the United States. The bombardment 
of Canton and the war with China aroused Cobden s greatest 
indignation, and he declared that the mercantile interest was 
responsible for it. British rule in India seemed to him unnajura ’ 
oppressive and destined to end in failure. He was afraid that it 
was bound to corrupt the national character just as the Romans 
had been corrupted and ruined by their conquest and domin 

Cobden’s ultimate standard in politics was, » dec ^ , hcr 
one. He judged every measure primarily according t 

1 On Cobden’s attitude to Ireland, cf. Morlcy, p- 4 88 G 55 2 - 
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it was likely to arouse or to subdue the instincts of aggression, 
oppression and brutality in human nature. At first he believed 
that it was mainly the aristocracy which “ has converted the 
combativeness of the English race to its own sinister ends ” and 
that its members “ parade their sympathies for the grievances of 
foreigners instead of doing the work of liberty at home But 
the Crimean War showed him that the war fever could get hold 
of the whole people. 1 All classes, and particularly those called 
middle and respectable, were in a frenzy and in a “ devilish 
paroxysm In 1857 the second war with China and the Indian 
mutiny broke out. When Cobden carried a vote of censure in 
the Commons in regard to the policy of the Government towards 
China, Palmerston appealed to the electorate. At the polls 
Cobden and his friends suffered a crushing defeat. It was a 
plebiscite for Palmerston, who was the most popular man in the 
country because, as a modern writer remarked, he could imperson¬ 
ate the British lion. Even Manchester, the centre of the Free 
Trade interest, abandoned Cobden in his efforts for a policy of 
peace. Birmingham, the home of the rising mid-Victorian 
radicalism, showed itself truer to democratic principles. Cobden 
found that this was due to the fact that the hardware industry 
“ was carried on by small manufacturers and artisans whilst the 
great capitalists of Manchester formed an aristocracy ” imbued 
with “ aristocratic snobbery ” and anti-democratic prejudice 
(p. 194). Cobden’s conviction of the desirable supremacy of the 
middle class, says Hobson (p. 394), “ became sensibly modified 
in his later years, partly by disappointment with the warlike and 
imperialistic sentiments displayed by so many of his Free Trade 
adherents, partly by a growing recognition of the rightness and 
efficacy of the wider franchise to which his friend Bright devoted 
so much of his energy ”. He now put more hope in the peaceable 
common sense of the working class than in that of the other 


1 Kingsley Martin has shown conclusively that the outbreak of the Crimean War 
was not primarily due to the Governments of Britain and Russia which made great 
efforts to avoid it, nor to any irreconcilable conflict of interests, but to the pressure 
of public opinion which was incensed against the Tsar because of his anti-democratic 
and oppressive policy in general. The Balance of Power, of course, played also a part, 
and Palmerston exploited the trend of public opinion for his personal glory and in 
opposition to the very pacific mood of the Prime Minister Lord Aberdeen and his 
colleague. But the decisive fact was the surge of the violent indignation of the people 
against the Russian oppressor of liberty and of sympathy with the 44 gallant Turk ”, 
whose treatment of the subject peoples was certainly no less oppressive than that of 
the Tsar. When the war had broken out famous writers like Tennyson and Kingsley 
and many Churchmen glorified war as a blessing, as the reviver of a heroic spirit, 
the saviour from enervation by a sordid commercialism, the remedy against 44 the 

long, long canker of peace ”, Cf. Kingsley Martin, The Triumph of Lord Palmerston , 
1924. 
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sections of the people. In 1861 he even wrote : “ I wonder the 
working people are so quiet under the taunts and insults offered 
to them. Have they no Spartacus among them to lead a revolt 
of the slave class against their political tormentors ? ** 

In the American War of Secession Gobden, after short hesita¬ 
tion, took the side of the North which stood for the abolition of 
slavery, though the economic interest of the British cotton trade, 
the cause of Free Trade and the principle of self-determination, 
would have spoken for the South. This shows again that moral, 
not economic, standards were decisive in Cobden’s thought. In 
this war he strenuously opposed the anti-American sentiment 
which was so prevalent in the upper and middle classes and worked 
for arbitration and the reform of the maritime law of nations. 

Gobden’s thought is the most typical specimen of consistent 
Liberalism. His attitude to international policy was that of non¬ 
interference or isolationism, disarmament and development of 
international law and arbitration. It must not be ignored, how¬ 
ever, that a policy of isolation was more justifiable at that time 
than in our days. Britain’s security was not yet threatened by 
submarines and airplanes, and by the rise of aggressive nationalist 
and totalitarian States. Liberalism was in the ascendant every¬ 
where and it was possible to hope that all nations would gradually 
become imbued with goodwill towards one another. The spirit 
of Gobden and Bright not only helped to mould the policy of the 
Liberal Party and pave the way for the achievements of Gladstone 
but it influenced the other parties also, and thus contributed 
to the development of opinions and aspirations common to the 
whole nation. 

Gladstone and Disraeli have both been elevated to the rank 
of national idols by their admirers, and this attitude of reverence 
has been sanctioned by great sections of the nation. Their ideas, 
therefore, may be taken as representative of the national mentality 
of their time. In spite of the great differences between their 
personalities and between their philosophies there was no great 
antagonism between the basic principles of their practical policies. 1 
In Gladstone’s thought the essential standards of Christianity 
were supreme. He believed, like Milton, in England’s noble 
mission and often put human brotherhood and justice above con- 


1 Cf. the parallel between the lives of the two statesmen by D. Somervell, Disraeli 
and Gladstone, 1925. In international politics they both were most anxious to preserve 
peace, though they differed somewhat in their methods. Cf. Gladstone s stateme 

of his views in J. Morley, Life of Gladstone (ed. 1905), P- >’ P \ 95 °’ o’ P ‘ ™d 
Disraeli’s views in H. E. Egerton, British Foreign Policy in Europe, 1918, p. 278, and 

in Walter Sichel, Disraeli, 1904, pp. I 99 » 209 f., 222 f. 
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siderations of power and prestige, particularly in his attempt to 
make good the old wrongs which Ireland had suffered. Disraeli 
was more of a Traditionalist, but nevertheless it was he who 
enfranchised the urban working-class and gave them substantial 
social rights which aimed at making one nation out of the two 
which he had described in one of his novels. The Romantic 
strain in him contributed to his conviction that imagination 
governed mankind, not cold reason. As a novelist he showed 
many Romantic traits, 1 but as a politician he was too shrewd a 
realist to indulge much in Romantic experiments. In some 
respects Gladstone too showed great power of imagination, 
though in a different way from Disraeli. He was always apt to 
be kindled by a holy passion for the cause of oppressed nation¬ 
alities. Disraeli was more aware of the dangerous implications 
of nationality, and in 1845 he spoke scornfully of “ this modern, 
newfangled, sentimental principle of nationality ”. Since the 
Reformation he thought the salient point in English national 
psychology was the accumulation of wealth, of which industry is 
the instrument. Liberty and the reign of law were mainly valued 
by the English people as the conditions most favourable to the 
acquisition of wealth—a view which was certainly not romantic. 

The extreme Individualism professed by most. Utilitarians 

proved untenable both in social questions and in regard to the 

Empire. It was more and more modified by the rise of two new 

tendencies, those of Socialism and Imperialism. Their bearing 

on the problems of nationality has already been touched upon in 

other places. Imperialism, however, is a most ambiguous term. 

Its aggressive form is not represented among prominent English 

thinkers. Modern Britain has not produced any philosophy of 

militarism or nationalism, which can be considered as having 

influenced the national ideology. The Imperialism of Disraeli, 

Dilke, Seeley, Froude and many others was merely a striving to 

cement and develop the Empire. The Imperialism of Rhodes 

and Chamberlain did imply expansion, but its underlying ideas 

could only be discussed against the background of the whole 

policy of these statesmen, which is beyond the scope of this 
chapter. 2 
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20. The Development of French National Ideology since 

the Revolution 

In France, throughout the nineteenth century and after, the 
question was constantly discussed how far the aims implied in the 
idea of a nation had been realized by the Revolution and later 
political developments. 1 In the ideology of the Revolution a 
nation was a close community within natural frontiers, based on 
liberty, equality and fraternity, inspired by strong solidarity, and 
endowed with the mission of propagating those ideals in the 
world. A free nation, it was firmly believed, would be able to 
form a true general will, representing the will of all citizens and 
guaranteeing their happiness and morality. The course of events 
disillusioned many partisans of the Revolution. L. Carnot, the 
Jacobin patriot, in 1814 declared that in France there was no 
national spirit such as in England, no willingness to sacrifice one’s 
own interest to the general interest. The defenders of the old 
regime went still further and rejected the revolutionary idea of 
a nation altogether. Count Joseph de Maistre taught that there 
was a “ national reason ” far superior to the reason of individuals, 
and that it consisted in “national dogmas”, in “ useful pre¬ 
judices Human reason is unable to invent good political 
institutions. The only effective and durable factors are the 
ancient rights and customs revealed by God through inspired 
heroes, prophets, kings and legislators and planted in the charac¬ 
ter of the people. France has misused her mission to teach 
Europe by demoralizing her and was punished for this crime 
through the Revolution which was to bring her back to her old 
traditions. It is a favourite idea of the author that God uses the 
evil for creating the good, and he even highly praises the exe¬ 
cutioner as the instrument of divine justice. The revolutionary 
constitutions were devised for man in general, but the abstract 
man does not exist. Man is always a member of a specific nation 
and the true constitution of a nation is determined by its traditions, 
which are mainly embodied in the aristocracy. The author even 
says : “What is a nation? It is the ruler and the nobility. 

One of the most brilliant exponents of liberal thought was 
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Madame de Stael. 1 Her great contribution to the problem of 
nationality was not in the field of theory, but in that of psychology. 
Many of her writings contain fine observations on national charac¬ 
teristics and she wished thereby to further the development of a 
supra-national, European spirit. Her best known work is her 
book on Germany which was first published in 1813. She gave 
in it an idealized picture of German civilization which then was 
in its golden age and contrasts it with the French spirit antici¬ 
pating Taine’s theory of the “ classical spirit ”. The most ardent 
wish of Madame de Stael was that the French and the German 
nations should appreciate the good points in one another’s char¬ 
acter and that French clarity, taste, order and knowledge of the 
world should amalgamate with German profundity, sincerity and 
enthusiasm. 

In the hundred years after the fall of Napoleon the constitution 
of France went through five fundamental and violent changes, a 
cycle of revolutions and restorations of a monarchy, and, more¬ 
over, several times the country seemed on the brink of a revol¬ 
ution or a dictatorship. Between these events bitter civil strife 
hindered the cpnsolidation of any regime and often led to a great 
instability of governments. All these revolutions were the work 
of small minorities. The great majority of the people, especially 
the peasantry which had profited most from the achievements of 
the great Revolution showed a very conservative mentality. 
When in 1871 the Third Republic was established the Monarchists 
possessed a majority in the National Assembly, but they were 
divided into Bonapartists, the adherents of the Bourbon dynasty 
and those who wanted a king from the Orleans family. The 
Republicans were also split into several parties. At subsequent 
elections the Republicans soon obtained the majority of the 
votes cast, though probably only because a large part of the 
electorate did not vote and women had no vote. The Re¬ 
publican parties first polled the majority of the electorate in 1893, 
and the Left first obtained a majority of seats in Parliament 
in 1902. 

In international affairs France for a long time clung to the 
traditional cult of military power and glory. After the defeat of 
Napoleon the Allies took the greatest care to avoid in the Peace 
settlement anything which might hurt French national sentiment. 2 
Nevertheless, and in spite of what the people had suffered under 
Napoleon, his name did not lose its magic power over the mind of 
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a wide section of the people. The Napoleonic legend repre¬ 
senting the Emperor as the true friend of the common people 
gained considerable popularity. 1 The Republicans continued 
the Jacobin traditions of the natural frontiers, of France’s mission 
to liberate other nations from their tyrants, and of enmity against 
England, Russia and Austria. Their ideology showed a curious 
mixture of democratic praise of peace and civilization with war¬ 
like nationalism in the disguise of a national mission to exercise 
the overlordship of the world. 2 Thiers pointed out to Nassau 
Senior in 1853 the “ innate French need for excitement, manifest¬ 
ing itself right through French history from the Italian wars to 
those of Louis XIV and Napoleon, content at times with the 
expression of conflict in ideas but usually needing ultimate 
expression in actual war ”, adding that the superseding of parlia¬ 
mentary warfare by the absolutism of the Second Empire had now 
made a fresh war a necessity. Guizot in another conversation 
with Senior not only confirmed Thiers’ diagnosis but declared that 
“ while other nations hated war, France actually liked it. It is an 
amusement she is sometimes forced to refuse herself, but it is 
always with regret. She submits to peace with the reluctance 
with which you (the English) submit to war. Peaceful policy is 
called—and in one sense is —anti-national ”. 

The time of the “ Bourgeois-Monarchy ” and the Second 
Empire, however, was also marked by the rise of forces working 
for peace. The opposition to Napoleon III gained much ground, 
influential politicians severely criticized the Emperor’s foreign 
policy and militarism, and great historians attacked the Napo¬ 
leonic legend and tried to show that Napoleon I had ruined 
France by his aggressive policy. The greatest French scholars 
and writers were full of enthusiasm for German scholarship and 
poetry and ardently wished for close friendship between the 
French and the German peoples. 3 Economic development was 
soaring, the country entered a period of unprecedented prosperity 
and the industrial and commercial middle class wanted peace for 
making money and enjoying life. Socialism and pacifism were 
spreading. Proudhon, the most original thinker among French 
socialists, opposed the general enthusiasm for the liberation and 
unification of Italy, Poland and other nations, he saw in the 
principle of nationality nothing but a means of perpetuating and 
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aggravating the power of militarism and the germ of endless wars. 
He hated the all-powerful centralized state and scorned Rousseau 
and Jacobinism, his ideal was Switzerland and he was one of the 
pioneers of syndicalism. The French nation, in his view, was 
made up of at least twenty distinct nations with clearly marked 
characteristics, and was held together only by force. He wanted 
France to be divided into twelve independent States and Europe to 
be constituted as a federation of federations. Proudhon detested 
war, but in his book on War and Peace (1861) he pointed out that 
war was one of the strongest factors making for the progress of 
civilization, and that the instinct of the masses regarding war as 
legitimate, was wiser than individual reason rejecting it. A nation 
was a collective being with the will to expand and recognizing no 
judicial authority above itself. He hoped, however, that a just 
organization of society would make the causes of war disappear 
and replace violence by labour. August Comte also wished for 
the division of the great nations into a great number of inde¬ 
pendent republics, each of about 300,000 families and only united 
by spiritual bonds. France was to be divided into seventeen 
republics ; she was also to suppress her army and restore Algiers 
to the Arabs. 

Like every national mentality that of France at that time 
comprised inconsistent tendencies ; on the one hand the sincere 
wish for peace and on the other an ideal of national prestige 
which implied the risk of war. In 1870 it was Bismarck who 
brought about the war which he wanted for uniting Germany 
under Prussian domination. But French national vanity and 
excitability contributed considerably to its outbreak. It was 
France who declared war without making sufficient efforts to 
avoid it. Bismarck had cunningly dangled a red rag before the 
bull of French nationalism and thereby incited him to rush head¬ 
long into the trap. 

The defeat of France gave rise to a strong longing for revanche , 
for the recovery of the lost territory and the restoration of the 
prestige of French arms. For a long time violent nationalism in 
alliance with all reactionary powers was a constant menace to the 
republican system and it was only after the Dreyfus crisis that the 
danger was definitely overcome. 1 The conflict with Germany 
over Morocco then caused a certain revival of nationalism but 
it seldom obtained decisive power again. The advance of the 
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democratic spirit, of socialism and internationalism barred the 
road to the forces of militarism and nationalism. 

The time of the Third Republic was not only marked by 
extraordinary cultural and economic achievements but also by a 
great expansion of France’s colonial Empire and by the recovery 
of a powerful and respected position among nations. Neverthe¬ 
less, the public spirit was always characterized by intense restless¬ 
ness and civil discord. An English student of French politics, 
J. Bodley, in a penetrating analysis of modern France, 1 came to 
the conclusion : “ It is to the French that Frenchmen display 
animosity more savage, more incessant, and more inequitable 
than to people of any other race.” He traces this spirit to the 
time of the Revolution which proclaimed the principle of Frater¬ 
nity as the highest aim. “ French people then acquired the 
habit, never since lost, of regarding all political controversy as a 
desperate struggle between irreconcilable elements, in which 
every lethal weapon was lawful to use, and all ties of racial kinship 
were to be ignored.” The result is, as Bodley says, that an air of 
pessimism hangs over the nation and that the great majority is 
indifferent in all matters political. 

The extraordinary fierceness of internal conflicts can be traced 
back through many centuries of French history. For a long time 
the principal cause was the mentality of the aristocracy which 
regarded a peaceful life as beneath the dignity of a nobleman and 
strongly stressed that they were of better blood than the other 
classes. In the eighteenth century and later, spokesmen of the 
aristocracy still defended their privileges and claims with their 
alleged descent from the Frankish conquerors and thereby aroused 
violent protests on the part of the bourgeoisie. 2 This gave rise 
to a long controversy in which many famous historians and 
political writers discussed the question whether the French people 
was composed of two races or nations, that of the conquerors and 
that of the conquered. After the revolution of 1848 Count 
Gobineau and others transformed the old aristocratic thesis into a 
general theory of race, identifying the upper classes with the noble 
Aryans and the lower classes with inferior, pre-Aiyan elements. 
This theory, however, was never widely accepted in France. 

The traditions dominating the mentality of a section of the 
aristocracy, however, were not the only cause of the bitterness of 
party strife. After the great Revolution many writers saw the 

main cause in 

the exaggeration of the principle of equality and the belief 
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radical solutions by means of violence. Every further revolution 
or political catastrophe again induced great thinkers to investigate 
the fundamental national traditions. Ernest Renan in 1859 came 
to the conclusion that “ the revolutionary philosophy, great and 
liberating as it was, contained a hidden poison : a belief in 
violence, an idea of justice based on a materialistic conception of 
property, a neglect of personal rights, all of which carry germs of 
destruction, herald the reign of mediocrity, the disappearance of 
initiative, all this for the sake of an apparent physical comfort, the 
conditions of which are really self-destructive ”. After the defeat 
of 1871 he pondered its causes in his book La reforme intellectuelle et 
morale and came to similar conclusions. Taine soon began to 
publish his great work on The Origins of Modern France (6 vols., 
1876-94), and countless other writers followed, discussing the 
influence of France’s history, and particularly of the Revolution 
on her political mentality. In Taine’s view the source of all the 
misfortunes of France was the “ classical spirit ” and, in particular, 
its specific form : the spirit of Jacobinism. 1 His arguments 
were much criticized, but his ideas made a deep impression. 
Seippel traced in all great events of French history two types, the 
authoritarian and the revolutionary spirit, which he regarded as 
varieties of the same “ Roman mentality ”, the spiritual heritage 
of the Roman Empire, grafted by the Church upon the French 
national spirit. 2 Both types were intolerant, dogmatic and 
anti-liberal. 

The critics of French national traditions often contrasted them 
with those of England. Why was England spared the constant 
change between anarchy and despotism, the bitterness of party 
strife, the humiliation of defeat ? Why could England outstrip 
France in the growth of wealth, in the building of a world Empire 
and in international prestige ? The great historian and states¬ 
man, Guizot, made the English and American revolutions the 
subject of long and profound study which resulted in some of his 
greatest works and in the publication of a vast collection of his¬ 
torical sources. The English revolution, he found, widely differed 
from the French through its religious spirit, its respect for the past, 
its emphasis on the reign of law and the absence of a bitter struggle 
between the social classes. 3 When the republic of 1848 broke 
down many republicans found an asylum in England and had an 
opportunity of comparing English and French politics. The 
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prominent democratic leader, Ledru-Rollin, wrote a book 1 
describing England’s social and political conditions in the most 
lurid colours. England was r*uled by aristocrats and capitalists 
exploiting and oppressing the whole world and her system was 
marked by extreme inequality, while France was inspired by the 
ideals of equality, justice and humanity. Ledru-Rollin predicted 
the impending ruin of England’s power and wealth. Louis 
Blanc, the leader of the Socialists, also published his impressions 
which were much more detached and friendly to England. 2 
Taine in several of his works undertook to analyse English civil¬ 
ization and to ascertain its characteristic features. 3 He was a 
great admirer of England and was strongly influenced in his views 
on national character by Burke and Hegel. Towards the end of 
the century the opinion was widespread in France that England 
had outdistanced her in economic and political progress and that 
this was due to a fundamental difference in their national char¬ 
acter. Demolins, a disciple of Le Play, discussed this question in 
a book which was very widely read. 4 He ascribed the superiority 
of the Anglo-Saxons mainly to their system of education, their 
home-life and political traditions, which all fostered the spirit of 
sturdy individualism and initiative, while the French expected 
everything from the State. The author also investigates the 
composition of the French and British Parliaments according to 
professions and finds that in France about two-thirds of the 
deputies consisted of members of the liberal professions, among 
whom lawyers, journalists and ex-officials were especially numer¬ 
ous, while in England the great majority of the M.P.s came from 
agriculture, industry and commerce. French political life, 
therefore was dominated by intellectuals, among whom represent¬ 
atives of the Left were conspicuous. The difference in the com¬ 
position of the French and the British Parliaments was significant 
for the difference in spirit. Many other writers also investigated 
British institutions and traditions, comparing them with French 
ones and trying to trace national characteristics. 5 
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Alfred Fouillee, a distinguished scholar, devoted several books 
to the problem of national character and in particular to that of 
France. 1 He assumes a strong influence of temperament and 
climate on the national character, a view which has maintained 
its credit in France much more than in other countries. The 
author comes to the conclusion “ that it is the France of 1789 
which, in spite of her errors, faults and reverses will finally prove 
right Gustave Le Bon, on the contrary, has developed a 
theory of mass-psychology which is decidedly anti-democratic and 
he has also emphasized the importance of race. 2 His very pessi¬ 
mistic description of mass-mentality was obviously moulded by 
certain epochs of the French Revolution. 

The most important representatives of modern French nation¬ 
alism were Maurice Barres and Charles Maurras. Barres was a 
brilliant novelist and also took part in politics. 3 He began his 
career as a cosmopolitan, aesthcticist and extreme individualist, 
and was deeply influenced by German philosophy and art. The 
Boulanger crisis and the rise of nationalism in Germany wakened 
his latent national sentiment and he tried to elaborate a doctrine 
of nationalism which should serve as a creed for a movement aim¬ 
ing at the establishment of a dictatorship. His later writings are 
marked by hatred of parliamentarism and democracy, dislike of 
Germany, foreigners, Jews and Protestants, longing for the re-in¬ 
corporation of Alsace-Lorraine and a refined chauvinism in 
general. The motto of his nationalism was : The dead and the 
soil. Barres’ thought owed much to the German romanticists 
and was mainly of the romantic type, though he declared classic¬ 
ism as the true French tradition. His idol was Napoleon and he 
exalted France’s great military traditions, but did not advocate 
a policy of aggression. Before the last war he had some influence 
on the younger generation of intellectuals. But his romantic 
aestheticism had no appeal to the masses and his nationalism was 
mainly an attempt to escape the menace of anarchy and nihilism 
implied in his own extreme subjectivism. 

Charles Maurras developed a doctrine which he called 
integral nationalism ” and which became the programme of 
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a movement, named Action Fra^aise. 1 He sees the source of 
all evils which disfigure the political and social life of modern 
France in an excessive individualism, leading to anarchy. This 
individualism appears in various forms such as romanticism, 
German philosophy, the revolutionary tradition, freemasonry, 
protestantism, Christianism and Judaism. The true tradition 
of France is classicism as embodied in the great achievements of 
the old monarchy, the French Church, the literature and art 
of the seventeenth century. The French are the spiritual suc¬ 
cessors of the old Greeks and Romans and therefore opposed to 
the Hebrew spirit of Christianity and to the German and English 
spirit of the Reformation and romanticism. Maurras particu¬ 
larly detests Rousseau, the father of romanticism and of the 


Revolution. The aim of the Action Fran$aise was a dictator¬ 
ship which should prepare the return to the monarchy alone 
congenial to the French spirit. But this movement had no 
success at all. The view that Rousseau was mainly responsible 
for romanticism, democracy and national disintegration was also 
put forward by other writers. 2 

The traditions of the French Republic were not only attacked 
by writers of the Right, but also by such of the extreme Left. 
Georges Sorel in his books expressed unlimited contempt for 
Parliamentarism, and • the belief in reason and compromise. 
Liberalism and democracy appeared to him as products of the 
timid bourgeois class and their dupes, the moderate socialists. 3 
Sorel was an intellectual and had embraced the programme of 


revolutionary syndicalism. He demanded that the trade unions 
should stop the whole of economic life by proclaiming a general 
strike and should use the ensuing chaos for seizing power by force, 
and for establishing a dictatorship by means of terrorism. The 
proletariate would never be able to win power by peaceful 
methods nor merely by arguments of reason. It could only hope 
to realize socialism by violence and under the impulse of an 
intoxicating belief or vision which Sorel called a mylhos. His 
thought was mainly moulded by Marx and Nietzsche, and he 
also adopted some ideas from Hegel, Proudhon and Bergson. 
The socialists refused to accept Sorcl’s ideas, but the extreme 
Right showed a keen interest in them. Towards the end of his 
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life Sorel declared his admiration for Bolshevism. His most 
ardent disciple, however, was Mussolini, who owes almost his 
whole political ideology to Sorel and to Pareto. 

All the enemies of the republican system, whether right or 
left, denounced Parliament as the main source of instability, 
corruption, and disorganization. Their arguments, of course, 
were gross exaggerations, 1 but the problem remains why the 
public spirit showed so much party animosity and unwillingness 
to co-operate, and also so much scepticism, pessimism and in- 
differentism in regard to politics in general. Some observers 
saw the causes in alleged dispositions of the French temperament 
and mind, others emphasized the power of traditions or of social 
conflicts. An extraordinary factor was the role of the Church. 
Throughout the whole century a large part of the political 
struggles raged between the defenders and the enemies of the 
Church for which there was no parallel in contemporaneous 
English or German history. 2 Rousseau had planned to super¬ 
sede Catholicism by a new civic religion which was to secure 
national unity and harmony and Robespierre had tried to carry 
out this plan. The intransigence of political struggles was partly 
due to the fact that they were conflicts between two creeds, that 
of Catholicism and that of Jacobinism. Some thinkers, however, 
came to the conclusion that the old religion had been destroyed 
in the hearts of the people without giving them a real new belief 
and that the absence of any religious spirit was the deepest cause 
of the prevailing moral nihilism and political chaos. Comte 
proclaimed that history consisted in the replacement of religious 
and metaphysical thought by science, but he ended as the prophet 
of a new religion. Maurras, though no believer in Christianity, 
which he disliked as a “Jewish invention ”, wanted to re-establish 
the power of the Catholic Church which he considered indis¬ 
pensable for national unity, discipline and greatness. The pre¬ 
ponderance of lawyers, journalists and other intellectuals in 
Parliament certainly also furthered the tendencies of exacerbation 
and ambitious intrigues. Many intellectuals were for various 
reasons indifferent or hostile to democracy. The Academie 
Franchise, that august assemblage of the most distinguished 
scholars and writers, was for a long time the bulwark of a refined 
nationalism and militarism and many of its members longed for 
the dictatorship of a general. In the course of time, however, 
the number of prominent intellectuals who espoused the cause 

* Cf* J* Bryce, Modem Democracies , 1921, vol. i, on French democracy. 
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of democratic and social progress and of internationalism in¬ 
creased. In the field of thought Charles Renouvier was perhaps 
the most remarkable figure 1 and in the field of action the greatest 
representative of the new spirit was the mighty personality of 
Jean Jaures. After the last war the rise of Bolshevism and Fascism 
in the world deteriorated the political atmosphere again. The 
tragic downfall of France in our days was largely due to certain 
traditions of her political life. 

After the last war Andre Siegfried gave an interesting descrip¬ 
tion of French mentality. 2 He emphasizes that France is still 
mainly a country of small peasant proprietors and artisans, 
though in recent time large-scale industries have considerably 
increased. The national character is to a large extent moulded 
by the mentality of the peasants and small tradesmen and is very 
different from the picture formed by most foreigners of the French 
character from their impressions of life in Paris. The great 
majority is not frivolous, fickle and revolutionary, but imbued 
with a strong sense of family and property, the bourgeois longing 
for social distinction “ for the sake of the children ”, political 
scepticism and individualism, and complete indifference to 
foreign affairs, foreign markets and the colonies. The French 
people, as Seignobos says, has a horror of war but not the slightest 
knowledge how to avoid it. Professor A. Siegfried further says 
that principles and ideals are heart and soul of French politics, 
especially as subjects of eloquence, but the voters cast their 
votes for one of the numerous parties because they like or dis¬ 
like a certain mode of life and principally because they loathe any 
distinction in dress, occupation and ideas. Political radicalism is 
often combined with social conservativism. The Frenchman 
wears his heart on the left side, and his purse on the right, and 
practically every Frenchman has a purse. 


21. Mazzini 


Many thinkers have prepared the soil for the unification of 
Italy, among them Rosmini and Gioberd, both Catholic theo¬ 
logians who worked for an Italian Confederation with the Pope 
as Honorary President. Gioberd’s work on The Moral and Civil 
Primacy of the Italians (1843) proclaimed the mission of the Italian 


1 Cf. on Renouvicr’s vigorous criticism of nationalism, Soltau, op. cit., pp. 306, 

3,6 > Andr* Siegfried, France , a Study in Nationality, .930. Another very instructive 
study is Carlton Hayes, France , a Nation of Patriots, 1930, which describes mainly the 
methods by which French patriotism is formed and stimulated. 
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nation to be the spiritual leader of the world towards unity and 
harmony, and visualized a League of Nations under the presidency 
of the Pope. 

Giuseppe Mazzini (1805-72) was one of the most fascinating 
figures of the Risorgimento . 1 His whole life was devoted to the 
liberation and unification of Italy which, he hoped, would lead 
to the liberation of all oppressed peoples and to the unification 
of mankind in the form of an association of free nations under 
Italian leadership. For this purpose he was constantly engaged in 
planning and organizing secret societies, conspiracies, and revolu¬ 
tions, not only in Italy but also in other countries, and in 1849 h e 
was the soul of the Roman Republic. The greater part of his 
life, however, he had to live as an exile, mainly in England, and 
even after the liberation of Italy was achieved he formally re¬ 
mained an exile and could only visit Italy disguised as an 
Englishman. 

Nationality was to Mazzini a religion. It was the funda¬ 
mental thought of his doctrine that no real community and no 
important progress was possible without a strong religious belief. 
Neither the doctrine of the rights of the individual, proclaimed by 
the French Revolution, nor the principle of the greatest happiness, 
taught by Bentham, nor the materialism of the socialists could 
form the philosophical basis of a well-ordered society in which 
men could develop all their faculties. If the liberty and happi¬ 
ness of the individual were the supreme aims, how could it be 
demanded that the individuals should subordinate their interests 
to those of the community and should sacrifice themselves to its 
welfare ? The duties of men to society were prior to their rights, 
and the idea of duty implied a supra-natural, religious sanction. 
Men existed not for being happy or doing what they liked but for 
fulfilling a mission in the service of humanity. Liberty was the 
faculty of choosing among the various modes of fulfilling duty 
those most in harmony with our own tendencies. 

Mazzini’s religion, however, was not that of the Churches 
which in his view had outlived themselves. He hated papacy and 
regarded it as doomed, and he criticized Christianity for being 
too individualistic and lacking in patriotism, and in political 
and social interest in general. The French Revolution with 
its Rights of Man was an off-shoot of Christianity, and it had 
soon led to materialism. Both individualism and materialism 


1 Cf. his autobiography in Life and Writings of Joseph Mazzini (in English), 6 vols., 
1064— 70 ; Mazzini s Letters to an English Family , ed. by E. F. Richards, 3 vols., 1920-2 : 
Bolton King, Mazzini, j 902 ; Gwylim Griffith, Mazzini , Prophet of Modem Europe , 1932. 
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were incompatible with democracy. They led either to anarchy 
or to despotism. Mazzini constantly struggled with the task of 
working out a new religion, in which humanity and nationality 
were to be in full harmony. The progress of humanity appeared 
to him as the highest aim, and nationality was the God-ordained 
instrument for this purpose, and, therefore, sacred. His striving 
for a new religion did not, however, lead to definite and clear 
views, but resulted in a wavering attitude between Christianity 
and pantheism. The progress of humanity was the self-mani¬ 
festation of the Divine in various nationalities, each with a 
separate mission. / 

There is an obvious affinity between Mazzini’s philosophy 
and German metaphysics, especially the systems of Fichte and 
Hegel. 1 Mazzini, indeed, made efforts to study some of their 
works and also imbibed Hegelianism through Cousin. His 
mystical enthusiasm for humanity was kindled by Herder and 
Vico. German and French romanticism too had great influence 
in moulding his thought. Like all idealists Mazzini preferred 
abstract reasoning to empirical study of concrete historical and 
social facts, and like all Romanticists he was apt to set intuition 
and imagination above cold reason, and believed that genius and 
the common sense of the people were able to discover truth 
without much study. He himself was widely read and a very 
acute political thinker. 

The idea of a nation which Mazzini had in mind was that of 
a close community of equals co-operating among themselves and 
with other nations for the moral and spiritual elevation of man¬ 
kind A nation was constituted by the will of the people to form 
a nation, and by a specific moral mission. The nation, therefore, 
was not an arbitrary product of the Slate, it was rooted in geo¬ 
graphical and historical conditions, and in the traditions formed 
by them. The first necessity for a nation was unity, both in the 
political sense of uniting all people of the same language and 
traditions in one State, and in the moral sense of transforming 
them into an homogeneous whole by the unity of principles. 
Unity seemed to Mazzini the most important aim, and he vigor¬ 
ously combated the plans of uniting Italy in the form of a federa¬ 
tion. A federated Italy, he thought, would always be weak, be 
subject to pressure by strong neighbours and unable to perform 
her mission. The nation, furthermore, had to be independent of 
foreign rule and influence, and free in its internal constitution 
which could only be democratic. 

1 Cf. Otto Vosslcr, A fazzini’s /•olilisches Denken und Wollen, 1927. 
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Mazzini drew a sharp line between nationality and nation¬ 
alism. Nationality meant equality, peace and brotherly co¬ 
operation between all nations. Every free nation had the duty 
to help oppressed nations to win their liberty. He bitterly 
criticized England’s policy of isolation and non-interference as 
materialistic, egotistic, short-sighted and tending to degrade her 
to a third-class power. The rivalries and wars between nations 
were merely due to the ambitions of kings and aristocracies. 
Once, all nations were free, they would live in perfect peace, form 
great regional federations and a League of Nations. The striving 
for national power and domination at the expense of other 
nations was hateful to Mazzini. He called this perversion of 
nationality a narrow, wretched nationalism. This “ savage, 
hostile, quarrelsome nationality ” which the kings and their 
helpers had created was now a matter of the past. The peoples 
had been infected by it too, but “ the nationalism of the peoples 
was rapidly dying out In another place Mazzini says : “ The 
nationality of the peoples has never existed as yet—it is a thing 
of the future. We find no nationality in the past, save that 
defined by kings . . .” 

In all his writings Mazzini showed a jealousy of France which 
appeared to him as opposition to her materialism, lust of power 
and domination and national vanity. This attempt at a justi¬ 
fication was certainly quite sincere and to some extent correct. 
Nevertheless, its background was surely also envy of the great 
historical position of France and the wish to secure at least 
spiritual hegemony for Italy. Mazzini believed that it was 
Italy’s function to give moral unity to Europe and the whole of 
mankind. The parliament of Nations would have its seat in 
Rome, the eternal, majestic city. After the first Rome of the 
Caesars and the second Rome of the Popes, he envisaged a third 
Rome, that of the Italian People which would also be the “ soul 
of the world ”, “ God’s word in the midst of the Nations ”, the 
centre of a new religion of humanity. 

When Mazzini founded his secret society “ Young Italy ” he 
defined the aim of the rising which he wished to bring about in 
the words : “ What is it we want ? We demand to exist. We 
demand a name. We desire to make our country powerful and 
respected, free and happy.” Unity he demanded because it 
implied superior force and he declared that the power of the 
nation was unlimited. The State was to be powerful and Mazzini 
rejected the liberal idea of denying power to the State by the 
establishment of an internal balance of power, by checks and 
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counterpoises which should prevent the concentration of power 
in one hand. 

True, Mazzini’s wish for a strong State did not aim at con¬ 
quest or domination. He only wanted to secure the national 
independence and the use of the power of the State for improving 
the lot of the great masses of the people. He had a passionate 
sympathy for all the oppressed, especially for the disinherited of 
society, he realized the necessity of great social reforms and fore¬ 
saw the rise of Labour to political power. To some extent he 
also advocated socialism, though he did not wish for absolute 
communism. But he strongly opposed the materialistic outlook 
of Marxism and other socialist creeds, and the idea of class war. 
The French Revolution too had appealed to men’s selfish and 
personal interests, and had promised them rights and happiness 
which led to its failure. The Italian Revolution was to aim at 
much higher ideals. 

Mazzini did not sacrifice individual morality to a higher 
collective morality as Hegel did. Both private and public life 
were to be ruled by the same moral law, which not even the will 
of the people could overrule. The will of the people was sacred 
only as far as it was in accordance with the fundamental liberties 
of man. Mazzini was aware of the danger of a misguided will 
of the people. He pointed to the warning example of the Second 
French Republic where the artisans had sold their political rights 
to Louis Napoleon for the promise of social advantages, for a few 
drops of socialism. The greatest task of the State, therefore, 
was education. Democracy did not consist in free institutions 
alone but in the spirit of the people which could only be created 
by a great educational policy. This required far-reaching social 
reforms and the abolition of all political and social privilege. 

Like most romanticists, Mazzini set all his hopes on the youth 
and the people. The League “ Young Italy ” which he founded 
for his propaganda excluded from membership all who were over 
forty years. 

Place the young [he wrote] at the head of the insurgent masses ; 
you do not know what strength is latent in those young bands, what 
magic influence the voices of the young have on the crowd ; you Mil 
find them a host of apostles for the new religion. But youth lives 
on movement, grows great in enthusiasm and faith. Consecrate 
them with a lofty mission ; inflame them with emulation and praise ; 
spread through their ranks the word of fire, the word of inspiration ; 
speak to them of country, of glory, of power, of great memories. 

The people too, Mazzini believed, often had a great collective 
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intuition which grasped truth better than the reason of the 
individual. Trust in the people and in the youth implied 
trust in emotions, passions, enthusiasm, radicalism, activism, 
heroism. Cautious diplomacy, sober calculation of all circum¬ 
stances were the way of the old and few. The masses could not 
be roused by carefully balanced arguments. Action must be 
roused by action, energy by energy. Avoid compromises, Maz- 
zini taught, they are almost always immoral. 

The first necessity for the realization of Mazzini’s plans was 
national independence, and this made a war with Austria un¬ 
avoidable. Mazzini yearned for this war and he hoped it would 
be the signal for risings in all countries where the peoples were 
oppressed by monarchs and aristocracies. He was always 
impatient to excite the peoples to rise, and wanted to plunge 
Italy in a war with Austria without carefully calculating the 
military forces on both sides or securing the aid of powerful allies. 
The Italian people was to achieve its liberation by its own strength 
without the help of a foreign power or an Italian king. As the 
means for achieving this aim he proposed a guerrilla war, if neces¬ 
sary with “ daggers against cannons In its course the people 
would be able to seize stores of arms, the soldiers in the Austrian 
army who were largely Slavs, Hungarians, and Italians would 
desert, and soon the oppressed peoples would rise everywhere and 
shatter the Empire. War was not only the indispensable instru¬ 
ment of liberation but also the means for moral regeneration. It 
would give Italy again her national self-respect and her claim to 
the esteem of other peoples. Mazzini scorned the pacifism of the 
Gobdenites. The methods advocated by Mazzini for the war of 
liberation aroused much criticism, even among his friends. 
According to his instructions, which are printed in his Collected 
Works , the guerrilla bands were to fight without a uniform or any 
distinctive mark, visible at a distance, at least in the first period 
of war. Moreover, the war was to be opened by a sudden assault 
on unsuspecting officers and men of the enemy who were to be 
killed, following the example of the Sicilian Vespers of 1282. 
Orsini prints in his memoirs Mazzini’s instructions of 1854 for 
suddenly murdering all leading Austrian officers in Lombardy as 
the prelude for a revolution. 1 This failed, but a number of 
soldiers were stabbed by civilians, and this provoked reprisals. In 
1856 the great national hero, Daniele Manin, publicly condemned 

1 Cf. Felice Orsini, Memoirs and Adventures (Engl, tr.), 1857, p. 131. On Mazzini’s 
attitude to political assassination in general cf. his Writings, vol. i, p. 221 ; vol. vi, 
p. 266, and Bolton King, History of Italian Unity , and Mazzini, p. 164. It is inter- 
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the “ theory of the dagger ” which he called “ the great enemyof 
Italy Mazzini protested against this criticism and tried to 
show that he disapproved of political murder, unless in quite 
exceptional cases, and that the attacks against Austrian soldiers 
constituted a legitimate though irregular warfare. He was 
personally a most tender-hearted man, and had to give up the 
study of medicine because he fainted in the dissecting-room. In 
later years he confessed that he abhorred bloodshed and every 
species of terrorism, erected into a system such as the ideas of 
vengeance and expiation in a penal code. But he failed to realize 
the difference between the killing of a cruel lawless tyrant which 
has even been approved or tolerated by great ecclesiastical writers 
of the past, and attacks on individuals who were only the ex¬ 
ponents of a political system. It must be emphasized, however, 
that Mazzini wanted to restrict such acts to the bare minimum, 
and that he rejected murder merely for vengeance, though he 
admitted in his memoirs that local groups of his followers might 
have exceeded his instructions. The Italian Risorgimento was 
not much blemished by acts of violence. The ideas, however, 
that the cause of national liberation justified every means, and 
that it was the mission of the youth to arouse the masses by heroic 
actions, assumed great power later on in many national move¬ 
ments and had an immense influence on the fate of humanity. 
In 1914 a Serb, aged nineteen, shot the heir to the throne of 
Austria-Hungary and his wife—after many other assassinations or 
attempts committed mainly by students—thereby causing the 
outbreak of the Great War which cost the lives of ten or eleven 
million soldiers, 1 not to speak of all the other sufferings, and 
indirectly the outbreak of the present war which sprung out of 

the first. 

The frequent neglect of reality had the consequence that 
Mazzini held many views on concrete political questions which 
seem to be in glaring contradiction with his ideals. As men¬ 
tioned already, he thought that each nation had its special task 
and mission. This idea probably came from Herder, Fichte and 
Hegel. But these thinkers did not teach that a nation without a 
mission had no right to exist, though Hegel at least thought that 
the nation, which in a certain epoch expressed the Divine Will, 


esting to compare Mazzini’s Milan plot with Fichte’s attitude in a similar 
situation When Fichte, whose thought and work showed so many parallels to tho 
of Mazzini in 1813 discovered that German patriots planned to fall upon thc 
garrison in Berlinand to massacre it, he immediately informed the police and fo 
the olan taking care that the conspirators had not to suffer for it. 

>Cf. S. Dumas and K. Vedcl-Petersen, Losses of Life caused by War (publ. by the 

Carnegie Endowment), 1923, p. 380. 
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could claim leadership. Mazzini’s ideas about the specific mis¬ 
sions of nations were rather vague. England’s mission was “ in¬ 
dustry and colonies ”, Russia’s “ the colonization of Asia ”, 
Poland’s “ the Slav initiative The specific function of Ger¬ 
many was “ thought ”, that of France “ action ”, and that of 
Italy “ thought in unison with action Mazzini, furthermore, 
had a preference for the formation of large nations which he 
regarded as more perfect than smaller ones. He denied to the 
Irish people the right to form a separate nation because it had in 
his view no specific moral idea to represent, no historic mission. 1 
It is obvious that this principle opens the road to the most arbitrary 
decisions on the right to nationhood, and that it could be used for 
justifying almost every denial of self-determination. 

Mazzini thought that most small nations of Europe would 
either be merged in, or federated with, other nations, and that 
Europe would be composed of a small number of large feder¬ 
ations. Italy and Germany, then divided in numerous small 
States, were each to form a nation. The Slavs too appeared to 
him as a unit though he later on assumed that there were four 
main branches of the Slavonic family, the Poles, the Russians, the 
Czechs, and the southern Slavs, which were destined to become 
nations, and then to join a vast Slav confederation. Numerous 
Slav peoples like the Ukrainians, Croats, Serbs, Slovenians, 
Bulgarians, Slovaks, therefore, were to sacrifice their separate 
nationality to a larger one. The Hungarians and the Roumanians 
were expected to join the southern Slavs. The Baltic peoples 
such as the Finns, Latvians, Esthonians, were not mentioned. 
But the Lithuanians formed part of Poland. The three Scandi¬ 
navian peoples would unite in a common Scandinavian nation. 
Belgium had no future as a nation though Mazzini says nothing 
of what should become of her. Probably she was to be divided 
between Holland and France. Spaniards and Portuguese would 
become one nation. The Catalans and Basques were ignored. 
The Greeks should unite with them all the Greek-speaking peoples 
of the Ottoman Empire, conquer Constantinople, and then form 
a federation with the southern Slavs. Switzerland would be the 
nucleus of an Alpine federation, comprising also German Tyrol 
and French Savoy. This Alpine federation was to form a barrier 
against the adjoining Great Powers, which is hardly compatible 
with the idea that these too would become free and peaceable 

***&&*> P- io 7 - Nicholas Mansergh, Ireland in the Age of Reform 
and Revolution, 1940, pp. 46, 55, shows that the protagonists of Italian nationality 
usually opposed the Irish claim for nationhood, mainly because of their anti-papal and 
pro-tnglish feelings. Cavour, too, called the Irish aspirations an illusion. 
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nations through the rise of democracy. In general, Mazzini 
believed that the small nationalities would be a barrier to the 
aggressiveness of big States. This idea has been tested in the 
Peace Treaties of 1919, but it was not a success. The Austrian 
and Ottoman Empires were to be destroyed. In the American 
Civil War Mazzini espoused the cause of the North, though it 
was opposed to the principle of self-determination. In strange 
inconsistency, however, he also thought that America was wide 
enough for two or three confederations. That the peoples of 
Asia or Africa could also claim nationhood seems never to have 
entered his mind. His view obviously was that Asia was to be 
colonized by the Europeans, mainly by the English and the 
Russians. 

When Italian unity was realized by Cavour’s statecraft Maz¬ 
zini refused to recognize the new state of things. In his view it 
was “ the phantom, the mockery of Italy ”. He even opposed the 
union of Rome with the Kingdom of Italy because he refused to 
sacrifice his ideal of a Republican Rome and her world mission 
to national unity with a king. In the Franco-German War of 
1870 Mazzini took the side of Prussia. For several years already 
he had intrigued with Bismarck, whom he greatly admired, 
against the King of Italy, whom he suspected of Pro-French 
inclinations, and he was ready if Bismarck would send him arms 
and money to arouse a revolution against the King and to start 
a civil war. The new Italy, he complained, had found her 
inspiration not in Dante but in Machiavelli. He scorned a 
policy centred on economic prosperity to which in his view the 
ideal world-mission of Italy had been sacrificed. “ It is my 
lot, he wrote, to consume my last days in the grief, supreme to 
one who really loves, to see the thing, one loves most, inferioi 

to its mission.” 


22. German Nationalism in the Nineteenth Century 

Napoleon’s domination and the war of liberation against him 
led to a movement for establishing a united and strong Germany. 
This plan, however, was faced with great difficulties. The Ger¬ 
mans lived in numerous States and not merely the interests of the 
dynasties but also the territorial loyalties of their peoples resisted 
a close unification. Moreover, the old conflict between the Great 
Powers of Austria and Prussia barred the road to unity as neither 
of these two powers was willing to subordinate itself to the other, 
or to a third power. Lastly, national sentiment to a great extent 
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harked back to the traditions of the Holy Roman Empire and 
therefore envisaged the new union more as a loose federation of 
different German and non-German nations than as a real German 
national State. The old Empire could maintain its supra-national 
character, its dynastic connexion with almost all other European 
States, merely through its particularist structure. Even the 
Prussian statesmen who were the heralds of the national revival 
did not yet think of constituting Germany as a strictly national 
State, absolutely independent of other powers. Gneisenau, for 
example, in 1812 wanted to interest England in the fight against 
Napoleon by the prospect of large territorial acquisitions in north¬ 
ern Germany, which should then become an integral part of the 
British Empire and would certainly feel happy under a free consti¬ 
tution. After Napoleon’s fall Stein wanted to constitute the 
German federation under a directorate composed of Austria, 
Prussia, Bavaria and Hanover. The King of Great Britain in his 
capacity of King of Hanover would, therefore, have exercised the 
same influence on German affairs as Prussia or Austria. When 
the German Confederation was founded at the Congress of Vienna, 
three foreign rulers signed the pact, and became members for 
their German territories, namely, the Kings of Great Britain, 
Denmark and the Netherlands. The pact, moreover, was incor¬ 
porated in the Act of the Congress of Vienna and thereby placed 
under the guarantee of all the Great Powers, though this inter¬ 
pretation was later disputed. 1 The Great Powers, therefore, 
could possibly claim a right of intervention in German affairs. 
The great jurist Thibaud proposed the elaboration of a common 
Civil Law for all German States which was a step towards unity, 
but he also suggested that all the Allied Powers, including Eng¬ 
land and Russia, should guarantee this codification. In his book 
on this subject he praised German particularism as a blessing, and 
said that a full political unity would probably degrade Germany 
to a state of intellectual inferiority. 

The tradition of the old Empire also induced many writers to 
put forward the suggestion for the incorporation of many coun¬ 
tries which had once belonged to the Empire, such as Holland, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Alsace, and even Burgundy. Some, more¬ 
over, went beyond the claim to territories formerly connected 
with the Empire, and proposed a union of Germany with other 


A 18 3 . 2 the Assembl y of thc German Confederation, under the influence of 

Austria and Prussia, voted severe measures against the movement for political liberty. 
Pahnerston forma ! ly P rotcs, ed, referring to that guarantee, and French diplomats 
1 Q, a me £ ac ‘ ng L way - Mettemich, however, rejected England’s protest. Cf. 
Alfred Stem, GeschxchU Europas von 1830 bis 1848 , 1921, vol. i, p. 320. 
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Germanic nations, or the expansion of Germany in the east, and 
the foundation of German colonies. Germs of the aspirations of 
later political nationalism, an ardent longing for power and 
domination were, therefore, not absent in the first half of the nine¬ 


teenth century. 1 In times of strained relations they manifested 
themselves in oratorical outbursts, patriotic poetry, or specu¬ 
lations about the great past and future of the nation. But this 
sentiment was not yet a factor in practical politics. The govern¬ 
ments and the bulk of the Conservatives were opposed to an 
aggressive policy, which seemed to them to imply the danger of 
strengthening the revolutionary forces, and to threaten the soli¬ 
darity of the great reactionary powers which was the backbone of 
the Holy Alliance. Some propagandists for a revolution, indeed, 
hoped for a war between the reactionary powers, which might 
lead to their mutual destruction, but these writers had no party 
behind them. The Liberals naturally detested an aggressive 
policy because they feared militarism more than anything else. 

National sentiment, after the fall of Napoleon, was primarily 


directed to the winning of political liberty and national unity. 
Its followers bitterly resented the fact that other nations looked 
down upon the Germans because of their lack of liberty and 
unity. 2 The longing for political freedom resulted in revolu¬ 
tionary fermentation and outbursts, 3 and many German radicals 
hoped that the French would help them to found a German 
republic by armed force. Many also preferred liberty to unity. 
Soon after the liberation of Germany from Napoleon’s yoke the 
Napoleonic legend and the cult of the Emperor widely spread 
again among the German middle class. 4 Many Liberals, how- 

1 Cf. many examples in Charles Andler, Pan Germanism, 1915, and Collection des 

documents sur le pangermanisme, 4 vols., 1915-* 7 - , . .. . . Thr . 

2 Whether or how far this was really the case need not be discussed here. * nc 
resentment in any case was an ideological factor. A fervent patriot, the publisher, 
Friedrich Perthes, in the ’twenties comments on this sentiment in his corresponden • 
He tries to refute in detail the widespread view that Germany was in a humiliating 
position, and mentions that not only among the youth but also among mcn °* kn , 
ledge and experience many seem to abandon the national cause in despair, 
console themselves with wine and poetry, science and family life. The root ol tA 
sentiment ”, he says, “ seems to me the mama for a false national glor> which t 
dissarisfied ks long ks Germany does not play a great role in Europe and poss bly 
dominates Europe These very men, however, would shrink back 

had to face the implications of a political domination over Europe. U. G. 

Perthes, Friedrich Perthes Leben, 1857, vol. iii, pp. Wp- _ . . . whprc 

3 The German revolutionists were defeated, and mostly fled to Switz ••Vnnnir 

her rSc in dexing Napoleon. A typical case wat Home's atutude. 
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ever, realized that the French would not come as unselfish liber¬ 
ators but mainly for reconquering the Rhineland. 

The German Revolution of 1848 was an attempt to achieve 
national unity, liberty and power by peaceful means and in a 
fraternal spirit towards other nations. 1 Among its leaders were 
a large number of great historians, eminent lawyers, adminis¬ 
trators, and other distinguished men. Nevertheless, the Revol¬ 
ution failed, for various reasons. In spite of the serious wish for 
good international relations and a reign of justice it everywhere 
immediately aroused the passions of nationalism. The experi¬ 
ence of the French Revolution, which had also started with the 
promise of fraternity between all nations, repeated itself. The 
irrational and uncontrollable forces of nationalism arose not only 
among the Germans but also in the national minorities of Ger¬ 
many and in the neighbouring States, and led to serious frictions 
which threatened to involve Europe in war. 2 The Revolution, 
furthermore, awakened forces of political and social radicalism 
which split the ranks of the friends of liberty. It was finally put 
down by the armed forces of reaction, especially by the Prussian 
Army. 

The consequences of this catastrophe were almost as fatal as the 
ruin of the aspirations of the French Revolution through anarchy, 
aggressiveness and military despotism. In the ten years after the 
German Revolution more than a million Germans emigrated to 
America. Many of the best Democrats and Liberals left Ger¬ 
many in despair, and later played a prominent part in the life 
of the United States. 3 Many others withdrew from politics 
altogether, while still others began to turn to the right and to 
set their hope for national unification on the victorious power 
of Prussian militarism. Bismarck became the heir of this 
Revolution, as Napoleon had been the heir of the French 
Revolution. 

The hope to achieve national unity by peaceful and humane 
means had broken down, and the only road now seemed to be 
war. The idea that Germany could not be unified without resort 


1 Cf. the master-work by Veit Valentin, Geschichte dtr deutsdun Revolution 1848-0, 
2 vols., 1930. 

* These conflicts mainly arose through the transformation of the old dynastic States 
mto national States. Typical for many frictions was the German-Danish conflict. 
Under the old regime the duchies Schleswig-Holstein which were predominandy 
vierman m language but possessed a considerable Danish minority were under the 
Jvuig of Denmark, who as their Duke was a member of the German Confederation. 
1 he rising nationalism in Denmark and Germany, however, wanted to join them 
nrmly with one State only, and this led to two wars which almost resulted in a 
European conflagration. 

* Cf. Valentin, vol. ii, p. 552. 
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to war had already before found followers, but henceforth it 
spread considerably even in circles not imbued with the spirit of 
militarism. First of all the question whether Austria or Prussia 
was to have the hegemony in Germany could hardly be settled 
without a war. Secondly, a war with one of the other Great 
Powers seemed to many Germans necessary for breaking the 
resistance of German particularism. History showed, indeed, 
that all nations had overcome particularism and had been welded 
together through great wars. In Germany there was still great 
antagonism between many of her peoples, 1 and none of them was 
willing to obtain national unity at the price of submitting to 
Prussian domination. Other reasons too seemed to make a war 
unavoidable if national unity was to be achieved, namely, the 
rivalry between the great foreign powers in which fundamental 
political principles were involved. Many liberals believed that 
Germany could be united by a war against Russia, which at that 
time was the protector of reaction everywhere. Russia certainly 
could not tolerate the establishment of democracy in Germany, 
which would have encouraged her own revolutionary forces. 
During the German Revolution* the Prussian Foreign Minister, 
von Arnim, approached the revolutionary government of France 
with a plan for a common war against Russia, the liberation of 
Poland, and the unification of Germany under Prussian hege¬ 
mony. 2 France, however, did not accept this suggestion. In the 
Crimean War the Liberals and the Prussian Ambassador, von 
Bunsen, worked for the same idea, but could not prevail against 
Bismarck. The Conservatives, of course, abhorred a war with 
Russia and rather favoured one with France, who was odious to 
them for her Liberal tendencies. Bismarck later chose this way 
for uniting the German peoples under Prussian leadership and 
founding the Empire. 

The policy of Bismarck and its effects on German nationalism 
are too well known to need to be narrated here. 3 Bismarck s 
success immensely stimulated the rise of an aggressive nationalism. 
He himself was not in agreement with its wild ambitions, and 
often disapproved of plans for incorporating the German parts of 
Austria or the Baltic provinces of Russia. The annexation of 
territories with a French population in 1871 caused him great 
misgivings, and he yielded only to the pressure of the General 
Staff. He also rejected any policy which might bring Germany 


1 Cf. P. A. Pfizer, Briefwechsel zweirr Deutschen , 1832, p. 323. 

2 Cf. Valentin, vol. i, pp- 538 - 44 ; . .. . i>: er _., rr i, an d 

3 The history and psychology of German nationalism under Bismarck a 

William II have been described by me in the book Nationalgeist und Politik, 1937, v . 
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into conflict either with Russia or with England. After his fall 
German nationalism became ever more extreme under the leader¬ 
ship of the Pan-German League. Its ideology was developed by 
Treitschke and a host of other German professors and writers, and 
assumed a particularly intransigent character through the spread 
of racialism. 


23. Heinrich von Treitschke 

German nationalism has to a larger degree been created by 
aspirations of the intelligentsia than that of many other nations 
and this explains the great role of philosophers and historians in 
its development. These aspirations, however, were widely diver¬ 
gent. Many Liberals put liberty above unity, and regarded every 
plan of setting up a strong central power for the whole of Germany 
with suspicion and aversion. In 1848 one of their leaders in 
Saxony declared they preferred to be free Saxons rather than 
German slaves. Others believed that first of all unity and 
strength were necessary and that freedom would follow. 

A number of prominent historians proclaimed the mission of 
Prussia to create a strong united Germany which would also enjoy 
political freedom. 1 The most conspicuous figure among them 
was Heinrich von Treitschke (1834-96). 2 He was born in 
Saxony and his father was an officer in the Saxon Army, who later 
became a general. His ancestors were Czech Protestants who 
had emigrated to Saxony after the victory of the Counter-Reform¬ 
ation in Bohemia, and his dark hair and complexion, and other 
traits, appeared to his friend Hausrath as “ unmistakably Slav **. 
Treitschke himself, though very prejudiced against Slavs, was 
proud of his forbears and praised the Czechs for having fought 
the Habsburgs, whom he hated. To his great grief the military 
career was closed to Treitschke because of his deafness, which he 
contracted in his youth, and he therefore became a professor and 
taught history and political science in several universities, and 
finally in Berlin. In this capacity he had an immense influence 

1 On this school cf. G. Gooch, History and Historians in the Nineteenth Century , 3rd ed., 
1920, p. 130; E. Fuctcr, Geschichte der neueren Historiographie y 1911, pp. 492, 535 ; 
A. Guilland, VAUemagne nouvelle et ses Historiens , 1899. Many illuminating observa¬ 
tions on the German historians were made by Lord Acton. They have been collected 
in Ulrich Noack, Geschichtswissenschaft und Wahrhext y 1935. 

1 Cf. on Treitschke the most instructive chapter in G. Gooch, op. cit., p. 147. The 
appreciation of Treitschke by Adolf Hausrath is printed in an English version in 
Treitschke , His Life and Works , 1914. Cf. also Th. Schiemann, Treitschke's Lehr - und 
Wanderjahrcy 1898. His letters have been edited by Comicelius, 3 vols., 1913-20. 
A very useful analysis of Treitschke’s thought is given in Ernst Leipprand, Treitschke 
im deutschen Geistesleben des 19. Jahrhunderts y 1935. A survey of English books on 
Treitschke is in Ernst Leipprand, Treitschke im englischtn Urteil , 1921. 
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on the academic youth and the intellectual classes in general. 
Treitschke was one of the most powerful political writers and 
speakers in German history. His oratorical gift, in particular, 
was fascinating and his audiences were completely under his spell! 
His influence as a writer was hardly less strong. The triumphs 
which Bismarck won in politics were paralleled and supplemented 
by those of Treitschke, and their combined effort succeeded in 
laying the foundation of modern German nationalism. 

At first, however, the two men did not see eye to eye in their 
political plans. Treitschke was a Liberal, though a very con¬ 
servative one, and for some time he opposed Bismarck’s anti- 
Liberal policy. Later on, he was won over to Bismarck’s ideas, 
and became his most ardent follower. The cause of this con- # 
version was that Treitschke was dominated by the passionate 
desire for a strong united Germany under Prussian leadership, 
and was ready to subordinate everything else to its realization. 

In 1861 Treitschke wrote a brilliant essay on liberty, in which 
he said that everything new which this nineteenth century had 
created was the product of liberalism. His idea of liberty, how¬ 
ever, was not that of the French Revolution, which had identified 
it with equality and had ended in a ghastly despotism. It was 
the English concept of liberty, based on historical continuity, the 
leadership of a liberal aristocracy, and municipal self-government, 
which appeared to him as the ideal. Two years later Treitschke 
became professor of Political Science at the University of Freiburg. 
In the whole of southern Germany, and beyond, public opinion 
was dominated by loyalty to one’s small fatherland, under its 
traditional ruler. The Catholic Church, which had a very strong 
hold on the people, was naturally opposed to any hegemony of 
the Protestant power of Prussia in Germany, and stood for a close 
entente of the small German states with Austria. Besides, liberal 
and democratic opinions were widespread in southern Germany, 
and were often connected with strong sympathies for France. All 
these factors combined to create an atmosphere thoroughly hostile 
to Prussia, to her traditions and to the idea of her national mission 
in Germany. This experience filled Treitschke with the deepest 
indignation. In a letter to Gustav Freytag he wrote that amid 
this abominable south German particularism it had become per¬ 
fectly evident to him that the unity of Germany could only be 
achieved by conquest, and that for this reason Bismarck’s policy 
of extending the power of Prussia was right. Even if Prussia had 
the very best government, composed of men of the type of Stein 
and Humboldt, the hatred and jealousy of the south Germans 
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against Prussia would not diminish. To a man, they considered 
themselves the real Germans, and the north a country half of 
which was still steeped in barbarity. “ Believe me, only the 
trusty sword of the conqueror can weld together these countries 
with the North.” 

In 1864 Treitschke wrote his famous essay on “ Federal State 
and Unitary State ”. It was a powerful plea for the unification 
of Germany under Prussia, and it had a tremendous influence on 
public opinion. Impressibly he combated all the arguments for 
the historical decentralization of Germany. His wish was that 
Prussia should wipe out all the different dynasties and small states, 
and unite the whole of Germany under her own dynasty. The 
Germanic Confederation, created-by the Congress of Vienna, was 
not a true union. It was merely a dynastic alliance against the 
liberty of the people, and it was unable to give Germany a strong 
and respected position. The idea that it could be transformed 
into a real unity, and the slogan of organic evolution, put forward 
by the romanticists, were misleading. A State could be in need 
of revolutionary energy. Treitschke, further, laid special stress 
on refuting the argument that German particularism was bene¬ 
ficial to liberty, wealth and culture, and tried to show that only 
national unification could guarantee their progress. Treitschke’s 
chief grievance, however, was that the German nation had no 
power and was not respected by other nations. Germany could 
not rival the great maritime and colonial nations ; but she 
could at least attain to a respected, though not dominating, 
position in Europe. For this purpose it was first of all necessary 
to exclude Austria from Germany. Austria was predominantly 
a non-German Power ; she had for centuries become ever more 
estranged from the German nation, and had developed her separ¬ 
ate loyalty and traditions. Prussia alone was destined to create 
German unity. For centuries every great political achievement 
had been her work, and she herself was the greatest achievement 
of the German people. 

Treitschke, furthermore, investigated in this essay the question 
whether German unity could not be achieved in the form of a 
federation, and came to a negative answer. It was a widespread 
belief that liberty and strength could only be combined in a feder¬ 
ation of small states. In the National Assembly of 1848 the 
extreme Left wanted even to divide the larger German states into 
small republics, and a school of political thought, brilliantly 
represented by the liberal historian Gervinus, hoped that all the 
Great Powers of Europe would be converted into federations. 
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A small community, however, was unable to fulfil the manifold 
tasks incumbent on a modern State and must be powerless. The 
theorists who ignored the historical differences between States 
forgot the fundamental truth of experience that the nature of the 
State is firstly power, secondly power and thirdly power. But 
in order that Prussia might win public opinion and thus increase 
her power, Treitschke also demanded that she should return to 
constitutional legality, which Bismarck had violated. “ The 
immense majority of the Germans ”, he said, “is primarily imbued 
with liberalism and regards the power of the fatherland as a 
secondary question.” This might be regrettable but could not 
be overlooked. Treitschke realized that “ the name of Prussia 
sounds odious to the German, people ”. The movement for 
national unity had no strong support in the masses and it was 
doubtful whether the people would ever muster the energy to rise 
for it. The only road to German unity was that policy which 
the King of Sardinia and Cavour had used for achieving the unity 
of Italy, i.e. conquest combined with liberalism. 

Meanwhile, in 1862, Bismarck had become the head of the 
Prussian Government. He immediately entered into sharp con¬ 
flict with the Liberals, who controlled two thirds of the votes in 
Parliament, and disregarded constitutional law in breaking their 
resistance. Treitschke violently denounced him as “ the Junker 
who boasts of blood and iron ”. Soon, however, Bismarck real¬ 
ized his boast in three successive wars which resulted in unparal¬ 
leled triumph and thereby also broke the power of particularism 
and liberalism. The change of mind shown by Treitschke was 
shared by a large part of the German middle class. The war 
against Denmark and its consequences undermined his liberal 
belief in a policy based on legality and morality, and aroused his 
hope of national unification by dint of Prussian arms. In 1866 
Bismarck offered him a very attractive position, in which he would 
have had to use his forceful pen for the cause of Prussia. But, 
though greatly tempted, Treitschke refused, because of qualms 
caused by the remnants of his liberalism. In a letter he wrote 
that this statesman seemed to have no inkling of the power of 
moral forces in the world. But Bismarck knew well the intoxi¬ 
cating power of his policy of blood and iron. 

The tremendous transformation of German political mentality 
through the success of Bismarck’s statecraft could be illustrated by 
many examples. The most consistent defender of the idea of 
German decentralization, G. G. Gervinus, continued his oppo¬ 
sition and rightly prophesied that the establishment of Prussia’s 
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paramountcy implied the greatest danger for the peace of Europe 
and also for internal peace. It could only lead to the revival of 
despotism, militarism and social radicalism in Europe. Before 
Bismarck embarked on his policy of realizing a unitary German 
Government by force, Gervinus declared, hardly anybody was in 
favour of such a solution. But his success had converted a large 
number of people to his programme, though this was contrary to 
the strongest tendency in the German national character. 1 The 
change was not restricted to politicians and to a large section of 
public opinion. It also affected the thought of serious scholars on 
fundamental problems of politics. In some of them, of course, the 
germs of the new ideas must already have existed before. But 
political events now induced them to work out and to profess 
doctrines which previously had been only latent in their minds. 
A significant case was that of J. H. von Kirchmann, a high 
Prussian judge, who for his radical convictions had been dis¬ 
missed by the government and was a prominent politician of the 
democratic Left. He also published many philosophical books 
and edited a large series of the works of great philosophers with his 
commentaries, which for a long time were generally used by 
students of philosophy. Now, in his commentary on Grotius’s 
Law of War and Peace , published in 1869, he showed the greatest 
scorn for International Law and Grotius’s love of peace, and 
passionately glorified war, on the ground that war was the greatest 
delight of the Indo-Germanic race, which needed it for the enjoy¬ 
ment of their energies. Morality was not valid for nations. 
Again and again Kirchmann referred to Bismarck’s war of 1866 
as a proof of his theses. 2 In 1868 A. Lasson published a book on 
War and Culture in which he glorified war as a most beneficial 
factor in cultural evolution. 

Treitschke soon became an enthusiastic follower of Bismarck, 
though he did not go so far in suppressing particularism as Treit¬ 
schke had desired and left a certain autonomy to the States which 
had escaped annexation by Prussia. In the policy of winning the 
masses by granting them political rights, however, Bismarck went 
much farther than was welcome to Treitschke. The example of 
Napoleon III had convinced him that the best way of crushing 
liberalism was the appeal to the masses, and this was the reason of 
his introduction of manhood suffrage. He even tried to win the 

1 Cf. G. G. Gervinus, HinUrlassene Schrifien, 1872, pp. 13L On Gervinus, cf. 
Gooch, p. 108. 

* Gf. the quotations from Kirchmann’s book in my book Nalionalgeist und Politik, 
vol. i, p. 128. Cf. on Kirchmann as philosopher Moritz Brasch, Die Philosophie der 
Gegenwart, 1888, p. 591. 
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Socialists, made contact with Lassalle, and after the latter’s death 
made an unsuccessful attempt to get into touch with Marx. 

It is not necessary to show here in detail how step by step 
Treitschke abandoned his liberal principles, and in later life put 
forward many views which were the exact opposite of his earlier 
ones. In his famous lectures on Politics, which after his death 
appeared as a book, 1 in his essays, and lastly in his greatest work, 
the unfinished German History , he developed ideas which became 
the groundwork of modern German nationalism and had a fatal 
influence on the mentality of a large part of the German upper 
and middle classes. True, Treitschke never discarded from his 
thought a certain residue of his liberal past. Up to 1879 he 
belonged to the National-Liberal Party and was one of their 
deputies in the Reichstag. He occasionally pointed out the 
demoralizing effects of long wars, showed understanding and sym¬ 
pathy for the achievements of other nations, and for a long time 
was a staunch free trader. The “ ridiculous Teutonism ” of Jahn 
and his followers, with their anti-French fanaticism, 2 appeared to 
him as an aberration, and he also opposed the attempt of “ fierce 
Teutons ” to purify the German language of all words of foreign 
origin. Machiavelli’s recognition of the striving for power as the 
aim of politics, without any further moral justification, seemed to 
him terrible. In his view power was justifiable by moral 
aims only. But in their application Treitschke’s doctrines were 
certainly not very different from those of Machiavelli. Prussia s 
policy of power and prestige was in his eyes always right, while he 
violently attacked other states if they did the same as Prussia. 
International Law, morality in politics, humanity in law, political 
liberty, social equality, the rights of woman, the labour movement, 
the diffusion of culture among the masses, the Catholic Church 
were odious to him. The south Germans, the Austrians and other 
nations he described with great animosity. The rise of Anglo¬ 
phobia and anti-Semitism, too, were largely Treitschke’s work. 

In most respects Treitschke’s views were disapproved by the 
jrreat majority of German scholars and the intellectuals who were 
still imbued with liberal ideas. His historical work was sub¬ 
jected to severe criticism and many historians thought that Ireit- 
schke was more a political journalist with a great knowledge of 
history than an impartial historian. In 1872 some leading econ¬ 
omists formed the Association for Social Reforms, with a pro- 


1 ■" -sard Ludwig, Treitschke rnd 

Frankreuh, 1934. It was predominantly hostile. 
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gramme of research into the condition of the working classes, in 
order to elaborate proposals for social legislation and thus to 
decrease social tension. Treitschke soon accused them of favour¬ 
ing socialism, and argued that the attenuation of class differences 
was not even desirable. Social inequality was sound. Millions 
had to toil in order to enable a few’ thousands to govern and to 
produce culture. This attitude aroused vigorous opposition and 
most economists joined the Association and co-operated in social 
research which prepared the ground for many important social 
and economic reforms. 

In 1879 Treitschke began to attack the Jews. At first he 
emphasized that he was opposed to racial hatred and to any dis¬ 
crimination in civic rights, and that all he wanted was that the 
Jews should drop their peculiarities and become good Germans. 
Later, however, his anti-Semitism grew more bitter. It was 
rightly felt by many that the real object of his campaign was not 
the Jews, but liberalism, 1 and that the Jews were only used as 
a means for working up public opinion against its fundamental 
principles. Among people of cultural standing this campaign 
was widely condemned and not a single prominent scholar took 
his side. A public declaration appeared, signed by a large num¬ 
ber of eminent personalities, expressing absolute disapproval, and 
the greatest German scholar, Theodor Mommsen, in several 
statements blamed Treitschke’s attitude and anti-Semitism in 
general with the greatest indignation and utter contempt. 2 
Prince Frederick, the heir to the Throne, declared that anti- 
Semitism was a disgrace to Germany. Nevertheless, it was 
eagerly accepted by a part of the students at the universities. 
Stoecker and other Protestant pastors used it for propaganda 
among the working class which they tried to capture, though 
without success. Treitschke, who had always been a pantheist 
free-thinker and had scoffed at the Churches, now allied himself 
with this group “ for the defence of Christianity ”. 

Germany had, through Bismarck’s policy, become a powerful 
Empire and in material progress was in the front rank. All those, 
however, who had harboured the hope that her unification would 

1 This is admitted by Leipprand, who shares Treitschke’s views. Cf. Treitschke im 
deutschen Geistesleben, pp. 178, 186, where many details about this campaign and the 
reaction of public opinion are given. 

1 Especially in his letters. Cf. also his judgment in Hermann Bahr, Der Anti- 
semitismusy 1894, p. 28. Already before Treitschke’s campaign, however, George 
Eliot in her last novel, Daniel Deronda (1876) rebuked German anti-Semitism and 
emphasized the cultural achievements of the Jews in Germany. The origins and 
motives of modem German anti-Semitism are described in Kurt Wawrzinek, Die 
Entstehmg der deutschen Antisemitenparleien, 1927. 
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bring about a great moral and spiritual essor were bitterly dis¬ 
appointed. Jacob Burckhardt had foreseen this from the first 
and declared that political and cultural pre-eminence were in¬ 
compatible. His friend, Friedrich Nietzsche, painted the spiritual 
degeneration of Germany in the most lurid colours, and many 
others were equally disillusioned. Even Treitschke found that 
the war of 1870 had destroyed all idealism in Germany, and spoke 
bitter words about the triumph of vulgarity, materialism and 
demagogy. The Byzantine flattery devoted to the young Em¬ 
peror William II appeared to him a symptom of oriental servitude. 

Treitschke’s most pernicious legacy to our time was the anti- 
English fanaticism which he developed in his later life, and which 
had a large share in paving the way for the war of 1914. In his 
liberal period, Treitschke was an enthusiastic admirer of English 
liberty and national unity. He praised English parliamentarism 
and self-government, the English national character and culture. 
At that time he hated Russia, France and Austria, and the best 
policy for Germany seemed to him an alliance with Britain. 
Since the Franco-German War, however, he assumed a hostile 
attitude towards England. Her neutrality in that war and the 
widespread English sympathies for France aroused his fury, and 
England’s Oriental policy further increased it. The main factors 
responsible for his change of sentiment were his abandonment of 
liberalism, the rise of democracy in Britain, her colonial expan¬ 
sion and the frustration of his ardent longing for a great German 
colonial Empire. It was clear that this longing could only be 
realized at the expense of the British Empire. Treitschke already 
set his hopes on the Boers, whom he wanted to use for ousting the 
English from South Africa and establishing a German protec¬ 
torate there. His desire for expansion, however, was not re¬ 
stricted to British possessions. When Bismarck acquired the 
Cameroons for Germany, Treitschke remarked : “ Cameroons ? 
What arc we to do with this sandbox ? Let us take Holland ; 
then we shall have colonies.” In 1876 he had written in a letter 
that the German Navy would have to win its first laurels by 
fighting the British Navy, since Britain wished to destroy it. And 
in his lectures on Politics he expressed the hope that Germany 
would one day become the greatest naval power. His antagonism 
to England became a mania, and he now painted a picture of 
British policy and character which abounded in the most repulsive 
traits. England he charged with having for centuries stirred up 
hostility between the nations of the Continent in order to have a 
free hand for appropriating an immense Empire by mere robbery. 
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The real cause of Treitschke’s wrath, of course, was that Britain 
stood in the way of Germany’s rise to world domination. 


24. Pan-Germanism and Racialism in Twentieth-century 

Germany 

In 1891 an association was founded at Frankfurt a.M. for 
the purpose of propagating a policy of intransigent nationalism, 
and in 1894 it assumed the name of Pan-German League. 1 The 
principal founder was Alfred Hugenberg, then a young Prussian 
official who, in 1909, became the first director of the Krupp 
concern. The League had never a very numerous membership, 
but it comprised a considerable number of influential members, 
such as generals, highly-placed officials, great industrialists, 
editors of newspapers, professors, and so on. At one time 84 
members of the Reichstag belonged to the League. Until 1907 
Professor Ernst Hasse was its president, and when he died Hein¬ 
rich Class succeeded him. The League played a sinister part 
in German politics by urging a ruthless anti-liberal policy in 
internal affairs, and unscrupulous and aggressive expansion 
abroad. It formed the centre of a cluster of nationalist societies 
like the Navy League, the “ Young Germany ” League, etc., 
which together numbered millions of members and were mainly 
directed or controlled by functionaries of the Pan-German 
League. One could compare the League to a sort of General 
Staff of extreme nationalism. Its relations with the government 
of the Empire were of a curious nature. The League was almost 
constantly in strong opposition because the government did not 
sufficiently comply with its demands. No government, indeed, 
could fulfil the demands of the League without incurring the risk 
of grave crises and war. Most statesmen responsible for Ger¬ 
many’s international policy regarded the League as a nuisance 
and a danger, and sometimes, when provoked by the League’s 
attacks on their policy, they even rebuked its activities. On the 
other hand, however, they were well aware that the League was 
backed by powerful circles, whose wrath they feared to arouse; 
so they tried to avoid a clash. Moreover, there were always 
ministers, generals and other high personages who were very 
favourably disposed towards the League, even when its leaders 

1 Gf. my book Nationalgeist und Poliiik, vol. I., p. 452 ; O. Bonhard, Geschichte des 
AUdeutschen Verbandes , 1920 ; M. S. Wertheimer, "The Pan-German League , 1924; 
Charles Andler, Pan-Germanism, 1915; Collection des documents sur le Pan-Germanisme, 
, 9 , 5~ I 7 5 20 Jahre alldeutscher Arbeit und Kdmpfe, 1910 ; H. Class, Wider den Strom ! 
* 93 2 > Junius Alter , Nationalisten, 1930; Amim-Below, Deutschnationale Kopje, 1928. 
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attacked the official policy. In particular, Admiral Tirpitz, the 
head of the Admiralty, stood in close relations with the Pan- 
Germans and employed them for making propaganda on a 
gigantic scale for naval armaments. The heir to the throne was 
also particularly friendly to the League. 

The ideas which inspired the League were laid down by its 
president, Professor Hasse, first in his lectures at the University 
of Leipzig, and then in a work, Deutsche Politik, which appeared 
in numerous parts. Hasse proclaimed that Germany must 
acquire a great empire, both in Europe and overseas. The 
expansion of Britain had disturbed the Balance of Power, and 
implied a denial of equal rights to Germany. True, German 
trade had made enormous progress in spite of England’s colonial 
monopoly, but it was built on insecure foundations. It depended 
on the continuance of the “ open door ” policy by Britain and 
other nations, and these would certainly enter upon a policy of 
boycotting German goods, which would be ruinous for Germany 
and would force her to fight. Hasse, therefore, entirely rejects 
the “ unfortunate ” principle of the “ open door ” and demands 
that Germany should rather restrict her economic activities to 
a smaller area exclusively controlled by her. First of all he 
advocates the formation of a European Customs Union, consisting 
of Germany, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Holland, and most of 
the other small States of Europe. But this union was not to be 
limited to purely economic aims. The role of Germany was to 
be that of a “ protector ”. Moreover, she was to acquire large 
parts of China and Turkey, and in this whole immense area she 
alone was to exercise influence. Other Pan-German writers 
have extended this ambitious programme still further, and there 
were not many parts of the world which were not envisaged by 
one or the other of them as a sphere of German expansion. 

Another typical example of Pan-German mentality is a book 
by Hasse’s successor, Heinrich Class, which appeared in 1912 
under the pseudonym Daniel Frymann and under the title 1 J 1 
were the Emperor. It ran into many editions and caused a grea 
sensation. Class declares that the situation of the German 
nation is extremely critical. All classes feel deeply disillusioned 
and discontented because of the weak and timid policy o 
government. Even the Kaiser is accused of an undignified 
preference for peace and quietude. All Germany s neighbour 
Lies increase their spheres of influence, and Germany alone is 
left empty-handed, though she is in urgent need of expansion. 
Moreover! the internal situation of Germany is desenbed as a most 
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gloomy and even desperate one. The causes are the rise of the 
Social Democrats, the demoralizing influence of capitalism and 
the Jews, and the decay of the middle classes. It is absolutely 
necessary to abolish the existing manhood franchise, if necessary 
by violence. The best means to achieve this aim is war, and 
everybody who loves the German people must long for war. If 
Germany wins the war, there will be such national enthusiasm 
that the elections will give the nationalists a majority in parlia¬ 
ment, and this must be used for abolishing the democratic suffrage. 
If, however, Germany loses the war, this would be only a transi¬ 
tory misfortune. Defeat would lead to internal chaos, order 
could only be restored by a powerful dictator backed by the army, 
and this too would give an opportunity for restricting the suffrage. 
In case, however, it should not be possible to bring about a war, 
the suffrage must be abolished by hook or by crook, possibly by 
a coup d etat. When this is achieved, then the Emperor would 
have to concede parliamentary government, for the present mode 
of government is “ intolerable The programme for the future 

regime would comprise energetic suppression of “ revolutionary 
activities (i.e. the Socialists), treatment of the Jews as aliens, 
the ruthless keeping down of national minorities, restriction of 
internal migrations, the prohibition of large stores, and most of 
all, the increase of the army and navy to a maximum. The view 
that they are merely intended for defence is pitiful and philistine. 
What Germany wants most urgently is an “ active—or to speak 
frankly aggressive foreign policy ”. The expansion of Germany 
implies antagonism to England and the only solution is war. 
Glass points out that every educated person in Germany loves 
and admires England, but not her policy. The industries of the 
two States have not done each other any real damage and 
probably never will. After the great conflict, therefore, Germany 
and England can become sincere friends again. The author also 
appreciates some good points in France, especially her patriotism 
and willingness to make sacrifices to military necessities. Never¬ 
theless, Germany’s security demands that France must be smashed, 
that she must cede wide territories to Germany and evacuate the 
rench population so that Germans can be settled there. Belgium 
and Holland have no right to existence ; they must be incor¬ 
porated in Germany, although Germans have no reason to 
welcome this since their populations, through the long rule of the 
commercial interests, have become completely demoralized and 
epraved. If they submit voluntarily, their language may per- 
aps to a certain extent be tolerated, otherwise not. Austria- 
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Hungary needs a German dictatorship in order to curb the Slavs 
and Hungarians. As regards Russia, there is no reason for a 
quarrel. Class, like Hasse, does not grudge Russia her Empire 
and even advises the Baltic Germans to emigrate if Russia should 
strangle their nationality. But the Russian hatred of everything 
German will, he thinks, probably lead, to war. The author 
regards war as an indispensable medicine for the prevention of 
moral degeneration. 

Many other writers have put forward these and similar ideas ; 
they have proclaimed Germany’s right to world-domination and 
indulged in exuberant praise of the moral and political blessings 
of war. But we need not give further examples as they hardly 
contribute new ideas to those developed by Treitschke, Hasse 
and Class. 1 

The Pan-German League concentrated all its efforts on the 
enhancement of Germany’s power. In its ideology power as such 
appeared as the supreme aim, a view which even Treitschke had 
declared to be terrible and repulsive when he discussed Machi- 
avelli’s philosophy. It was absolutely incompatible with the 
ethos of Christianity and the cosmopolitan spirit of the classical 
thinkers and poets of Germany—spiritual forces which still exer¬ 
cised great influence on large sections of the German people. It 
was Houston Stewart Chamberlain who did most to paralyse this 
influence by a new cultural nationalism centred on the idea of the 
immense superiority of the “ Aryan race ” over all others. 2 This 
idea had already been propagated by Gobineau and others, but 
in a form which precluded the chance of any great success. In 
Gobineau’s view the Aryan race was doomed to decay by unavoid¬ 
able mixture with inferior races, and his outlook was pessimistic. 
He, moreover, did not credit the Germans with much “ Aryan 
blood ” and considered the English to be of better stock. Cham¬ 
berlain, though of English origin, regarded the Germans as the 
Chosen People, indulged in denigrations of modern Eng and, 
and worked out a system of racialism which was much better 
suited than any other creed to capture the German mind. His 


i Cf numerous examples in my book Nationalgeist und Politik, vol. I, p. * M’ 
HobohmTd P Rohrbach, Chauvinismus und Weltbieg, * vols., i 9 i 9 5 O. N.ppold, 

der Deutsche Chauvinismus, 1913. 

:g £i S vSon fhc English character in his KriegurfSt*, .W, ft In 

another^’ 4 ) he revisld Fichte’seccentricUreo^ 

the German language and argued that in Engl important 

reach the people because the language was unfittedforthsTh po^ 

task, therefore: was to force the German language upon the” holc ^say he 

must realize that he who does not know German is an outcast._ I 
even said that no higher idea could be expressed in the English languag 
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Pan-Germanism was perhaps even more fanatical and fatal than 
that of Treitschke, but it was not as ostentatiously political and 
Prussian, and appealed more to minds interested in cultural 
problems. Chamberlain’s books make on most readers the 
impression of being written by an encyclopedic mind, by a man 
deeply versed in every field of culture and learning. He was, 
indeed, very widely read and had a gift for interpreting his glean¬ 
ings from history, philosophy, religion, art, and literature so as to 
confirm racialism. But this imposing and dazzling facade was 
erected with complete neglect of critical thinking and without real 
care for truth. 1 Chamberlain, like Treitschke, was a writer of 
extraordinary power ; his style is fascinating and persuasive, and 
imbued with quasi-religious passion. In his Foundations of the 
Nineteenth Century and in his books on Christ, Goethe, and Kant he 
tried to show that all great geniuses were true expressions of the 
Aryan soul, that their teachings were incompatible with the funda¬ 
mental beliefs of liberalism and democracy, and that the Jews 
were the worst enemies of the Aryans, the personification of 
everything mean and perverse. The Emperor Wilhelm II was 
a close friend of Chamberlain and an enthusiastic believer in his 
theories, which he propagated with all the means at his disposal. 
No wonder that Chamberlain succeeded in intoxicating a con¬ 
siderable section of the German intellectuals with an immense 
pride of race and nationality, and with deep contempt for the 
“ Western ideas ” of England and France, which he represented 
as being largely a product of Jewish capitalism. In this way 
Chamberlain became the most important pioneer of Hitlerism, 
and he himself predicted that Hitler would become the “ saviour 
of Germany ”. 

1 Cf. ample proofs in my book Race and Civilization , 1928. 
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Many readers of this book will expect to find in the last chapter 
a concise summary of its'contents, a recapitulation of its principal 
theses and practical suggestions of remedies for the evils discussed. 
The Preface states that the author regards this book as a study in 
human nature and human society, and this would seem to imply 
the promise of a theory, of a system of generalizations indicating 
fundamental tendencies. It has, indeed, been the aim of the 
author to contribute to the elaboration of such a theory, but he 
would consider it a grave mistake to attempt to formulate his 
conclusions in a few sweeping generalizations, while a careful 
statement of general tendencies would require much more space 
than present conditions permit. Moreover, since further studies 
on the subject of nationality will shortly be published by the 
author it seems that a recapitulation and practical suggestions 
should be postponed. It may, however, be useful to summarize 
at least certain negative conclusions, deprecating ways of approach 
which have proved to be misleading and to add a few other 
remarks. 

The phenomena of nationality form such a perplexing multi¬ 
tude of problems extending over all fields of life and over all times, 
they are so complicated and evasive that it would be an audacious 
enterprise to present them in a nutshell. The fundamental fact 
is national consciousness which in the course of history has 
assumed many forms, from a vague sentiment of kinship to a 
distinct striving for national personality and to the ideal of a close 
community with unlimited solidarity. A developed national con¬ 
sciousness implies a framework of ideas regarding the demarca¬ 
tion, structure, character, and mission of the nation, and on its 
relations to other nations which constitutes the national ideology. 
The psychology of national consciousness forms a very complex 
structure of aspirations, and it appears in the most different forms , 
it may be peaceable or pugnacious, progressive or reactionary, 

tolerant or fanatic. 

The first step towards a real understanding must be the work¬ 
ing out of an unambiguous and suitable terminology. Most 
writers on general questions of nationality have disregarded this 
rule and have operated with terms which have various senses. 
This resulted in the fact that the writers and the readers soon 
found themselves landed in a dense fog, which sometimes was not 
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quite unwelcome to those writers. A particular misfortune is the 
habit of calling all manifestations of national consciousness 
by the name “ nationalism In this book nationalism means 
a specific form of national consciousness centred on super¬ 
iority, prestige, power and domination. Another case in question 
is the use of the term “ national character ”. Most people under¬ 
stand this term as implying an inborn character consisting in a 
number of instincts, and this leads to the fallacy of racialism, this 
curse of humanity. Elementary impulses, of course, underlie 
all human activities, just as man could neither live nor think 
nor act without the energies produced by the chemical elements in 
his organism. But it would be as silly to describe Shakespeare’s 
work or the achievements and tendencies of a nation in terms of 
instincts as to describe it in terms of carbon, hydrogen and oxygen. 
Nevertheless, the habit of interpreting the aspirations and diversi¬ 
ties of nations and the conflicts between them as the outcome of 
racial dispositions more or less dominates the ideology of all 
nations. It is the very primitivity of this idea which makes it so 
popular and irresistible. 

The misinterpretation of the word “ national character ” has 
induced critics to attack not merely the term, but even the idea 
that nations show deep-seated differences and thus to fall from one 
extreme into the opposite. Such diversities certainly exist and 
have a great influence on the fate of nations. They are rooted in 
traditions, and in the social structure of the nations and the term 
“ national traditions ” would probably be the best substitute 
available for “ national character Traditions alone, however, 
are not necessarily powerful and persistent. They acquire their 
force as political factors through their connexion with the interests 
of influential social groups. Most people find it difficult to under¬ 
stand the full significance of traditions for the political life of 
nations, and, even if they admit their influence, they are usually 
not able or inclined to give so much time to the study of history as 
would be required for a real understanding of traditions, which 
forms one of the most intricate problems of historical research. 

The preference for primitive explanations can be observed also 
in opinions on why aggressive nationalism has gained such power 
over certain nations though the true interests of the great majority 
were certainly quite opposed to its aims. Anybody with a know¬ 
ledge of the mind of the workers and peasants of certain countries, 
for example, Italy, would find it hard to believe that they were 
thirsting to sacrifice their lives for the glory and spoils of war. 
The problem then is : Which sections of the people were primarily 
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responsible ? What were their motives ? And how were they 
able to induce other classes to sacrifice everything to aims which 
obviously were more or less alien to their real wishes ? Terrorism 
and fraud may explain this to a certain degree, but they were 
certainly not the only factors concerned. Many different answers 
have been given to those questions. Every political party or 
social class, every school of history, sociology, or psychology has 
its own explanation, or inclines to it. Almost all these interpreta¬ 
tions, however, mix some truth with a great deal of untruth. 
They all commit the mistake of oversimplifying matters, and of 
stressing one factor as the exclusive, or as the paramount cause 
of nationalism. The most frequent way is that of putting the 
whole responsibility upon another nation or class than one’s own. 
This book has, I hope, made it clear that nationalism is not the 
product of one age, nation, class, party, religion or philosophy, 
but that each has partly contributed to its growth, partly counter¬ 
acted it, though in very different degrees. In many cases a class, 
party or school of thought has unconsciously furthered, indeed, 
the rise of tendencies alien to its aims though sections of certain 
nations have had a special share in developing nationalism, such as 
a military caste, the intelligentsia and the younger generation. 
But germs of nationalism are latent in all strata of society, and 
when a great crisis arises the national passions may break forth 
with a power which nobody would have foreseen. The decisive 
factor is the national ideology which may be compared with a 
gigantic net in which all classes are inextricably enmeshed while 
a minority pulls the strings. Moreover, it is the Spirit of the 
Time which has a paramount influence on the destiny of mankind. 
Both these forces are the outcome of a constellation of countless 
factors. 

A diagnosis of the causes of nationalism, and of the rise of the 
spirit of nationality in general, cannot, therefore, be formulated 
in a few brief sentences. They are both so intimately connected 
with all branches of life and thought that one could as well 
attempt to compress the contents of world-history into a few lines. 
It would, of course, be possible to formulate some general con¬ 
clusions but they would not convey a real understanding of the 
problem. Abstract statements, condensing a vast range of ob¬ 
servation in the briefest possible form are a delight for the theorist, 
but their value for the student of nationality is small. The con¬ 
crete rivalries of nations, or the peculiarities of their traditions and 
aspirations, can only be understood by a careful study of history in 
a comparative and sociological spirit. 
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Similar reasons'discourage any attempt to formulate in brief 
remedies against nationalism. It is now generally recognized 
that a mere machinery of international organization cannot work 
if the right spirit is lacking. But how can this spirit be created or 
strengthened ? The proclamation of general principles obviously 
is not enough. Neither is it sufficient to lay down that nations 
must be educated towards that spirit, if a practicable plan and an 
adequate number of qualified educators are not available. The 
habit of treating such questions in an unrealistic and perfunctory 
way is bound to lead to failure, disillusionment and cynicism. 
Education towards world-citizenship, moreover, is not merely 
a matter for the schools. It is connected with all the great issues 
of political and economic life, and could only be solved if the 
leading nations of the world would adopt detailed plans based on 
identical principles. These remarks may explain why I have 
withstood the temptation to make practical proposals in a short 

final chapter. 

Nevertheless even negative conclusions of a theoretical kind 
may have their value for purposes of practical policy. A disease 
cannot be treated in the right way before its cause has been dis¬ 
covered. Modern medicine could not develop as long as people 
believed in imaginary causes of illness, for example, evil demons. 
In the case of nationalism the first step to a practical cure also 
consists in discarding imaginary causes. The second step, though 
not the final one, would be a wide appreciation of the real causes. 
The principal difficulties are the strength of prejudice, egotism, 
and wishful thinking and the unwillingness of many politicians to 
adopt complicated plans which can only bear fruit in the future 
and which are likely to arouse national prejudice and passions. 
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will be especially appreciated by those whose task it will be to develop plans for 
a democratic education in post-war Germany. About 15 s. net 

NATURAL SCIENCE AND EDUCATION 

A Sociological Study 

by J. A. LAUWERYS 

Reader in Education in the University of London 
The traditional methods and curricula of Science Teaching are not adjusted 
to the needs of a highly developed industrial society. Reform of Science Teaching 
will be one of the most important contributions to the recasting of our educa¬ 
tional methods. 

The author describes the place of science and education in the major industrial 
countries and explains, with reference to the sociological background, why things 
are as they are. He surveys and interprets trends of change, he examines various 
methods of fostering the scientific attitude and of encouraging more scientific 
thinking; he considers how science can be interpreted to the common man and 
how far the use of the new media, such as radio and film, fit into that new scheme. 

About 15*. net 

Sociology Of SOCIOLOGY OF THE RENAISSANCE 

Arl by ALFRED VON MARTIN. Translated by W. L. LUETKENS 

A brief but fascinating study of the social and economic background of the 
Italian Renaissance, showing the material conditions which accompanied and 
to some extent determined that great period of artistic and intellectual activity. 

About 1 or. 6 d. net 


Sociology of THE FORMATION OF LITERARY TASTE 

Literature by L. L. SCHUECKING, Dr. Phil. 

Dr. Schuecking enquires into the various factors which determine the reputa¬ 
tion of works of art and asks in what sense such works express the spirit of an 
age. He analyses, not so much the work of art in itself, nor the intuitions of the 
artist, but the obscurer phenomena of taste as they appear in diverse sociological 
groups. He deals in detail with the great changes in the literary and artistic 
tradition which occurred at the end of the 19th century, drawing much of his 
evidence from English sources. About 7s. 60. net 

Sociology of CORPORATIONS AND THEIR CONTROL 

Law by A. B. LEVY, Dr.Jur., C.L.S. (Cambs.) 

Dr. Levy deals with private corporations, their development in different 
countries, their present place in modem society, and their future in post-war 

reconstruction. . 

Whatever sections of economy should be nationalised m the future, corpo - 
tions will still play an important rdle, suited as they are to ensure efficiency an 
avoid waste.Thc structure of private corporations, however has obvious hangers. 
It leads to the concentration of vast powers in the hands of a } e w. lo naee 
economic social and political danger, new means of control will a\c 
developed, end Dr. Levy therefore discusses ‘^l^nd pohucal P£P^ 

THE CONTROL OF INDUSTRIAL 

COMBINATIONS 

by ANDREW NEUGROSCHEL 

Ph.D. ( Lond .), Dr.jur., Dr. pol., of the Middle Temple, Z?arm/er-af-Ltf th _ 
Economic planning for the post-war period has brought the» T ^ s 

control of private monopolies to the foreground of political d ‘ 
study gives an outline of the development, forms and effectscountries 
organisations in Britain, the United States, and the principal , " duS f ™ C fl ° n j " r . 
oPthe world. It supplies a critical survey of the law of “ d 

ticularly of the methods of public control so far evolved by the va™> > 1 
of law, and analyses the possibilities of more effective post-war control both on 

the national and international planes. 
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SOVIET LEGAL THEORY 

Its Social Background and Development 

by RUDOLF SCHLES 1 NGER, Dr. rer.pol. 

There is very little literature available on Soviet Legal Theory and what there 
is is neither related to the changing social structure nor docs it contain informa¬ 
tion on the most recent developments. 

Dr. Schlesinger’s book is valuable not only because it is written out of the 
source material but because it integrates the legal philosophical and sociological 
approaches. The book describes the changing Soviet Conceptions of Law as they 
reflect the transformation of Soviet society. Law is observed both as a part of 
the changing Ideology and as a new form of controlling agent in a new type of 
society. The various compartments of Law are discussed, and there is an impor¬ 
tant chapter on the social controls of industrial and agricultural production. 

About i8j. net 


SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION AND THE FUTURE 

OF CRIME 

by HERMANN MANNHEIM 
Dr.Jur., Lecturer in Criminology in the University of London 

The author urges that the conception of crime, the functions of the criminal 
law and of the criminal courts should be reconsidered in the light of the present 
crisis in social, economic, and moral values, on the one hand, and of the simul¬ 
taneous changes in methods of government and administration on the other. 
He examines on the basis of the existing historical and comparative material how 
far the traditional safeguards of the individual in a liberal era are living forces 
worth preserving, and how in a well-planned society, a reconciliation may he 
brought about between individualistic and collcctivistic tendencies, between 
truly scientific methods of treating the law-breaker and the old established ideas 
of democracy. About iss.net 


VOLUNTARY SOCIAL SERVICES BETWEEN Sociology of i 

THE TWO WARS Social Sen tee. 


by HENRY A. MESS 

Reader in Social Science in the University of London 


Comparatively few persons realise the scale of the voluntary social 
services in this country, or what they have accomplished in our own time. 
In this book Dr. Mess tells the story of their achievements, and also supplies an 
analysis of motivation and of methods such as has not been made hitherto. He 
describes the intricate partnership of the voluntary organisations and of the 
statutory bodies, and he discusses the principles on which their respective 
functions should be assigned. His conclusion is that a new and more careful 
integration of voluntary and statutory effort is not only in the tradition of English 
society but is also essential to the preservation and re-vivifying of English 
democracy. About io s. 6 d. net 


THE ANALYSIS OF POLITICAL BEHAVIOUR: s ; c j ol ^y <”* 

AN EMPIRICAL APPROACH ollllcs 


by HAROLDD. LAS SWELL 

Formerly Professor of Political Science in the University of Chicago, noxv 
Director , War Communications Research, Library of Congress 


Political Science has gradually developed from a history of political thought 
and study of political institutions into a sociological and psychological analysis 
of human behaviour in the political field and a study of the techniques of in¬ 
fluencing man and controlling political institutions. Professsor Lasswcll was one 
of the pioneers in that transformation and this volume presents a collection of 
his recent studies. 

Some of his themes are: The behaviour of bureaucratic political and military 
Elites; the r 61 e of the intellectual exile; the position of the lower middle classes; 
the possibility of applying psycho-analytical techniques to the study of political 
behaviour; Revolution and International Co-operation. About 18s. net 
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Economic 

Planning 


DICTATORSHIP AND POLITICAL POLICE 

The Technique of Control by Fear 

by E. K. BRAMSTEDT, Dr. Phil., Ph.D. {London) 

The unlimited power of the Political Police is perhaps the most significant 
feature of modem dictatorship. The present study undertakes to examine the 
structure and function of the Political Police with its various technical, socio¬ 
logical and political aspects. An historical part, describing the workings of this 
weapon of control during the two phases of Bonapartism in France, sets the 
perspective for a better understanding of the twentieth-century type of this 
institution. Particularly are the development and set-up of the Gestapo carefully 
analysed, both inside Germany and in the countries subjected to the New Order. 
The calculated methods of terror, their relationship to propaganda, their psycho¬ 
logical impact on the population are then dealt with. The book provides a contri¬ 
bution to the debate on post-war reconstruction, which will have to overcome 
the Machiavellian technique of control by fear, through the very different 
methods of an enlightened planning. About 155. net 

NATIONALITY AND POLITICS 

by FREDERICK HERTZ, author of Race and History 

Dr. Hertz here presents the first adequate survey of the whole problem of 
nationality. His approach combines the systematic with the historical method, 
and he considers in comprehensive detail the numerous factors which determine 
the concept of nationality, including the important question of race. Dr. Hertz 
shows that political'and economic nationalism is the main cause of the catastrophe 
of civilisation in our time. Demy 8 vo. About 25 s. net 


RETAIL TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 

A New Form of Monopolist Organisation in Britain 

by HERMANN LEVY, author of The New Industrial System 

The first thorough study of new developments in British industrial life, 
viz. the growth of Associations with quasi-monopolist aims in the Retail Trade. 
This is an important contribution to the problem of planning, based on first¬ 
hand material gathered after long research. 

“A signal contribution to the economics of democracy . . . the very stun or 
democratic freedom is involved.” Economist . Demy 8 vo. * 5 *- 


PLAN FOR RECONSTRUCTION 

by W. H. HUTT 

Professor of Commerce in the University of Capetown 

Professor Hutt begins his book with drafts for three Bills complete in every 
ietail and ready to be introduced into Parliament. Thereafter he explains tn 
dan embodied in these Bills. He first sketches the institutional itTa" ww 5 
or efficient pursuit of a long total war, and then describes m detaU aiW « 
adding the immense task of turning from war to peace..He finds t hech 
ibstaclc to progress in the restrictiomst mentality which affl^ts both capita 
ind labour organisations, and his plan is designed to saf ^ r fl d o J v hc o f°_ 3 s for 
igainst such practices, and to secure the greatest 

:onsumption, together with guaranteed economic security forbrfh tobour ^ 
capital. ^ 

THE IMPLICATIONS of ECONOMIC PLANNING 

by K. MANDELBAUM, Dr. Phil., and E. F. SCHUMACHER, Dr. Phil 

This is a popular study of the economics of a social system that ** "***. 
capitalist nor totalitarian. The first half of the book describes the Planning 

without a Plan which characterised the pre -1939 system. rh * au V theory^nd 
o a critical examination of such Reform tendencies m present-day theoo ana 
practice as the Keynesian Diagnosis, the New Deal, the Corporate State, me 
Socialists. The final chapters offer constructive sugpstwu on the > d ™ m g 

planning, methods of control, and the new range and meaning of h re 
Society which makes full use of its resources. Cr. »t >o. Aoou 7 


DANGER SPOTS IN THE NEW ECONOMIC 

CONTROLS 

by Dr. F. BURCHARDT and G. D. N. WORSWICK, Institute of Statistics, 

University of Oxford 

The survival of democracy depends upon our awareness of the main changes 
which are going on in the economic field. Among the recent transformations the 
most important ones are the establishment of war-time controls in our industrial 
life. This book does not only give a thorough survey of these changes but 
discusses the political and social implications of the transformation winch took 
place. About 1 V- nct 

THE PRICE OF SOCIAL SECURITY 

by GERTRUDE WILLIAMS, Lecturer in Economics, University of London 

After a general discussion of the dynamic nature of economic society, and the 
growing rigidity in the economic system, Mrs. Williams considers the new social 
security policies embodied in the Beveridge Report and other plans for the post¬ 
war industrial world, shows how various problems involved have been tackled 
in Russia, the U.S.A., and Germany, and deduces the lessons to be learned from 
war-time labour controls. In a final chapter she discusses the reorganisation of 
the Civil Service, and the necessity of changing the relationship of the worker 
to his work by developing new incentives. Demy 8to. About 10 s. 6 d. nct 

THE CHANGING PATTERN OF DEMAND 

by CHARLES MADGE 

As the masses of the industrial countries rise above subsistence level new 
social phenomena appear. A falling birth rate, a change in attitude towards 
political and religious institutions and shifts in the priority of consumer prefer¬ 
ence: these facts have been widely observed and to some extent measured. Mr. 
Madge, on the basis of ascertained facts, states the case for regarding these social 
trends as part of an integral process. To understand and control this process, 
research into the correlation between its different aspects must be greatly ex¬ 
tended. This research, both quantitative and qualitative, must be based on 
hypotheses of wider scope than hitherto, breaking where need be across the 
artificial boundaries of the social sciences. This book, in effect, outlines an 
important exploration project in the borderland between economics and sociology. 

About 151. nct 


CREATIVE DEMOBILIZATION 

Vol. I—PRINCIPLES OF NATIONAL PLANNING 

by E. A. GUTKIND, D.In S . 

Vol. II—CASE STUDIES IN NATIONAL PLANNING 


Town and 

Country 

Planning 


Edited by E. A. GUTKIND, D.Ing. 

In the first volume Dr. Gutkind considers the principles which must guide 
planning on a national scale. National planning on the scale contemplated is a 
new discipline practised hitherto only in Soviet Russia and to some extent in the 
U.S.A., and Dr. Gutkind has made full use of the lessons to be learned from 
these two great experiments. 

The selected case studies in the second volume illustrate the application of the 
principles formulated in the first volume. The contributions include: "The 
English Countryside and Human Reactions to Scenic Change”, by Professor 
A. W. Ashby; "Rural Scotland after the War”, by Professor Alan G. Ogilvic 
and Dr. Arthur Geddes; "Wales: Reconstruction”, by E. G. Bowen; "The 
Planning of British Agricultural Policy for Post-War Conditions”, by J. R. 
Currie; "Electrical Planning for Great Britain”, by J. R. Beard, President of the 
Institute of Electrical Engineers. Both volumes arc illustrated with maps, plans 
and diagrams. 


Dr. Gutkind is certain that we are witnessing the birth-pangs of a new era, 
and it is this certainty which makes his closely written and important book 
almost exciting.” Professor C. H. Reilly in the Observer. Demy 8uo. 21s. nct each 
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THE JOURNEY TO WORK 

. r , .by K.LIEPMANN, Ph.D. (London) 

With an Introduction by A. AI. CARR-SAUNDERS, M.A., Director of the 

London School of Economics 

The first thorough investigation to be published in this country of a problem 
of great topical interest. The author has collected valuable data and statistics 
concerning methods and distance of travel, sick absence and other social factors 
in relation to the journey, from the management and employees of such repre¬ 
sentative firms as Carreras, Austin, Morris, Achille-Serre, etc. The significance 
of this research will be readily realised by those concerned with Transport, Town 
Planning and Public Health, as well as by all students of sociology and those 
interested in the practical problems of reconstruction. 

Illustrated with plans and diagrams. Demy 8 vo. About 15*. net 

PEASANT LIFE IN CHINA 

p by HSIAO TUNG FEI, Ph.D. {London) 

y “A study in miniature of peasant life, the book is of great value as a portrayal 
of China’s rural difficulties and potentialities. These lie at the centre of her tasks 
of reconstruction, first because the bulk of her population is dependent for its 
existence upon farming; secondly because this dependence is complicated, and 
in some respects rendered desperate, by maladjustments long neglected by 
reason of the traditions which sanction them; and thirdly because in the in¬ 
numerable villages of which China consists are to be found, side by side with 
the maladjustments, qualities and aptitudes which make her one of the biggest 
reservoirs of moral strength and practical capacity in the world. A short cut to 
understanding why China has proved unconquerable by Japan, and why on the 
other hand so much of her territory has passed into Japanese hands, is to read 
this book.” Spectator. Illustrated. isr. net 

THE MALAY PEASANT 

An Economic Survey of Past Conditions and Future Problems 

by RA YMOND FIRTH, Reader in Anthropology in the University of London,and 

A. E. P. COLLINS 

The result of documentary research and field study, this book .analyses the 
position of the Malayan population, which has hitherto received little careful 
and systematic attention. A work of considerable significance for the determi¬ 
nation of future colonial policy. It is illustrated from photographs and with 
maps and diagrams. Demy 81>o. About 21 s. net 

MALAY FISHING ECONOMY 

by RA YMOND FIRTH 

Reader in Anthropology in the University of London 

This study, carried out mainly on the east coast of Malaya in i 939 - 4 °- gj vcs 
for the first time a survey of the fishing industry of that important r ^R' on ' 
followed by a detailed analysis of the economy of a community of peasant fisher¬ 
men in a sample area on the coast of Kelantan. To complete the picture, a brief 
review is also given of sea fishing in Malaya and Indonesia. 

The author points out how fallacious are popular notions that the Malay is 
lazy and thriftless by nature. He shows also that Malaya after the war will be o 
vital importance, not only for the welfare of the fishermen themselves, but also 
for the interests of the improved nutrition of the Malayan population as a whole. 

Illustrated. About 21 s. net 


Anthropology 
and Colonial 


Sociology and 
ychology of the 
Present Crisis 


DIAGNOSIS OF OUR TIME 

by KARL MANNHEIM, author of Man and Society, etc. 

Dr. Mannheim is convinced that Britain has the chance and *he mission *> 
develop a new pattern of society. In his new volume he has developed this 
in relation to such concrete problems of the day as the meaning of democratic 
planning, the sociological function of youth in modem society, various aspeos 
of the educational problem, and a discussion of Christian values in our changing 

“'•‘NomSi h doing more to illumine with thought the darkness of our time and 
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to point the way to a new social order based on the democratic concept.’* The 
Times Educational Supplement. 

“Its grasp of the social process as a whole is so far in advance of the ordinary 
ways of thinking of most of us that we may need to read it three or four times 
before its full significance becomes apparent.” J. H. Oldham, in the Christian 
Netcs Letter. Second Impression. Demy 8 vo. ioj. 6 d. net 

THE FEAR OF FREEDOM 

by Dr. ERICH FROMM 

Dr. Fromm, well-known psychoanalyst, applies the psychoanalytical method 
to the illness of our civilisation which expresses itself in an abject submission to 
dictatorship. For all who see that democracy to-day faces its gravest hour Dr. 

Fromm illustrates the essential character of the danger and the nature of 
democracy’s responsibility, clarifying for all time some of the fundamental 
psychological implications of politics. 

“The thesis of this remarkable book is simple but profound, that the growth 
of freedom inevitably produces sense of isolation and helplessness. Dr. Fromm’s 
development of this thesis is masterly.” The Times Literary Supplement. 

“Here in this book is an attempt—perhaps the first important work of its 
kind—to link up psychological and sociological factors, to study profoundly the 
character structure of modem man, and reply to the most crucial question for 
man to-day: the meaning of freedom.” Listener. 2nd Impression. Demy 800. 15s. net 

THE INDIVIDUAL AND SOCIETY Social Psycho, 

A Textbook of Social Psychology, by JULIAN BLACKBURN, Ph.D., B.Sc. and Psycho- 

( Econ.), Lecturer in Social Psychology at the London School of Economics and analysis 

Political Science, University of London 

This book discusses Social Psychology in terms of the reactions between 
people and the environments in which they live. The first part is concerned with 
the psychological influences of the sociological structure into which an individual 
is born: the influence upon him of his heredity and environment; of the race and 
nation to which he belongs; of his social class; of his sex; of his urban or rural 
habitation; and of his family life. The second part considers the development of 
the normal person from infancy through school life to adolescence and the choice 
of a job. The third part discusses the adult and his social life: his working en¬ 
vironment; his leisure; his clubs, associations, religion and politics; the factors 
determining his marital happiness; and the kinds of changes that occur in his 
psychology as he reaches middle age and decline. About 15*. net 


FREUD 

Selected Readings and a Study on the Relevance of Psycho-analytic Theory 

to the Sociologist and Social Psychologist 

by WALTER HOLLITSCHER, Dr. Phil. 

The aim of this book is to present to the sociologist and social psychologist 
those psycho-analytic theories necessary for the comprehension of the behaviour 
of individuals in their social settings. 

A preliminary chapter dealing with common misunderstandings between 
psychologists and sociologists is succeeded by a coherently readable montage 
r * u ' vr ‘^ n ® s °/ Freud relevant to these questions and comprising the theory 
of the Unconscious, the theories of instinct, and sex, identification, super- 
e S”P n ^ at ' on ’ sublimation, rationalisation and group formation. 

I he final chapters discuss the possible r 61 e of psycho-analytical research in the 
investigation of the social psychology of war, of the so-called national “tempera¬ 
ment and of the formation of political groups and ideologies, and contain a 
warning against “pseudo-psychological” methods in social psychology. 

About 15$. net 


THE IDEAL FOUNDATIONS OF ECONOMIC Philosophic 

THOUGHT Social Fount 

Three Essays on the Philosophy of Economics, by W. STARK , Dr. rer pol., Dr.Jur. Thou i ht 

.** ere * s , a careful analysis and description of the social philosophy connected 
with, and implied in, modem economic thought. It exposes the influence which 
ocke and Leibnitz exerted on the conceptions and ideals of the classical eco- 
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nomists and explains how the industrial revolution led to a violent intellectual 
crisis from which economics emerged with a totally different outlook and 
character. The new system of economic science is equally traced to its ultimate 
ideal foundations. The book leads up to a critical comparison of the two bodies 
of doctrine and thus arrives at a result which has important bearings on the 
discussions which at present form the centre of interest. 

All those who know economics only as a technical discipline or a practical 
study will find in this book a convincing exposition of the deep social problem 
which the subject entails. 151. net 

eneral Sociology A HANDBOOK OF SOCIOLOGY 

by W. F. OGDURN, Professor of Sociology, University of Chicago, 
and M. F. NIMKOFF, Bucknell University 

Basing their conclusions on the large body of empirical research done in 
recent years in England and the U.S.A., the authors view social life as the 
interaction of four factors: The biological organism, geographical environment, 
group processes and cultural heritage. They discuss the principal conclusions of 
biology, psychology, geography, and other disciplines insofar as they are 
relevant to sociology, and then proceed to the presentation of the fundamental 
facts, basic concepts and theories which form the body of sociology proper. 

With its excellent bibliography, an indispensable work for anyone studying the 
Social Sciences. A special merit of the book is the large amount of concrete and 
exact evidence adduced by the authors. * About 25 s. net 

Forei n Classics DILTHEY 

"Tc • Selected Readings from his Works and an Introduction to his Sociological and 

of Sociology ^/“pldcal Work by H. A. HODGES, Professor of Philosophy 1* the 

University of Reading 

Wilhelm Dilthey was among the founders of a movement in German thought 
which has had no parallel hitherto in this country. He made a critical study ot 
the methods pursued in historical and cultural studies and in the social sciences, 
showing them to be distinct from the methods of natural science. He also studied 
philosophy from a historical and sociological point of view, showmg howiusthe 
expression of a vital urge which inevitably fulfils itself in several different vrays, 
and that complete agreement between philosophers is not to 1>e 
book gives a connected and comprehensive account of Dilthey « work m the 
spheres, followed by translations of selected passages from Dilthey which 
illustrate and amplify the main text. About 10s. . 

MAX WEBER: SCIENCE, POLITICS, POWER 

Selected Essays, translated and edited, seith an Introduction by E. SHILS 

This volume provides, through the translation of.■”«“ P®™®"'Pj, 1 "S 

Communities”, ‘‘Power Structures , Cl > . Authority” "Hierocracy and 

Authority”, “The Transformation of Chansmatic Auth ty , etrat ing 

the State”, and “Classes, Estates and Rehg on • ' 1 ^ cre g , of Max Weber’s life 
introduction by the editor presenting the salientTeam 01 d politics. 

2 d work in relation to his time and to contemporary social science an ^P ^ ^ 

masaryk r . . 

SeleCted ReadingS fr 7 y } JOS 0 e 7 h% 1 PPLER, D.PM^ ^ 
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